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PREFACE 


The head quarters of Mokokchung Subdivision being 
situated in the Ao country and close to some of the most 
important villages of the tribe, I had every opportumty of 
observing their customs while holding charge of the Sub 
division from the autumn of 1917 to the New Year of 
1 924, save for one year’s leave But for all my opportunities 
this book could never have been written without the assist 
ance and co operation of my numerous Ao friends Especi 
ally are my thanks due to Lentinoktnng, LanukamzaL, 
Likokyungba, Yimtitamzah and Sanchamkhaba, all inter- 
preters on the Subdivisional officer’s staff, and to Tsansao 
Lhota, who typed out the very long manuscript for me 
No less deeply am I indebted to many English friends 
Dr J H Hutton, C I E , Deputy Commissioner of the Naga 
Hills and Honorary Director of Ethnography in Assam, 
has not only given me encouragement and assistance through 
out, but has allowed me to use some of his photographs, 
has kindly made for mo finished sketches of tattoo patterns 
from rough outlines I gave him, and has immeasurably in 
creased the value of the book by lus full comparative notes 
and his bibliography Mr Henry Balfour, FRS, Curator 
of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, with whom I had the 
pleasure of doing a long toifr in the Naga Hills, has been 
kind enough to write a valuable introduction and to allow 
me to use some of his excellent drawings Colonel J 
Shakespear has bestowed ungrudging patience on the 
laborious task of compiling a veiy full index Mr Meikle- 
john, of the Indian Porest Service, has been good enough 
to allow me to use some of his photographs, and Mr 
Dennehy, of the Indian Civd Service one of his photo 
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graphs and one of his Chongli Ao folk tales Last, but far 
from least, the Government of Assam has generously 
defrayed the cost of publication 

I have attempted, both under various headings m the 
body of the book and in an appendix devoted to the 
subject, to estimate the social effects on the Acs of the work 
of the American Baptist Missionary Society I have not 
hesitated franldy to point out what seem to me to be errors 
of method and I trust members of the Society will receive 
my criticisms in the friendly spirit in which they are meant 
Dr W C Smith s valuable book, The Ao Naga Tribe oj 
Assam written from a rather different standpoint, was 
published while my book was m the press, too late, un 
fortunately, for me to make any use of it or to comment on 
the few points wherein I differ from the author 

J P Mills 

1926 
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. It was my privilege in 1921 to write an introductory 
" foreword ” to Mr. J. H. Hutton’s important monograph 
upon The Serna Nagas, and I feel highly complimented in 
being again invited, this time by Mr. Mills, to contribute a 
“ foreword " to his equally valuable work upon The Ao 
Nagas. The pleasure which I now experience in acting as 
godfather to a new monograph dealing with a Naga tribe 
has been greatly enhanced by the fact that in 1922, at the 
instigation of the two friends above-mentioned, I spent 
some three months in making an ethnological tour of several 
hundred miles through the Naga Hills, as their guest and 
under their guidance, with all the advantages that accrue 
from travelling with men who have taken infinite pains to 
study intensively the natives whose affairs they, as Govern- 
ment officials, have been called upon to administer. This 
golden opportunity for first-hand ethnological observation 
naturally stimulated acutely the interest in the Naga tribe 
which I had long felt. 

Although an excellent general understanding of these 
comparatively untouched Naga tribes can readily be arrived 
at by careful perusal of the admirable monographs which 
have been published in the last few years, the mental 
picture can never be complete until one has resided among 
the natives and surveyed them in their own environment. 
This develops a sense of proportion and perspective, and one 
can the better realize the interrelationships, the culture 
interactions, and the adaptations to environment that have 
brought about the complex which is described as the general 
culture of the Naga Hills. For, although the Nagas as a 
whole exhibit a general similarity of culture and possess 
many ideas, habits, and occupations in common, there are 
very many individual tribal traits which differentiate the 
ix 
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culture of one group from that of another Variations in 
physical type, in language, and in customs afford material 
for classification and segregation into more or less well 
defined ethmc divisions , and, m spite of evidence pointing 
to a common ancestry, it is manifest that various influences 
have affected the development of the Nagas, both physically 
and culturally, and have contributed to a complex which 
calls for scientific analysis 

As material for this analysis by comparative study, the 
monographs upon individual tnbes already available, thanks 
to the far seeing and enlightened policy of the Government 
of Assam, are of the greatest value The Angami , Serna , 
Lhota , and Ao Nagas have now been dealt with intensively 
by Dr Hutton and Mr Mills, and these four tribes can now 
be compared and contrasted upon evidence which has been 
very carefully and laboriously collected These monographs 
will have a permanent value as a record of one of the most 
interesting surviving groups of primitive natives 
The culture of the Naga Hills stands clearly defined from 
that of most of the neighbouring areas, and yet marked 
affinities may be traced with cultures outside the region and 
even very fir afield In order to arrive at a satisfactory 
diagnosis of Naga ethnography, it is necessary to trace and 
to evaluate the links through which may be discerned con 
ncctions and affinities with other ethmc units, however 
distant they may be Many striking links have already 
been established, serving to trace relationship between the 
culture phenomena of the Naga Hills massif and, for example, 
Cliota Nagpur, China, Burma, the Indian Archipelago, the 
Philippines, and even far distant Melanesia Dr Hutton’s 
footnotes m the present volume are of much interest m this 
connection 

It is not only the more important and prominent items 
■ahich should be subjected to comparative study Every 
detail, however insignificant it raaj seem, is of importance 
in this diagnostic research Even so prosaic and seemingly 
trivial an object as a native scarecrow may help to throw 
fight upon the wider problems of migration and diffusion 

have myself seen examples of somewhat complex bird 
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while their culture remains relatively uncontaminated by 
contact with alien peoples, and has not yet undergone that 
inevitable metamorphosis which results from the advent of 
missionaries, traders, and other disintegrating forces As 
one travels through the Naga Hills one can but notice the 
evidence of a gradual passing away of the old order of things 
m the administered area, the breaking down of old associa 
tions of ideas, in spite of the innate conservatism which is 
antagonistic to change and yields reluctantly Ornaments 
which formerly were worn exclusively as insigma of con 
spicuous prowess and achievement tend to become, under 
the altered conditions induced by the pax bntanmea and 
Government control, mere meaningless embellishments of 
those who have achieved little, or of the merely rich The 
decay of old customs too often involves for the natives loss 
of pnde and interest in themselves and their past traditions , 
virility gives way to listlessness and apathy, a state which is 
now recognized as one of the potent factors in promoting 
depopulation The arbitrary suppression of all traditional 
customs, ceremonies, and dances — in eluding even those 
which m themselves are harmless enough — on the plea that 
they belong to the " bad old days of heathendom and head 
hunting,” is a shortsighted and retrograde policy It strikes 
at the roots of practically the whole social structure of the 
people, and its effects are apt to prove disastrous Meta 
morphosis by successive very slight modifications of existing 
habits and practices may lead to the desired result — -that of 
evolving law abiding and useful citizens from the sometime 
head hunting savages— without loss of that alertness and 
efficiency which, under the “ bad old ” conditions, proved 
essential to survival, and the loss of n Inch is so detrimental 
to any real and permanent betterment I must not be 
tempted to enlarge upon this theme I have elsewhere 1 
stated my views upon the subject of the possible means of 
uplifting the primitive or “ unnsen ” peoples My mam 
point is that the Nagas, with their fine physique, intelligence, 
and considerable potentialities, are worth preserving and 

Society V ° l IIS1V> 1023 ( p « 6 .dent«al Address to the Folklore 
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are capable of improvement if a process of gradual successive 
changes be adopted, and if they are allowed to absorb the 
ideas of higher culture in small doses whose effects may be 
cumulative. 

Of the Ao-Nagas, who are so fully and interestingly por- 
trayed by Sir. Mills, I have many very pleasant recollections. 
Reserved they may be in the presence of strangers, but I 
was often welcomed by them and hospitably entertained. 
Hospitality, it is true, has its drawbacks sometimes, 
and the filthy receptacles in which madhu (rice-beer) is 
served rather checks one’s enthusiasm for the potable 
contents. Similarly, the proffer of that arch-delicacy of 
the Nagas, parboiled hornet grubs, inches long — so 
greatly appreciated by them and, therefore, a generous gift 
— invokes a feeling of repugnance not easily overcome, 
especially if one has recently seen the palpitating, peristaltic 
maggots alive in the comb To refuse them might hurt the 
natives’ feelings, and one just swallows the grubs and one’s 
pride (or prejudice) simultaneously, feeling that one has 
at least played the game by Naga altruism 

The Aos practise various arts and industries with success. 
They are skilful carvers, and the zoomorphic designs carved 
in complete or high relief which adorn especially the 
morungs, are of great interest from the points of view of 
technique, of symbolism and of variation upon adopted 
themes. The paramount glory of the Ao country is to be 
seen in the huge hollow-log gongs, or xylophones, 1 serving 
as broadcasting instruments, which sometimes are as much 
as 40 feet in length and 5 feet in diameter. These are carved 
at one end with a huge “ figure-head ” representing the head 
of the Water-buffalo, though, owing to the conventional 
rendering of the theme, the Aos themselves mostly fail to 
recognize the real violiv. These instruments are truly 

1 I steadfastly refuse to follow my friends, Hutton and Mills, m 
describing these as “ drums " The use of the term “ drum ” to percussion 
instruments other than those sounded through the medium of a tense 
membrane has caused infinite confusion Since the drum proper also 
occurs in the Naga Hills, it is eminently desirable to differentiate it 
from the xylophone, whose evolution has been from a totally different 
origin, and whose principle of sound emission belongs to a totally distinct 
category. 
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impressive objects and represent immense labour expended 
both in their hewing out and in their transport up to the 
hill top villages from the spots where the huge trees were 
felled The dances and ceremonial ritual of these people 
arc vastly intriguing to the ethnologist and lack nothing in 
the picturesqueness of their barbaric splendour 
It is curious, perhaps, that the Ao Nagas about whom 
comparatively little had previously been written, should 
have formed in the last two years the subject of three distinct 
works by as many authors Mr W Carlson Smith, an 
American missionary, published, in 1926, a substantial 
volume upon this tribe, and in the same year a small book 
was issued by Surendra Nath Majumder, of the Assam Medical 
Service, dealing with the same people The present work 
by Mr Mills in no way suffers from the fact of the Aos 
having already been described by other writers In each 
instance the point of view is different, and it is, indeed, a 
matter of interest to compare the impressions of these 
Nagas arrived at independently by an American missionary, 
a Hindu medical officer, and an English resident official of 
the Assam Government 

Ethnologists, in particular, will be grateful to Mr Mills 
for his careful and exhaustive study on one of the important 
and well defined tribes in the Naga Hills The volume well 
maintains the high standard of excellence set by Dr Hutton 
m his two monographs Great credit is due to the Govern 
ment of Assam for the encouragement given to its officials 
to study intensively the natives who are under administrative 
control The growing senes of tnbal monographs issued 
under Government auspices wall be standard works of 
reference, valuable not only as a record of the indigenous 
native customs beliefs, and ideals, but also is a means of 
understanding and of evaluating the status and potentialities 
of these unrisen peoples, a prime factor in promoting 
and facilitating an enlightened, sympathetic, and just 
administration 

Henhy Balfour 

Oxford 

August, ID’S 
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INTRODUCTORY 

IN this volume an attempt is made to describe a peoplo 
wllich presents several characteristics not found in any of the 
Naga 1 tribes dealt with in tho monographs hitherto pub- 
lished hy tho Government of Assam. Tho Ao custom of 
disposing of their dead by laying thorn out on platforms; 
their elaborately organized' village councils; their claim to 
have emerged from the earth not at the Kczakenoma Stono , 3 
but near Chongliyimti on tho right bank of the Dildiu; 
their huge xylophones laboriously hewn out from single 
logs; their tattooed womcn-folk ; their division into lan- 
guage groups so stable that a husband and his wife will at 
times convorse together each in his or her own language ; 
and then complicated clan and phratry rights, all distinguish 
them sharply from their Serna and Lliota neighbours. The 
name Ao is a current mispronunciation of Aor, their own 
word for themselves, meaning, according to their own state- 
ments, “ thoso who came ” (i.e. across the Dikhu), as distinct 
from Mirir (“ thoso who did not come ”), tho term used for 
Sangtams, Changs, Phoms and Konyaks . 3 Under tho term 

1 In view of the fact that Ptolemy in tho third or fourth century s.n. 
and Shiabuddm Talisli in tho sixteenth both speak of Nagas as " A'nnflcr," 
qud " naked,*’ I must recant nay derivation of “ Nega ” from the Sanslcrit 
A’aj (vide Mills, 2 he Lhota Naqas, p xvi n.*) and substitute tho Sanskrit 
najna — but reluctantly, for the Aesameso call them Nfiga, and both 
Shiabuddin and Ptolemy’s informers may have known only Urdu and 
jumped at conclusions — J H H. 

1 This is usually regarded as tho place of division, not emergence, which 
is put at Maikel or elsewhere — J il H. 

■ Personally I doubt tlus explanation of the terms Aor and Jl/irjr, 
and regard Aor as Simply “ thoso who are ” {A demonstratno and ER or 
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Ao I shall include only tho*e who speak tlio Chongh, Mong- 
scn, Changki, and Sangpur dialects The last used to bo 
spoken in the Sangpur “ khel 1 " of Longsa, but is now 
practical) obsolete and may be disregarded I met one 
old man who was reputed to know it, but he could only 
muniblo a few words, and the whole “ kliel ” now speaks 
Chongh, though the inhabitants still carve their sacrificial 
mithan posts in a way peculiar to themselves, and retain 
their own pattern of tattoo Besides these there are others 
who havo some claim to bo regarded as Aos, but I have not 
attempted to describe them Yacham and their small neigh 
hour Yong, for instance, speak a dialect resembling Chongh, 
but follow Phom or Konjak customs to a great extent 
Yacham rccenth told mo that they really did not know 
what they were — Aos would not recogmzo them ns Aos and 
their trims DiUiu neighbours would not accept them ns 
kinsmen Then there are villages such as Lotigln and 
Noksan which havo long been under Chang chiefs and havo 
adopted Chang dress and custom, though an Ao dialect is 
current in them together with Chang As thc«o villages 
appear to ha\ o lost their characteristic Ao customs, and aro 
►ltuated m unadmmistered territory where I havo been 
ttnablo to visit and study them, l have made no attempt to 
deal w itli them 

I havo Bpoken of the Chongli, Mongsen and Changki 
" hnguago groups” for wnnt of a better term Thoy 
undoubti-dJj represent fliffcrtnt waves of immigrants speak- 
ing different dialects But time has complicated matters 
Each group 1ms its own set of clans, but the language divi- 
sions, though showing wonderful stability considering the 
conditions under which they arc maintained, havo begun to 
break down in places Examples will make the point clear 


fi 11 ® >"** * to **“ ” « * u ttarV Ao Aojo Ihdwmry, 

U limrnL * V. 1 . Jr,nr * , ' n * ou! 1 U x) »ho aro not ’ an<l the 
“ / r l r ^ 10 * ,u « «f « Clumpa-l-etwocn MStmn, 

R^r ?nU am not men at all or to ll at of any of tho 

^ TijTV ° tl^mu-lviva mm ’ an I tl cir neighbour* aomethm* 

h« «arp»*n tl emw'hra and tl nr 
Hoy, Tl# Ao <ysc 

‘-KU1, onefavdtap: S»o p S2.—J I* W 
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Mongsenyimti and Chungtia for instance contain none but 
Cliongli and Mongsen clans respectively, speaking their 
own dialect and following their own customs Of the two 
“ IJiels ” of Sangratsu one consists of Mongsen clans speak- 
mg the Mongsen dialect, and the other of Chongli clans speak- 
ing the Cliongli dialect — the two not twenty yards apart 
Each “ khcl ” knows the other’s language but speaks its own, 
and a Mongsen woman married to a man of the Chongk 
“ khel ” will speak Mongsen to her husband but Chongli to 
her baby, for tho child is Chongli like his father and must 
be brought up to speak Chongli But in Mohongtsu 1 
village, while there is a Cliongli “ khel ” and a Mongsen 
“ khel," tho w hole village speaks Mongsen It must bo 
very inconvenient to speak two languages m the same 
village, and the tendency to adopt a common tonguo is a 
natural one A tale from Longmisa shows the misunder- 
standing which may arise Tradition relates that a Chongli 
and a Mongsen man had a quarrel about tho ownership of a 
clump of bamboos of tho land called in Mongsen chang- 
purong The Mongsen man kept shoutmg about these 
bamboos (all Nngas talk at the top of their voices when they 
are quarrelling, and often when they are not), and the 
Chongli man, mishearing him, thought he was shoutmg 
changpong, the Chongli word for a frog Teeling himself 
insulted ho took a fine of a pig, and from that day the 
Mongsen men gave up tlieir language as too liable to lead 
to expensive misunderstandings The whole village there- 
fore now speaks Chongli 

It is clear then that a man of Chongli descent may often 
speak Mongsen ns his ordinaiy language, or vice versa 
When I speak therefore of Chongli or Mongsen words I am 
referring solely to language without any reference to the race 
of the speaker, and when I speak of Chongli custom I am 
describing the habits of people who are Chongli by race, even 
though they may speak Mongsen, and similarly with Mongsen 
custom But as far as possible examples of custom and 

1 Tins village has given its name corrupted into ilokokehung to the 
Civil Station and the administrative subdivision of the Naga Hills District 
I have throughout used the current corruption when speaking of the 
station and tlie real name when referring to the village — J. P SI 
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ceremonial liave been taken from villages or " khels ” where 
there is no confusion 


Situation. 


The Aos, who numbered 30,599 at the census of 1921, 
occupy a portion of the Naga Hills bounded by the Dikhu 
River on the south-east, the edge of the plains on the north- 
west, the Konyaks on. the north east, and the Sernas and 
Lhotas on the south-west 3 In former days they occupied 
a big shoe of what is now Sema territory, and extended at 
least to the Wokha-Bhandari bridle path in the present 
Lhota country. But the tube is an old one and past the 
zenith of its power, and the Semas were pressing them hard 
when we annexed the country in 1889. Their country is a 
pleasant one of long unbroken ranges, sloping gently down 
to moderate streams. The land, of which there is ample for 
all, is fertile, and the huge belt of forest lying between the 
foot of the hills and the cultivated portion of the plains 
must have always discouraged the casual Assamese immi- 
grant, 2 who might bluff no small gain out of the unwarlike 
villages of tbe outer range, but could not bluff a tiger which 
might be waiting for him on tbe way. The Aos themselves 
divide their country into four ranges, assigning each village 
to the xango on or near which it is. These ranges, run ir 
roughly parallel lines, and are named as follows : the Lang 
bangkong (“ bed range ”) so called from a fancied resem 
blance to a bed, running along the left bank of the Dikhu 
parallel to it to the north-west the Asukong (" nver range ”) 
a low, irregular range flanked by small rivers ; again paralle 
and to the north-west the Changlukong, called after Changk 
villago which stands on it; and finally the Chapvukong 
called after Chapvu village. This is a low range flanking 


V s? Iie3 0U<S ‘ de tIus ftrea - beine on the n S ls t bank of tb 

n * ’^ d ® ( tofcsl ' alon 2 tho foot of the lulls is generally regarded as of com 
C 6«>wth, and communication between the plains and th 

Wore thl “? c . h st an earlier period of history 

Ume t! a a£ A sSaI "; of recent y^rs At the sam 
A0S ba ?\P ob4bl y received more admixture of actual Assumes 
Uooil than most jfaga tribes, and during the Bormese mvasionTan 


Assamese took refuge in the Ao country J. II, II, 
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the plains It is amusing to note the way in which tlio Ao 
assigns degrees of “smartness * to each rango, exactly as 
wo distinguish Mayfair from Upper Tooting TJio order is 
that in which I have given the ranges An Ao of the 
Lnngbangkong is inclined to look down on an inhabitant of 
the Asukong and still more on men from the two outer 
ranges, a villager of the Chapvukong, in Ins turn, regarding 
the plainsman with contempt — not unmixed with fear of Ins 
exceeding cunning But among the Aos these opinions are 
not often expressed It is cheaper to keep your thoughts to 
yourself in a land where a fino of a pig is demanded for any 
remark which could b} the utmost stretch of tho imagine 
tion be regarded as defamatory Nor does anyono ever 
move m order to get a “ better address ” It is very rarely 
that an Ao does not stick to the village where his ancestors 
lived before him An immigrant finds ho has little status in 


Ins new homo Indeed to call a man a new comer is a 
recognized form of insult, involving the inevitable pig as 
damages There are doubtless as good men in Balham as 
there are m Belgravia, but thero must bo fow men on tho 
Chapvukong as good as the average inhabitant of tho Lang 
bangkong and the Ao distinctions between the ranges are 
no doubt largely justified Tho villages on the inner range 
were contmually at war with their trans Dikhu neighbours 
This and the greater height of many of them, has tended to 
keep them vinle and health} Wars w ere plcntifu enough 
in the old days throughout the Ao country, but nowhere was 
tho pressure so great as on the Dikhu frontier 10 nearer 
tho plains the greater tho heat, tho less the raiding and tho 
less virile tho people Tor as far bock as the} can remember 
the Aos have been fncndl} with tlio rulers of Assam, and the 
Plains lnvo never been used as a happ} hunting ground for 


head seekers 1 


■ th. eirlier d.v, of 

of V 10 lull t wer ® chapvukong had to maintain an armed 

lost below 11 e northern end of tl o Chap A „ 1 j cr s who used to s'ip 
Ronrd winch patrolled at night an a 01 10 " 
into tho coolio lines for 1 — J ** 
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Origin and Migrations 

Ao tradition states quite definitely that the ancestors of 
the tribe came ont of the earth at Lungterok 1 (“ six stones ”), 
sometimes called Ungterok, lying on the top of a spur on 
the right bank of the Dikhu just about opposite Mokongtsu 
The stones, which I have not seen, as they are across the 
frontier, are just above the present Sangtam village of Chong- 
liyimti 2 One is pointed out as the source of the Pongern 
and Lungkam phratnes, and another as that of the Chaim 

1 The Phoms also claim to have emerged from the earth at Lungterok, 
but do not reckon themselves as A 03 I hey first settled with Sangtams 
somewhere in the present Northern Sangtam country, each tribe forming 
one khel " of a common village One day the Sangtams proposed a mock 
fight, each side to use bamboo spears, and plantain leaves instead of 
shields The Phoms agreed and being simple honest souls (they have 
changed since), observed the conditions, while the Sangtams covered real 
shields with plantain leaves The natural result was that the Phoms 
had many casualties and the Sangtams none Disliking such treacherous 
people as neighbours the Phoms migrated to their present country 
The Semaa tell an exactly similar story of a fight between two of their 
clans early in their migration — J PM 

* Dr J H Hutton visited the stonea in November 1323 He describes 
them as follows in his Tour Diary 
f ' Noi ember 6th 


"We went up to Chongliyimti, three miles off at the top of the hill, a 
small village of some thirty or forty houses, and paid a visit to Lungterok, 
the famous bix stones from which all the A 03 derive their origin, as well 
as the Phoms and, I think, the Sangtams hereabouts Only three of the 
six are standing, and the biggest (the ‘ female ' Btone, as it was pointed 
out to me) was knocked down by a Christian evangelist who destroyed a 
small phallus which stood in front of it, and was later visited, I am glad to 
say. by a senes of well deserved misfortunes Two of the stilt standing 
stones were described to me a3 male ’ stones The sixth was hard to 
find and we were told that one of them appeared and disappeared at its 
own caprice [cf Scott and Herdiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the 
Shan State*. 11, 27 tq , the Kachans at Dimapur, too, believe m a group 
of carved megaliths which reveal themselves to tbo very pious only), but 
wo eventually found it leaning up against a ficus of some sort There was 
also a very small erect stone east of the path All are in a patch of heavy 
jungle which may not be cut at all, and the stones may not be touched, as 
to do so would cause storms of wind and rain or bait The ‘ female * 
stone has a natural fissure m its surface with a deep hollow behind 

In some traditions the Chaim phratry do not spring from this ‘ female ’ 
one like the Pongen and Lungkam, but come from one of the two ‘ male * 
s, os, which possibly reflects a real distinction in culture between the 
V ‘™ .Y* 3 on . e ?* 1 , possibly, having had a matnhneal system, distinct 
1 P atnlm eal ono of another stock The \\ ozukamr clan are fined 
* rom the stones at all as they are descended from an 
» weaving when a hombill s tail feather fell on her from 

Chnnf-lii imi? ,v Ver '. r took place close to the ‘marling ’ in old 
Lunvtomr 1 i«Vf Jn t0 . ot wluch , 13 8tUl shown Tlus old village adjoined 
” bat "warned ot ,t moved to it. pte»nt .it? higfier up 
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put straight into lus mouth, and twenty nine young bucks 
followed his example 1 So these thirty men raided Kubok 
and defeated it and the Mongsen were forced to come to 
Chonghyimti and form a “khel” side by side with the 
Chongk Thus began their long copartnership From 
Chonghyimti the Aos began their invasion of their present 
country All except a few crossed the Dikhu, those who 
did not do so being the ancestors of the present Sangpur 
khcl” of Longsa Of those who crossed one big body 
pushed on and founded Lungkam, while the majority settled 
at Kurotang, a now vacant site on Ungma land Of these 
one bod} moved up and founded Ungma while another body 
founded Sutsu and Kabza Trom these places they gradually 
spread over the land It is interesting to note that two of 
the earliest villages founded were ruled by women One 
was Sangtamla, where the present Subdivisional Officer’s 
bungalow stands, and one was the first foundation of Kabza 
on a site a short distance from its present one Neither 
seems to have been a great success Sangtamla was obliter- 
ated by Mohongtsu raiders, while at Kabza female rule did 
not last long, though in the present village the custom still 
obtains of having a recognized woman representative of 
tbo female point of view, who states her arguments with 
emphasis and reiteration in any case before the village 
council where her sex is involved She is not, however, 
recognized as a member of the council and has no privileges 
I have been at pains to collect all the traditional informa- 
tion possible as to the people whom the Aos found m posses- 
sion of their present country when they invaded it These 
Btoncs givo us some of our very rare glimpses of the early 
history of the lulls and may help to throw welcome light 
on tlio complicated question of the origin and composition 
of tbo Naga tribes os wo know them to day For Naga 
invaders do not as a rule obliterate their foes More usually. 


. !TJ or ^ en ' l fat is still occasionally administered by Clianps 
V V da ngerous enterprise It 1 en Snntok was attacked by 
wf?™» 'illaew tl o chief Cl abasutlang made some of his 

llanmnnnlilm ° ne *f tl em is still alive — Ilangsaj otnehung alias 

dD ° ! tU P, r ° v m,nent tMth ) that the 

the tt . M an e^ubition on occasions provided ha gets 

me rest ol tl e pig which must be a big one —J P M 
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after reducing the village which is their objective to a suit- 
able frame of mind by repeated raids, they come and live in 
it as overlords, take wives from it, and gradually absorb 
it mto their own community Even if the greater part of 
the invaded village does retreat out of range, as sometimes 
happens, some are almost sure either to remain or to creep 
back to an existence inglorious but secure So that “ the 
Canaamtes who dwelt in the land ” must form an important 
element in the Ao stock of to day The Aos describe these 
people under three names As they pressed north east along 
the Langbangkong they came in contact with a people, whom 
they call Isangyongr, living at Yongyimti The two races 
lived there Bide by side for a tune, but eventually the Isang- 
yongr moved on and now form part of the population of 
Tamlu and Chota Ranching Their abandoned sites are 
marked by small monoliths, such as Konyaks still put up 
Again one hears of battles with Nokrangr 1 One of their 
villages was situated at Nokrangrmangkoturong (“ the place 
where the Nokrangr hang their enemies’ heads ”) on what 
is now Mongsenyimti land Another traditional site is 
Nokpoyimchen, which was broken up by Lungkam, the sur- 
vivors crossing the Brahmaputra and settling in the hills on 
the north bank, where they seem to have formed part at any 
rate of the Dafla tribe of to day 2 About 1007, so accurate is 
traditional memory, two Daflas actually found their way to 
Nokpoyimchen to see " the place where their forefathers had 
lived ” Natusu, on Wnromung land, was another Nokrangr 
site But their biggest and most famous village was at 

« Tins would mean “ Dao slicing people," rang implying a slicing as 
opposed to a chopping cut Such a drawing cut would be the only stroke 
possible with the long two handed sword like ‘daos," of which a few 
specimens exist m Changhi — see illustration facing p 61 I have occasional!'/ 
heard the Nokrangr spoken of as Noklnngr, “men of the long ‘daos,’ " 
noklang being the general Ao word for r 11 obsolete long tanged ‘ daos ” 
whether of the narrow Changki typo or ordinary broad pattern — J P 31 

For various reesons I think Noklangr can be definitely preferred to 
Nokrangr, and has particular force if the original Ao weapon was the 
Kalyo liengvu axe, which eurvu cs In the villages round Saramatl, though 
eierywhere gn mg nay to the long “dao Air O Callaghan reports that 
Rangpang \agas use no weapon except the “dao ” — J H If 

1 It must b® to some such story as this that Pla\ fair refers {The Oaros 
p 24), but I know of no tradition specifying the Garo Hills as the place 
where the fugitives settled Probably no Ao even knows where those 
particular hills arc — J P 31 
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Alungtaluba, just outside Lahhum village, where the 
Gove rnm ent Best House stands now Hero too they were 
raided fay Lungkam Somo of the refugees made for the 
plains and are thought by the Aos to be tho ancestors of the 
Mins of the Brahmaputra Anothor tradition says that 
some of these refugees turned up into the hills again near the 
present Konyak village of Anahi Such, at any rate, is the 
ongm claimed by the Noklang clan of IConyaks in Tamlu and 
Namsang Those who did not go down to tho plains 
founded Nancham 1 It is clear from tho description given 
that these Nolcrangr were Ivonj aks of sorts They are said to 
have been potters and to have shaved their heads at the sides, 
wearing their hair in a bun at the back with a flat piece of 
bamboo stuck through just os many Konyaks do to this day 
The third people wo hear of are the Molungr, whoso name is 
still preserved m tho Molungkong ndgo between Khensa and 
Mubongchokut, and in the village Molungyimchon They 
were expert blacksmiths and potters, and did not eat pork 2 
One of their villages was at Nok6on!uni close to Longchang 
The founders of Longchang held them in such respect that 
they bought tho right to found a village for twelve cloths 
and one rmthan But the two villages were too close for 
peace and in the inevitable quarrel the Molungr were defeated 
and began their long retreat to the North Eventually they 
were driven into the plains Somo returned and lived at 
Molungyimchen, where they are represented by the Sang 
hchar clan Others are said to have crossed the Assam 
Valley and settled in the lulls on tho north bank, while 
others again worked their way along and turned up into the 
hills again in the Konyak country There is no tradition 


1 Usually called Longsamtane the name by which it is known to the 
ChongU Aos — J PM 

* It w worth notmg that tlie Singphos classify the Chinese into those who 
eat and those who absta n from pork (Jenkins Notes on a Trip ttcioss the 
ratkm Ilanrjt in tho Selcctio t 0 / Papers regarding the II til Tracts between 
awl Burma) theNagas of Maram and some allied villages in Manipur 
do not eat pork (information gnen bv Mr C Gimson) In German New 
uinea it is not eaten been iso the bouIs of the dead enter into pice (Golden 
Woujl VIII 20C) tho igh a different reason is given elsewhere (ibid 33) I 
tabn “J P arts oI the Hebrides and bes dea the Jews 
in waa not the worshippers of Attis o! Adorns and of 

Os ns except once a year (Gold n Bough VIII, pp 22 eqq ) — J II H 
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as to the appearance or dress of the Molungr, but pot- 
making and blacksmith's work are Konyah, and not Ao, 
crafts Indeed it would be safe to say, I think, that Isang- 
yongr, Nohrangr and Molungr are only three names for the 
early Konyah inhabitants of the Ao country 

It may hhve been noticed that the Changki group has not 
been touched on in the account I have given of the Ao tradi- 
tions of invasion My reason is that it stands on a very 
different footing from the Chongli and Mongsen groups, who 
are undoubtedly later arrivals m the Ao country Waro- 
mung was the first Mongsen village on the Changkikong 
But Changla had already occupied and abandoned the site 
Though their dialect closely resembles Mongsen they differ 
markedly from them and from the Chongli m certain 
respects, and I am convinced they contain a far larger pro- 
portion of Konyak blood Indeed Nancham, one of the 
Changki group of villages, is definitely said to have been 
founded by Nohrangr Tradition says that they once wore a 
cane belt for their sole garment, as many Konyaks still do 
Konyaks, agam, make pots, but for all Ao villages except 
those of the Changki group this art is " tabu ” 1 They speak 
vaguely — very vaguely — of having originated from Lung 
terok, but the first settlement they name is Lungyakinjuk, 
on Mongsenyimti land not far from Nokrangnnongkoturong, 
a Nohrangr site 

How long it took the Aos to reach the zenith of their 
power, and how long it was before they began to draw m 
their frontiers under pressure from y ounger and more vigor- 
ous tribes coming up from the south west we have no means 
of knowing, for there are no long genealogies or oral tradi 
tions to help the enquirer to estimate dates But it is clear 
that first the Lhotas and then the Sernas began to press them 
back to their present frontier, on which they were barely 
holding their own uhen the British came For long the 
Aos had maintained friendly relations with the Aliom Bajas, 
and several villages received grants of land in the plains in 
exchange for presents and promises to refrain from raiding 

1 So in Manipur no genuine Alampurt makes pots This is done by the 
Lof, who though speaking Meithei amt virtually Mampuna to the outsider, 
are regarded as distinct, and inferior, in Manipur — J H H 
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When, therefore, the British took over the Assam Valloy it 
was considered advisable to leave no doubt m the Nagas’ 
mmd 3 of the reality of the change Captain Brodie was 
accordingly directed to make a tour in the Ao country in 
1844 1 But it was many years before the hills were taken 
over and head hunting went on as merrily as before In 1 885 
another tour was made and orders were given that war must 
cease but the country was not formally annexed Matters 
were brought to head by a great raid by Changs on Mong- 
senyimti in June 1888, 2 in which the Aos lost at least a 
hundred and fifty heads As wo had ordered the Aos to 
cease from attacking each other it was felt to be mcumbent 
on us to protect them against invasions from without An 
expedition was accordingly 6ent against the Changs in 
December 1888 and they were made to understand that raids 


1 Vide Political Proceedings of the Government of Bengal* October 
I9th 1844 No 1*3 126— J P M 

1 A petition presented to Mr McCabe Deputy Commissioner of the 
Naga Hills in this year by a teacher of tho American Baptist Mission 
is worth reproducing in full It runs as follows — 

Petition given to Mr McCabe in 1888 
Honoured Sir 

We who give one respective mokes herein below respoctit e offer 
to place one charge under the protection of the British male and pray that 
an accisduration of the following statement tha English Government will 
be pleased to direct necessary arrangement and enquiries to be made in 
the matter 

We ere chiefs or headmen of the changs (i e villages) mentioned against 
over names we are all independent of each other having no king or a 
common head over us Most of us have received the light of Christianity 
and even a glimps of civilization through the remitting labours of tho 
Evangelical Society But notwithstanding the beneficial efleet that 
are being more to raise us to the state of humanity tl e wild habit and 
savageness national to an unprotected people like over awe have hitherto 
retorned all progress for mutual quarrel and bloodness resulting therefore 
have greatly thmne l us to have made our lives precasious W e there 
fore ammatly pray that on a personal inspection favour real condition 
over homes each stipalations may be mado with us as may be occasioned 
necessary to ensue allege nee on one side and protection with other 
Sir 

We are remain as 

Tour most obedient servant 
Hudhan Crhistian (**c) 

Native Teacher 


Hero follow names of men and villages 

*?, ?* cour3a untrue that most of the Aos were Christians at that time , 
not Chn i t I ! aD3 y 0t Ifc ts further untrue tliat the Aos 
t ?H? n °l ee x lt J ras onl y «» feeble and less vinfe villages 
aw-w™™ 18 ? 7 J h , 0 teach fS <*f the American Baptist Mission lias 
readdyaccepted that desired war to cease The power 
lul villages would far rather have been left alone ) — J p M 
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across tlie Dikhu would involve retribution swift and sure. 
An outpost with a small garrison was established at Hong- 
senyimti, and the Ao country was formally annexed in 
April 1889. The subdivisional headquarters were soon 
afterwards established at Mokokohung. 

Phratries and Clans. 

The question of the rights of phratries and clans in dress, 
social organization, etc., will crop up so frequently that it 
will be convenient if I deal with the somewhat bewildering 
subdivisions of the Aos without delay. 

Chongli Clans. 

The principal Chongli clans are given below, grouped under 
their phratries 

Pongen phratry — Pongenr, Yimsungr, Aotang, Wozukamr, 
Lunglcungr, Tsitir, Charir, Chongli Aiyir, Yongpur, Hobir. 

Lungkam phratry — Lungkamr, Azupongr, Makampongr, 
Mangkotsungmen, Mozur, Shomisensenzyar, Saiyichang, 
Ratucbang, Shompuchang, Lamtur, Azukamr. 

Gharni phratry. — Chamir, Chamitsur or Tsuwar, Chami- 
chang, Mongkamchang, Tamachang, Mutsubu, Sampur, 
Longrur, Tutangungshi, Amang, Merang, Lamtu-ungr, 
Yatenr, Chichir or Michipar, Chaochir, Cliisar. 

Of the three phratries the Pongen is definitely regarded 
as the senior and the Chami as the junior. The former is 
considered, probably correctly, to correspond to the Ang 
clan among the Konyaks, and has many privileges in the way 
of shares of meat 1 and the right to wear certain ornaments. 2 
In villages where there are no members of this phratry 
their rights in meat are usually held by the Lungkam 
phratry. The Chami have the fewest privileges of all and 
their inferior position suggests that they represent the people 
whom the Chongli absorbed in the course of their conquests. 
It is significant in this connection that the Konyaks call the 
Chami Aos “ Noklang,” the name given to the refugees from 
the Ao country who now form a clan in Tamlu and Nam- 
sang 3 All the phratries are stnctly exogamous and except 
1 Sea p 183 * Sea p. 42 * See p 10 
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where at Chonghyimti (the scene of nearly all Ao miracles), 
two brothers went fishing They put some small fry winch 
they had caught in a hollow bamboo with water, corked it up 
with leaves and put it on the fire to stew When they looked 
inside to their astonishment the fish were still alive Not 
to be done out of their meal they put in a cork of leaves of 
a different kind, and the fish were soon cooked But 
curiosity got the better of their hunger, and they again put 
in the first cork and replaced the bamboo on the fire, when, 
behold, instead of bemg cooked to a pulp the fish came to 
life again So the brothers realized that there was some 
wonderful virtue in these leaves 1 and carefully marked the 
tree from which they had picked them Whenever any of 
their clan fell ill all they had to do was to put some of these 
leaves by his head, and he immediately recovered The 
death rate being thus reduced to a minimum, the clan grew 
so big and powerful that the other clans determined to 
massacre it in self defenco A stand up fight in the open 
would have been useless, for the “ daos ” and spears of this 
undying clan w ere so sharp as to earn for them the nickname 
of Tsitir (“ terrifying people ”) At last it was decided to 
spare all the women and girls and suddenly to fall upon and 
lull all the males on the night when a man named Lungti 
sang was to perform the mithan sacrifice This plan was 
carried out and, the Tsitir being caught unawares, all the 
males were slaughtered except one baby boy Him his 
mother caught up in the confusion, and took into her house, 
where she cut off lus little cap of hair, so that he looked like 
a girl as his mother earned him about in a cloth with only 
his shaven head sticking out She dressed him in girl’s 
clothes and kept him m her house till he was grown up 
Then she bade him sharpen lus “ dao ” and spear and go out 
and stand up for his rights No one would tackle him and 
he lived and flounshed and refounded the clan, but the secret 
of the magical leaves was lost The founder of the Chanr 
clan was a stranger caught by a Yimsungr man just outside 
Ungma The stranger was carrying a bag slung round him 
and in this hag were found an armlet and a skirt of the 


CJ Siiakespear, Lushei Ktiki Clans p 183 — J H H 
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pattern worn by Yimsungr women The Yimsungr there- 
fore regard the Chanr as very closely connected with them, 
indeed as their adopted children The Chongli Aiyir seem 
to have come over from the Mongsen group 
In the Lungkam pliratry the clan from which it takes its 
name is regarded as senior The Mozur clan originated as 
follows On the day when Shiluti and his twenty nine com- 
panions raided Kubok, 1 he caught a hoy alive and instead of 
taking his head determined to keep him “ as medicine ” 
(tnozu) because he had no children of Jus own So the boy 
was brought up m Shiluti’s house and from him sprang the 
MozUr clan Some of this clan afterwards rejoined the Mong- 
sen and are known as Mulir, mull 2 bemg the Mongsen word 
for medicine At another time Shiluti found that his fish- 


trap was bemg robbed The thief left no tracks on the 
bank and ho could find no clue as to who the culprit was. 
So, like many another great man in a difficulty, ho consulted 
his wife, by name Tsongtsongsemla She advised him to set 
a trap He did so, and found next morning that the thief, 
a gibbon, had fallen from a purposely broken bamboo into 
the trap and could not get out 3 Shiluti pulled him out 
and kept him, and he turned into a man and founded the 
Shomisensenzj ar clan This clan is regarded as closely 
connected with the Mozur, both boing descended from 
adopted sons of Shiluti Anothor very interesting clan, 
found only at Merangkong, is the Azukamr {“ the people 
who grow out of a dog ”) Shiluti is again the hero One 
day ho went hunting with a particularly fine hunting dog 
called Konak (or Komak) The dog ranged on ahead and 
could not ho called back So Sluluti had to go home 
without it, hut all night it howled round about the 
village, and sometimes its howl was like the sound of a 


man calling In the morning when Shiluti went to look for 
it, ho found it half turned into a man So greatly had it 
c langed that he would hardly have recognized it but for a 

* See p 7 » ipra 

in the Mni« v p*‘;' <Ml , ottra I’P ln 8 , 3««nplovedfo r r no nkey8 and for python 
Tra”, j ul , V s used the Knbuu (ITodaon, A aga 

p C3J j*u jf * P an< * ky the Litotes (Mills, The Lhota A ago*. 
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white spot on. its forehead. The transformation -was soon 
complete and it became the forebear of the Azukamr clan. 
Members of the clan aro said invariably to have a scar on 
their bodies somewhere, representing the white spot on the 
dog ’8 forehead, and to be very fine runners “like hunting 
dogs.” 1 They do not at the present time avoid eating 
dogs’ flesh, 2 and even if they ever did so they would he likely 

4 There are several Melanesian parallels to this belief. In Mota children 
are believed to resemble physically and mentally the animal with which 
they are connected at birth {Rivers, The History of Melanesian Society, 
I, 152) Tho Mbembla group in Santa Cruz have red eyes like the red 
mbembla foil from which they aro descended (Rivers, op at , I, 219) 
In New Ireland the Taragan and Paktlaba moieties are bohoved to resemble 
physically the birds with which they are respectively connected (Rivers, op. 
cit , pp 602 and 503) — J. PM. 

* I think that they gav □ me as a reason for abandoning the “ tabu" on 
dog meat the view that it is too valuable medicinally to abstain from, 
and it may be noted that Major Sewell, writing of the Nicobars, remarks 
that though the dog " is undoubtedly the totem of tho tribe," nevertheless 
occasionally in some of the islands one is sacrificed and is then cooked and 
eaten (Joum Bombay Nat Hist Soc , Dec 1922, p 972) So, too, it is a 
Batta totem in Sumatra where one clan abstains from it (Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, XI, 223) Dog flesh is used as a food in many parts of the 
world Not to mention the Chinese, Astley'a Voyages (III, 17) records 
this m West Africa (ft Judah), Major Blake [Ducoitry, Vol IV, No 43, 
July, 1923) reports it from Siwa in the Sahara; Brown [Melanesians and 
Polynesians, p 136), in Samoa, Soppitt ( Account of the Kachcha Naga — 
BmpSo — Tribe, p 20) in tho North Cachar Hills, Lewin (I HU Paces of 
S E. India, p 220) of the Kumi m the Chittagong Hilt Tracts, and 
Shiabuddm Talish, the historian of Mir Jumla’s expedition to Assam, 
mentions tho fondness of Garos for it, and says that dogs instinctively 
howl and run away from a Goro (Blochmann, in J A S B , I, of 1872), 
a trait which the Assamese dog certainly displays towards the Naga; they 
are said to growl even inside tho house fence when an unseen Naga passes 
down the road In fact the dog seems to bo eaten either as a delicacy 
or as ordinary food in at any rate four of the five continents In modem 
Europe we are perhaps only credited with eating it unbeknownst to ua, 
but apparently they were eaten m Rome m Plautus’ tune (Dalechampius, 
commenting on a passage in Plmj , Nat Hut , XXIX, iv) 

ThB ceremonial consumption of dog is recorded in Luzon by Jenks [The 
Bonloc Igorot, pp 110-11, 142-43), and Frazer (The Golden Bough, Foil Lore 
in the Old Testament, etc ) gives a very large and widespread number of 
instances of the sacrifice of dogs on important occasions such as a cement 
mg of friendship, the making of peace, the taking of oaths, m rain making, 

HzJAv&wf V>“ EReeovwy, kt-IV wuraAwan s. tfes, vuoi'JiaA nf. w. 

Sparta and in Cana to the God of War, and in Argos to o fertility god 
The Macedonians and Boeotians sacrificed them in purification rites 
(Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament , I, 40S), and the Romans seem to 
have impaled them, rut m Jurea tambucta fix* (PI my, loc cit ), just as a 
Kulu or Naga to day impales a miserable pup on a “ panji ” The Bulgar 
leader, Krum, sacrificed dogs before Constantinople in 813 (Howarth, 
The Butganans, J R A I , XI, m, 243), and in mediseval Europe and late? 
dogs were a favourite animal in offerings to the Devil (Murray, Witch 
Cult in Western Europe, pp 154, 155 Of. The Angami Nagas, p 204) 
When the Sernas fix a boundary between an old village and its colony, 
they burn ft wretched whelp a In e on the spot fixed. 

O 
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long ago to have given up any prohibition likely to perpetuate 
vhat is regarded as a very scandalous story. Hut the name 
Azukamr sticks , the other clans see to that 

Both those uses of the dog and its use in disease may alike be the out- 
come of a vague feeling of veneration for the dog such as that recorded 
on the part of tlio Kenyahs by Hose and McDougall {Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
1,210), such a feeling as the sagacity and the valuable qualities of the 
dog to man, particularly in hunting, might well give rise to, qualities which 
liai o been recognized by the substitution of canine for human victims 
on the Nile (Frazer, G B , IV, 17) m Hawaii (id Belief in Immortality, II, 
426) and in the Naga Hills ( JM A I , LII, p C9), as well as in tlio honours 
paid to hunting dogs, who were crowned in ancient Italy (OR, I, 14) 
and in the Naga Hills are buried with particular respect ( The Angami 
Lagas, p 81, Ikt Serna A agas p 70, Mills, The Lhota Lagat, p 63, and eo 
too Konjak Nagas and the Thados), and are allotted a share of game 
killed by the Oraons (B C Roy, 2 he Oraons, pp 157, 237), the KhftBis 
(Gurdon, The Kharis, p 48), and by probably all Naga tribes (Hodeon, 
A aga Tribes of Manipur, p 66, Mills, The Lhota Nagas, p 65, Hutton, 
The Angami Nagas, p 89, 1 he Sema Nagas, pp 76 sq , 337), Cole (The 
Tinguian, p 412) records a custom in tho Philippines which is probably 
tlio some, though ho does not soy so 

Whatever tho reason may be, however, the dog appears to have boon 
associated from early times with the treatment of disease Apart from tho 
liair of tlio dog that bit jou " remedy, which is recognized by tho Sernas 
{v 1 he Stma Nagas, p 101) as well as by ourselves, tho Chinese put virtue 
in a lmir from the tail of a dog which didn’t bito you (Dennys, Folklore 
of China, p Oil As a sacrifice m illness the dog is used as the sacrifice 
par excellence by all the Kuki tribes, whether Tlmdo (eg McCulloch, 
Valley of Munmpore, p 66), Lusliei (Sliakespear, The Lusha Kuki Clans, 
pp 75, 77, 102) or China (Carey ft Tuck, Chin Hills Gazetteer, I, 200), and 
hiB use m sacnfico for disea«o is also reported from New Guinea (rrnzer. 
Belief tn Immortality, I, 296), from Hawaii (ibid , II, 405), and from the 
Korjaks of Siberia (trnzer, folk Lore in the Old Testament, I, 410) Doubt 
less in most of these cases the body of tho sacrificed animal is oaten by 
tlio BAcnficer, but sometimes the consumption of tho flesh lias a very 
definite purpose, as when dog flesh is eaten by tho Kansas Indiana of the 
west or by the Uuru and Aru islanders of the East Indies in order to become 
bravo (OB , VIII, 145) The Huancas of Pent worshipped tho dog, held 
its meat to bo most savoury, and consumed it at tlieir greatest festival, 
and appnrentlj also regarded dog as inspiring courage (I razor, Totemism 
and hrogamy, III, G79) Tlio Angainis, who cat dog at the Bokrengi, an 
important annual festival, certainly regard its flesh as 1 calth giving (2/ie 
Angami Lagos, p 201), and so, I think, do most other Nagas, particularly 
tho Soma, though tho Kinimi clan of that tribe, together with a section of 
imi "i R t' profess to abstain from dog flesh ( The Sema Nagas, pp 104, 
r 3 In 1 uropo the flesh, blood or fat of dogs has certainly been regarded 
irom tho earliest times as having medicinal properties In Ireland “the 
niotxi of many dogs " forms part of a charm against poison (Wilde, Ancient 
i *?*,*,’ Ireland, where it is also recorded Hint a hound was killed 

lor tho Great Worm *•) A writer to The Lancet of Nov. 12th. 1021, 
mentions tho uso in tho north of England of a reined v called '* dog oil ” 
notes ,,int Vharmacopie Untterselle of 1763 gave 
. i for , preparation of ointment, oil and liniment from dogs for 

. Anolher writer to Die Lancet (Nov 2Ctli, 1921] 
1553 . roc,ptt ,of tJo 8 011 f rom Culpeper’s Pharmacopoeia Londiniensxs of 

* Taka of Ballet cjl four pound, two Puppy dogs nonly whelped, earth 
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TI10 Chami pbratty is regarded as specially connected 
with water. It was Yimsangperung of the Tsuvtar clan 
who was first shown water by a bulbul 1 Tor this reason 
Chami women are usually called Tsiingalar (“ water finders ”) 
to this day, and certain duties in connection with water 
ceremonies must be performed by men of this phratry. 
Of the other clans the Chaochir have a curious story attached 
to them. It is said that onco upon a time Mangrong 2 
was inhabited bj r immigrants from tho plains of Burma. 
They burnt their dead 3 — hcnco the name of the place, 


worms washed in white wine, etc.” nnd Culpeper adds, " It is excellent good 
to bathe those Limbs and Muscles that luive been weakened by wounds 
or bruises " 

These instances perhaps carry on© back to Pliny again (Mat Hut, XXIX. 
iv), for he says, “ sanguine cantrto contra toxica mhtl praestantium putalur," 
and again, “ calulos lactcnles adeo puros cxutunalant ad ctlnan," on which 
Dalechampius, his seventeenth century editor, comments that dogs were 
sacrificed at the Lupcrcaha and to the Bona Dea, und refers to two 
passages in Ilippocrat e«. Book II, where dog flesh is prescribed, quoting from 
one of them ‘ otyiv toy 2 u «p/at mrlt ptlfavo! ” Hippocrates aeoma to 
has© been a believer in tlio flesh of dogs and whelps, for another 
correspondent of The Lancet (Dec 11, 1921) points out that ho recom- 
mended “ vicvKaKtoiov Kpiat " as a remedy in consumption, though this 
may occur in ono of tho two passages already referred to, as I have had no 
opportunity of consulting tho original 

It is possible that the % irtue of dog flesh is deduced from the observation 
of the healing effects of a dog belong its own wounds The first corre 
spowdents of The Lancet referred to reported that a whole family m 
Co Durham recently ascribed their recovery from scabies to tho lickings 
of a pet dog, and lie suggested that tho belief originates in a misunder- 
standing of tho Scriptural case of Lazarus, nlio succumbed to the treat 
ment It is, however, older than that, for Hal lid a j , m the article in 
Diseotery already referred to, quoting the Trench proverb Langue de c/nen 
aert de fiitdectnc, refers to the miraculous cures recorded of the aliruio of 
ABclepms at Tpulaurua which were ©fleeted by tbe licking of the patient 
by Aaelepius' sacred dogs, and states that at the beginning of the fourth 
century b c , the Athenians offered sacrifices to tho sacred dogs at a 
shrine of AsclepiU3 He refers m tins connection to Frazer, Pauaanicts, 
III, 240, and to Famoll, in the Class teal Quarterly, XIV, 130 eg — J H H 

1 So in Thado legend the first inhabitants who emerged upon upper 
earth became thirsty, but did not know where to find water, which was, 
however, shown to them by a bird (McCulloch, Account of tht 1 alley o/ 
Mvnmpore, p E0) — J H H 

* A village below Lungkam, now occupied by Semas — J F M 

* Tho Hill tribes of Burma who burn their dead include the Maru branch 
of the Smgpho3 (Scott and Hordiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States, I, i, 386), and the Lolos \ibtd , 615) There may bo others, 
but it is interesting to learn from Sir George Grierson (personal letter 
dated 21/6/23) that the language spoken by the Southern Sangtftms of 
the Phorr (Photsimi) group of villages, while it is m some ways allied 
to the language of the fiangtams proper, and to that of the Trans Dikhu 
village of langsa, contains words which appear to be Lolo and even Miaotsti, 
and cannot as a whole be relegated to any definite Maga group 
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THE AO NAGAS 

which means “ corpse burning ” — but otherwise imitated 
Aos m every detail of their lives And indeed they were 
apparently accepted as Aos till one on his death-bed called 
out (, ayu, ayu (mother, mother)” This gave the show 
away, for no Ao dialect uses ayu for “mother” They 
were, however, absorbed into the tribe and their descendants 
live at Mongscnyimti The Amang, 1 Merang and Lamtu- 
ungr aro regarded as later additions to the Chongli group, 
they and some of the Mozur having remained many genera- 
tions with the Sangpur on the right bank of the Dikhu 
Yatenr is said to mean “ first hungry people ” and the 
story about them is this An old man called Takutsu 
of tho Chamir clan, in the old days at Chongliyimti, went 
down with his friends to work in the fields He was the 
first to feel hungry and suggested knocking oS for the 
midday meal All sat down and the leaf parcels of cold 
rice were opened, when it was noticed, to everyone’s amuse- 
ment, that tho old man, though so eager for his food, had 
forgotten to bring any The nickname he earned that day 
ha3 stuck to him and to the clan he founded 


Mongsen Clans 

Below arc the principal Mongsen clans arranged 
in pliratncs according to tho most commonly accepted 
grouping 

First phralry - — Aijir, Tsangsotang Aijir, Yimclienchar, 
Alapachar, Achtimr, Yungpur, Mongsen Tsitir, Walmgr, 
Longtangr, Lungramr, Atsungchangr 

Second phratrij — Mulir, Mongsentsungr, Mongsen Lamtur, 


Tho Cliang tnbo eeetn at ono tune to have been in contact with people 
that b irnt tl eir dead aa tbcj express a considered opinion that burning is 
R 1^ ^ wa >’ to diijwjw of the deed, since it is likely to inflict unnecessary 

be\ ernll ill tnbos in Assam and I cr confines bum their dead the Rhasis 
tlruiinM the Hoclinru (who bury a* an altcrnatne), tho Taroan and Miju 
Mi»l mis i in Assam the Chakmn and Ivliyoungtha in tho Chittagong ilill 
Tmct* (Lewin tt llactt o/i f India p ISo) theLepchas of >,epul nnd 
Sikkim (Hooker U unal ijnn Journal* I, 12G 271) and tho Santali and 
the Junng-* Mundas Ho* Orsons Con 1# nnd other tribes of Chota \ogpur 
(Dalton i 0 noym, f>y of Ilmgnt) — J II If 

' A hems ongm u sometimes attributed to tho Amang Tlio Sangpur 
u**l to occupj a portion t>i what « now feeinn territory —-J p y 
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Mongsen Sampur, Lungchar or Lungchachar, Sanglichar or 
Molungr, Kabzar 

Third phratry — Ochichar, Langwar, Nungsachar, Kichu 
char, Asampachar, Lungtsuchar, Nmgsangchar, Amchar 

The phratnes are strictly exogam ous That is to say 
a man may not marry a woman of a clan which local opinion 
regards as belonging to his pliratry or to a corresponding 
Chongli phratry But there is considerable deviation m 
local custom, and some clans are assigned to one phratry m 
one group of villages and to another in another The 
Mongsen having no names of their own for their phratnes 
use the Chongli terms Indeed a Mongsen man when asked 
his clan will often at first give the name of the Chongli 
clan which he regards as corresponding to his own only 
giving his clan its true Mongsen name when pressed No 
one however, goes so far as to pretend they are Chongli 
when they are really Mongsen The Chongli recognize 
the Mongsen phratnes and Chongli and Mongsen of 
corresponding phratnes cannot intermarry 

It will be noticed that a number of names of clans end 
in char This can be translated either “ eaters ” or " clan 
descendants ” according to the root from which it is regarded 
as being denved The Ao prefers the first translation and 
supports it with lame stories and forced derivations A 
man of the Ochichar clan for instance, says the word means 
“ sparrow eater ” and not “ sparrow race ’ and produces a 
pointless story m support of his theory But the Kichuchar 
can hardly get out of the difficulty m this way, for to be 
an eater of worms (kichu) is little better than to have a 
worm for an ancestor, while Amchar must be translated 
“ sun clan,” “ sun eater ” bemg obviously absurd I am 
myself convinced that char means “ clan ’ and is equivalent 
to pachar In the name of a clan one would expect a ter 
mwation meaning “ clan ” and translated in this way one 
gets ordinary totemistic names 1 

In the first phratry, which corresponds to the Chongli 

1 M ght it not ba that char means both clan and eater and that 
the eating had reference originally to a ceremonial eating of the Totem ? 
— J II II 
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Pongen phratry, the Alapachar (“ slave clan ”) is regarded 
as clo'cly connected with the Yimchenchar clan, and the 
following story is told of its origin One Yaranehang of 
LungLim, of the Yimchenchar clan, having gone down to 
a junglo stream one day to look for bamboo shoots for 
pickling, saw an angel fish spawning ( muza ) Ho caught it 
and took it home, where it turned mto a boy, w horn he called 
Muzabang This boy he kept as a slave Now m those 
days the Nokrangr lived at Nokpoyimchen and their Ang 1 
Kotubn, had a wonderful tame hornbill which had two 
black bars on its tail instead of one One day it flew aw ay 
nnd came to Lungkam where Yaranehang saw it eating 
berries in tho jungle Ho so coveted the tail feathers of 
this wonderful bird that ho promised Muzabang his freedom 
if ho could snaro jt Muzabang accordingly snared it and 
killed it but instead of bringing it homo to his master ho 
hid the tail feathers and head in a hollow treo and told 
Yaranehang that lie could not catch the bird Yaranehang 
was suspicious, however and when Muzabang went down 
mto tho junglo again next morning his master followed his 
tracks and came upon him dancing by himself, with tho 
doublo barred feathers stuck mto his cane hat and the 
hornbill s head slung on his chest Yaranehang of course 
mido him give up the trophies, but, satisfied with his prize, 
not onlj forga\o him the lies he had told, but freed him 
according to his promiso and found a wifo for him Now 
Yaranehang wished to sell these wonderful feathers, so he 
sent out two women, Yatsungla nnd Achnrungmang to 
hawk them round tho country Thcso two camo in their 
wanderings to Mubongcliokut on the very day, as it happened, 
Hint n new bod} of \ lllago ciders was entering office Tho 
warriors of the village washed to kill the women in honour 
of tho occasion, but the women asked if the} might sing 
first, nnd permission being given the} sang songs so sweet 
and so complimentary to Mubongchokiit that the} wero 
allowed to go free So the} went on thur wn}, and as ill 
luck would hate it took the road to Nokpo}imclicn There 
the feathers were at once recognized as those of tho Ang’s 

* Any “ %llu E° l»»«t and cl id a Konjok term — J P M 
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lost hornbill, and, infuriated at its death, the young bucks 
killed the two women A small bird brought the news to 
Lungkam and war parties set out to avenge them But 
the warriors of Nokpoyimchcn, aided by a pack of fierce 
u ar dogs, not only repulsed every raid but succeeded in 
annihilating one party In despair Lungkam sent men 
along the Langbangkong to ask tho advice of soothsayers, 
who replied that only a childless old couple of Woromung, 
Lojangpung and his wife Akliangla, could holp them So 
they went to Waromung, and approached AlJiangla, who 
consented to return with them to Lungkam There she 
bade another raiding party set out and gave to each warrior 
a ball of cold boiled rice mixed with hair and thorns The 
raiders took these balls with them and threw them to the 
Nokpoyimchen war-dogs, which got the hair and thorns 
so wedged in their teeth that they could not bito and were 
killed Their masters fled m dismay, and Nokpoyimchen 
was taken and its inhabitants slain or driven down to the 
plains Because of the help given by AlJiangla Lungkam 
has never gono to war with Waromung When Nokpoyimchui 
had been finally dealt with and all the trouble was over 
Muzabang asked permission to found a village His request 
was granted and he founded Mungchen, where tho Alapachar 
clan is still numerous The Aiyir and Tsangsotang Aiyir 
are sometimes regarded as belonging to tho middle phratry 
The latter are descendants of refugees from Tsangsotang, 
an old site in what is now the Lhota country The Teitir 
are a Mongscn branch of the Chongli Tsitir 
Of tho clans in tho middle phratry, which corresponds 
to the Chongh Lungkam, tho Mulir are the Mongscn equiva- 
lent of tho Chongli Mozur, and one of their subclans, tho Muh 
Topukba, is regarded as equivalent to the Chongli Shomisen 
senzyar Tho Lungchachnr, sometimes called Lungchar, 
are often included in the first phratry Lungchar would 
mean “ stone clan ” but the Aos translate Lungchaclmr as 
*' from stone-eating clan ” They say that onco at a feast 
there were not enough leaves handy for ever} ono to have 
one for a plate, so that somo had to cat off the small flat 
slabs of stone used as lids for cooking pots Sangbchar is 
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man of the Oclnchar clan sacrifices a mithan lie gives shares 
of meat to members of the Mongsentsungr clan m memory 
of the day when the boys’ lives were saved The Anichar 1 
(** sun clan ”) are descended from a woman who fainted 
and fell over on her back one day when she was drying 
nee in the sun When she recovered she found she had been 
impregnated by the sun , 2 and the child she bore was the first 
man of the clan Sometimes two clans are distinguished with 
the curious names of Mirir-amchar (“ Trans -Dikhu people 
sun clan ”), and Tsumar anichar (“ Plainsman sun clan ”) 
These are regarded as the descendants of two women, one 
of whom was impregnated by the sun as it rose over the 
Eastern hills, and one by the sun as it set over the plains 


1 In some villages the Anichar clan is regarded as belonging to the 
Cliami phrfttry of the Chough group — J P M 

* The Palaungs, a Mon Khmer race m Burma, claim the sun as their 
ancestor by a union tvith a me naga, or serpent princess (Cochrane, The 
Sham, I, 58, and Scott and Hardunan, op cil , I, 1, 481 sq ), and some 
Kukis havo also a 6uh origin story (c Foil. Lore XXVI, i, 83 sq , where 
some parallels are given , Scott and Hardunan, Gazetteer oj Upper Burma 
and the Shan States, 1, 1, 458) Not to mention the Mikado, certain tribes 
in Indonesia, in Timor in particular, also seem to claim descent from the 
sun (Perry, Aleqahlhic Culture *n Indonesia, ch xi ), and a similar claim 
is made by the 1 uchi Indians of Oklahoma and by the Chief of the Natchez 
of the Mississippi (Frazer, 0 B , VIII 75, 135) So also the Pueblo Indians 
(Perry, Children of the Sun, pp 143, 212) 

Still nearer to the Ao story is that of the origin of the Kirghiz of Siberia, 
whose ancestress fainted in the sunlight (OB, X, 74, cf Purchas, His 
Pilgrimage, IV, \i, ? 2, 1 20 The Tartar Emperor Chingiz Khan 13 
‘ ingendred of the bun beames while the Indiana of Guacheto. in 
Colombia had an ancestor bom of a maid on whom the rising sun had shone 
(ibid ) and Sir James Frazer suggosts that the story of Danafe is another 
case, the shower o! gold being the rays of the sun Perhaps the more 
cynical interpretation one naturally puts on the story is the product of 
a grosser age 

So too among the Chaco Indians, by the Turks of Siberia, in Central 
Asia, by the Iranians, by the Hindus the sun has been credited with the 
power of impregnation, and m Brittany and Greenland the moon (ibid , 
p 75 tq) In the same belief, girls m the Pacific (Tahiti Samoa, Fiji, 
New Ireland) ore or were secluded before marriage to prevent their being 
impregnated by the sun, the girls m the latter place being kept m wicker 
cages for years, and not allowed out till after sunset Even so m Samoa 
and in Tahiti stories were related of children bom as a result of the sun’s 
liaving crept through somehow or other (St Johnston, Islanders of the 
JPacific. p 167 sq , and Man (July 1923) XXIII, 61, p 102) 

■\\1tl1 reference to fcho Tsumar anichar it is perhaps worth noting that 
tho ancestress of the Guacbeta above referred to was one of two sisters 
who were exposed together to tho rays of the rising sun till one of tbem 
conceived The other apparently did not, and we are not told that the 
experiment was then tried with the setting sun, but it dearly ought to 
have been, if only to provide a good parallel for anthropologists — J H H 
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Ghangh Clans 

It tv as mentioned above that there is considerable diver* 
gence of opinion as to what are tho proper phratrics of certain 
Mongsen clans In the Changki group there appears to bo 
no division into phratrics at all Thus, assuming, ns I think 
we may, that the Changki, Mongsen and Chough groups 
represent three waves of invasion of which the Changki 
group was the^first and tho Chongh group tho last wc get 
the common Naga three fold division into phratnes non- 
existent in the first wave, somewhat vague m the second 
and clear cut in tho last 

The clans found in tho Changki group aro named as 
follows 


[Lungchan (“ stono clan ”) 

I Ungtsiri 
1 Metamsangba 
[Losanghn 

Amn (“ gourd clan ”) » 
Changkiri (“ Changki people ”) 
Almgn (“ tying bamboo clan ”) 
Metsin (“ aloof clan ”) 


em ers of the four clans bracketed together may not 
m ermarry Otherwise a man may marry a woman of 
an ^ LS 0Wn ^ ie Eungchan are definitely regarded 
e r ,f eni0 , r c ^ an One “ khel ” of Changki is known 
e , on 8h khel ” and consists of people who fled from 
^ " a$ ^^en by the Lhotas All its 
„i_ 1 f n , B aV0 lon S ago been absorbed into Changki 

adnntp/l U i woraen this “khel,” no matter what their 
the Phnr^frf 11 ^ e > ^ ie ^heir hair with black strmgs after 
The OTnim 8 y e aU f retam ^e Chongh pattern of tattoo 
pnrenSs of the * ft’ ea ^ er emphasize the 

Monssen anH ^ 0 blood, often speak of themselves as 

1 The w’ * d fetUrned themselves ^ such in the last census 

tUe k fro “ a eonrd (Scott and Hardiman, 

Shans, Ahoms and La 1 1 «6) and so have the 

have bi Amn clan but Rov (Thr n ^ /,ans „I 120 ) The Oraona 
the word as nee soap ~J W^Oraons, p 327) gives the meaning of 
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Gkanglt Clans 

It was mentioned abovo that thero is considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to what are tho proper phratnes of certain 
Mongsen clans In tho Changki group there appears to bo 
no division into phratnes at all Thus, assuming, as I think 
vo may, that tho Changki, Mongsen and CJiongh groups 
represent threo waves of invasion of which the Changki 
group was the first and tho Chongh group tho last, vve get 
the common Naga three fold division into phratnes non 
existent m the first wave, somewhat vague in tho second 
and clear cut in tho last 

The clans found m tho Changki group aro named as 
follows 


Lungchan (" stono clan ”) 

Ungtsiri 

Mctamsangba 

Losanglan 

Amn {“ gourd clan ”) 1 
Changkiri (“ Changki pcoplo ”) 
Ahngn (“ tymg bamboo clan ”) 
Metsiri ( ' aloof clan ' ) 


em ers of the four clans bracketed together may not 
m ermarry Otherwise a man may marrv a woman of 
an Ut 1S ^ ,e lungchan aro definitely regarded 

„„ + ,;pf ni T <?, a , n ^ ne of Changki is known 

PkarurVi \. c °OSlsts of people wllO fled from 

T en ? Was taKcn *7 the Lhotas All its 
clans > 11 °+ 3 aVC ° n ^ ^ een a t>sorbcd into Changki 
~ ^omen of this “ khel,” no matter what their 
the Choncr^ 11 tlC t ^ ieir ^ air ™ith black strings after 

The^croun Z “? Z” th ° Chon S h ‘ a “°° 

pureness of th & ttkva }' B eager to emphasizo the 

Mon«en al Z ° ften s P“ k ° f Zmselves a, 

> Z “t , themselves as such in the last census 

Oa*eft«r o^Upper^Burma f e °^ d iScott &nd Hardiman, 

Sham Ahoras and Lahm (Coch™f Vi 1 » and so lave the 

ave an Amn elan but Ro v [The ^ ° n3 n l 120 sqrj ) The Oraons 
the word as ri ce soup _j H H P 327) glves fche of 
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Their dialect, which is very closely akin to that of the Mong- 
sen, lends colour to the identification Changki and other 
villages of the group are reticent on the subject 6f the origin 
of their clans and I have been able to record no stories, 
save the tradition that the Changkin clan aro descended 
from a plantain tree The teaching of the American Baptist 
Mission has made great progress in tins group Old customs 
are fast being abandoned and it is considered rather improper 
to relate old traditions, even if they are not forgotten 
I remember once I made what I thought was a joke before 
the head men of Changki village It was received with 
rather sickly smiles Later m the evening a man came to 
me and said, " When the head man had left you they laughed 
like anything at what you had said, but they do not laugh 
much w public because they aro Christians ” 1 There is 
not much in the way of (according to Ao ideas) spicy stones 
of antiquity to be got out of informants of this type But 
the proportion of Changki clans named after plants, etc , 
is remarkable, and one is tempted to say, looking at the three 
groups of the Chongli, Mongsen and Changki, that as tho 
strictness of the division into phratnes decreases so the 
proportion of totemistic clan names increases For I am 
convinced that the traces of ancient totemism are stronger 
in the Ao tribe than among the other Naga tribes which 
have been studied Indeed, according to Sir James Frazer’s 
definition of the belief, 2 the Wozukamr clan practise totem- 
ism to this day 


Appearance 

While there is no appreciable difference m appearance 
between persons of the Chongli, Mongsen and Changki 
groups, 3 Aos have a distinct average appearance of their 
own which distinguishes them from other tnbes, though it 
is difficult to put into words just where the difference lies 
The average height of the meu is about five feet eight, the 

* CJ p. 415 tnfra — J P M 

* Sir James Fmzer. Totemwmand.Esojainy.'Vol IV, pp 3 and 4 — J P M 
3 Mrs Clark, m the introduction to her Ao Naga Grammar, eavs that 

Mongsen are more Mongolian m appearance than Chongli Tina distinction 
has never been apparent to me — J P M 
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Their dialect, which is very closely akin to that of the Mong 
sen, lends colour to the identification Clianghi and other 
villages of the group are reticent on the subject of the ongin 
of their clans and I have been able to record no stones, 
save the tradition that the Changhin clan are descended 
from a plantain tree The teaching of the Amencan Baptist 
Mission has made great progress in this group Old austams 
are fast being abandoned and it is considered rather improper 
to relate old traditions, even if they are not forgotten 
I remember once I made what I thought was a joke before 
the headmen of Changki village It was received with 
rather sickly smiles Later in the evening a man came to 
me and said, “ When the head man had left you they laughed 
liho anything at what you had said but they do not laugh 
much in public because thej aro Christians ” 1 There is 
not much in the way of (according to Ao ideas) spicy stones 
of antiquity to be got out of informants of tins type But 
the proportion of Changki clans named after plants etc , 
is remarkable and one is tempted to say, looking at the three 
groups of the Chongli Mongsen and Changki, that as the 
strictness of the division into phratnes decreases so the 
proportion of totcmistie clan names increases Tor I am 
convinced that the traces of ancient totemism arc stronger 
in the Ao tribe than among the other Naga tribes which 
have been studied Indeed according to Sir James Frazer's 
definition of the belief , 2 the Wozukamr clan practise totem 
ism to this day 


Appearance 

While there is no appreciable difference m appearance 
between persons of the Chongli, Mongsen and Changki 
groups 3 Aos have a distinct average appearance of their 
own which distinguishes them from other tnbes, though it 
is difficult to put into words just where the difference lies 
The average height of the men is about five feet eight, the 


» Cf p 415 \ fra. — I P M 

* Sir James Fra2er ToUmi* nan l Exoyam j 1 ol T\ pp 3 and 4 — J P M 
a Airs Clark in the introduction to her Ao Aaffa ( rainmnr says that 
Mong«en nr© more Mongo! an m appearance than C! ongli This distinction 
has never been apparent to me ~-J P M 
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•women being some two inches shorter. In colour the Ao, 
like other Nagas, varies from light to darkish brown. Faces 
of the pale, Sallow type are not common, but men and women 
with a distinct ruddy flush are often seen, and in no tribe 
have I seen so many men with red noses 1 The cephalic 
index of the tribe is 78 88, and the nasal index 8P42. 1 
Wavy hair is the rule and in some individuals it is strongly 
curled. Perfectly straight hair, such as one sees among 
the Sernas, is exceptional In colour it is dark brown in 
children and black in the adult 2 Red is very occasionally 
met with. There is a httle girl in Chuchu Yimlang of pure 
Ao blood whose hair can only be described as “ Burne- 
Jones ” 3 Most individuals have a fairly strong growth 
of hair on the body, in this differing markedly from the 
Sernas, and approaching the Konyaks. Beards are not 
admired and most young men pull out the hairs from their 
chins, but old men often sport a scrubby growth. Men of 
the Changki group seem to have a slightly stronger growth 
of hair on the face than those of the other two groups. 
The Aos cut their hair exactly as do the Sernas 4 and Lhotas. 


25 to 45 is 78 92, the range of index being from 84 18 to 72 25. Mongsen 
figures for 23 similar adults are an average of 78 78, and a rango of from 
87 OS to 73 20 The average nasal index of 69 Chongh adults is 82 02, 
with a range of from 59 26 to 100 00 The average for 23 Mongsen adult3 
was 80 47, and the range 66 00 to 100 00 — J. P M 

* It is common, if not normal, in the Naga Hills for the hair of children 
to be of a sort of rusty colour, which turns black as they grow up Nagas 
do not ndmire it Pliny seems to have caught an echo of this m lus mon- 
strous account of tho races of Further India Ctesias gentem ex his quae 
appellatur Pandore, in comalltbus eitam, annos ducertos mere, tn juvenla 
eandido captllo, qui in seneclute nvjrescat Nat Hist , VII, n.— J. H H 

* Mendez Pinto mentions “ bright auburn hair ” in Martaban (Voyages 
ond Adicntures of Ferdinand JUende Pinto, translated by H Cogan, 1663, 
ch h) — J. H II 

4 Aos say that they used to wear their hair long at the back, as Konyaks 
do, but that they so admired the coiffure of the first Serna heads they 
took. that, hbny ■Atrri'e& v& \\ — I P Ml 

This fashion of wearing the hair in a mop, bo to speak, cut straight 
round the head abov e the ears and shaved below the edge of the out hair, 
appears to be confined at present to the central Naga tribes, to some 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, and perhaps some Burma tnbes 
It must at one time have been a much more widespread fashion, possibly 
associated with branches of the Mon race Tlius P.alph Fitch describes 
what seems to bo this fashion as seen on the Ganges ■ “ and some of them 
f 3 » .T*®” a man should set a dish on their heads and shave them round, 
w th0 . c ? ,W7 ' 0 ” Again La LouMre.wlio admired it like the Aos. 
describes what is precisely the Naga fashion as in vogue in Siam, though 
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The back and side of the head are shaved up to a lino level 
with the tops of the ears, and the hair of the crown trimmed 
so that it does not overhang this line. In the old days the 
s shaving was done with a newly broken piece of “ lay a,” 
the round brass discs which are used as currency , 1 while 
the ’trimming round w’as done by tapping off the hair on 
tho edge of a ** dao ” held in the hairdresser’s left hand with 
a piece of wood or a bamboo spoon held in his right . 2 Now- 
adays the more convenient cheap razor and scissors are 
fast coming in. In most villages little boys from birth 
havo their hair cut in the same way as grown men, but 
in some Eastern villages tho heads of small boy’s arc entirely 
shaved except for a small square tuft, giving them the 
appearance of Chinese dolls. Little girls havo their heads 
completely shaved. Women as a rule do their hair in a bun 
at the back. Some of the younger ones take great trouble 
with their coiffure and arrange a very effective loop which 
stands up’ above tho bun. Chongli and Mongscn women 
can be distinguished at a glance by the way they tie their 
hair. .. The former bind the bun round with strings made 
of their own combings and black thread, while the latter 
use strings of wliite thread. Women in Chantongia and 
the neighbouring villages coil their hair tightly round their 
crown. Hair brushes of pig’s bristles are sometimes used; 
more often the dried fruit of tho pandanus tree serves tho 
purpose. Tho fnco is broad and somewhat Mongolian in 
type, prominent cheek bones and a nose with a low bridge 
and broad nostrils giving it a flat appearance. The eyebrows 
are short and often slanting; the eyes, dark brown The 
body’ is well proportioned and neither slight nor stocky, 


there it was followed, as bv eotno Slishnus, by Loth sexes “ Lours cJiotcux 
sont notrs, grossiers ot plots, et l'un et I’nutre sexe los porte si courts. 

-m, AvbtvttiaaA vtf-tmi •&«. Vwm ViVf, 'a W&was 'i-vs #»•&- 

uessous do cela ils sont tondus fort prfcs. et cet air do tetanaissanfco ne d6plait 
point.” (Du Iiogaume de Suxm, I, xx\i The illustrations at pp 90 and 
154 of tho same ^ olume— Paris, 1691 — lea\e no doubt at all of what he 
meant). And in the same passage ho describes an altemntne fashion 
which must Juno been \ erj much what some Konya hs and some Angamis 
practise still. So, too, tho A bora aa reported by Dalton (VWit fo Sfrmhu 
in 1S55, Selections from tho Records of the llengal Corcmment, No. 
XXIII, p 160) --J. H. II 
1 Seo p. 102 tnfra 

* For illustration see J. H. Hutton, The Angami Xagas, p. 370 — J. P. SI. 
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and the whole tribe gives one the impression of being well 
nourished. Indeed corpulency among raiddle-agcd men 
is by no means uncommon.',. The calves are well, bui not 
excessively, developed. • The 1 women when young have* 
good figures and arc often decidedly handsome. The- tattoo 
op the chin does not detract ^from their appearance as much 
as one would expect and after a few weeks’ acquaintance 
with tho tribe one ceases to notice it. <■.* v 


Tattooing. " 1 ’ , 

Tradition has it tkaf; formerly Ao warriors who had taken 
heads had circles tattooed on their .backs , 1 and^the conven- 
tional Chang curved design on their chests , 2 but the practice 
has been given up, it is said because of the irksome food 
restrictions imposed t on men ‘so decorated . 3 All Ao girls 
are, how ever, tattooed - 4 The pattern vanes slightly from 
group to group but consists, roughly speaking, of fourj 
vertical linos on the chin, a chain of lozenges from' tho throat 
to tho bottom of the breast bone, inverted V.’s on tho front 
of tho shoulders and Btomach, lozenges* and solid squares 
on the wrists, lozenges on the lower part of the leg, and a sort 
of arrow pattern on tho knee. Tho illustrations give the 
patterns in detail. This elaborate ornamentation usually 
requires fivo years to complete. When a girl is about ten 
or eleven years old her legs are .tattooed up to tho bottom 
of the calf; the next year her chin,’. chest and tho fronts 
of her shoulders arc completed ; in tho third year the pattern 
on tho calf is done, and in the fourth year her knees are 

attooed ; in the final year her wrists and stomach are orna- 
racn e All tho girls of an age in tho village are dono tho 
samo year. In small villages there may not be enough 

blades , 0n , eAc k 8wle of tho back near tho shoiddcr- 
formwi y^onulaV'itffho t A r,bowll \ ch manufactures tho axo shaped “ claos ” 
comact^ tho Aos were >n regular 

»«£ ^x d r ix Eoparatetl by 11,0 

* Ynelmlf tt0 , n * -dnsamijva^w, p 370 — J. P. M. 

on their chests and \ niiL e n! a ^ C, f beads have tho Chang pattern tattooed 
Itna between thoevos m of . t,wt Vllla E° ^ sport a short vert.cal 
\ lilaces — j. jj ‘ 10 CU8lom ,n 8 °mo of tho neiglibouring Konj ak 






IDrtttrtnj by I> r J // ilitllon 

Tattoo of a woman of tin? Mongsen group from Longchang 
Back of tlie leg of tlie same 

Torso of a woman of tlie Mongsen group from Mokongtsu The rest as in No 1. 


trofacep SO 
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girls to make it worth while calling in a tattooer every 
year, so that some girls may have reached marriageable 
age before their tattoo has been completed. Once a girl 
is married 1 the only addition which may be made to the * 
tattoo already done is that on the wrists. The result is 
that women with incomplete tattoo are very frequently 
to be seen. The tattooing is a sort of rite de passage 2 Once 
a girl has undergone her first year’s tattoo she is regarded 
as a full-fledged member of the community. At this time, 
too, her ears are pierced to take the large brass rings ( yong - 
men ) which grown women of the Pongen and Lungkam 
phratries wear; her head, too, is no longer shaved, and her 
hair is allowed to grow long. She is in future regarded as a 
member of the clan, and, while she has hitherto been allowed 
to eat what she likes , 3 she must henceforth avoid all pro- 
hibited food . 4 The operation of tattooing is carried out by 
old women 6 in the jungle near the village, and it is strictly 
forbidden in many villages for any male to be present. 
The old women with the necessary knowledge are to bo 
found in comparatively few villages, and tour the country 

1 Of The Serna Nagas, p. 11, with reference to ear boring — J H H 

* Cf. Codnngton, The Melanesians, pp 237, 240 — J. H H. 

* Cf. the Hindu convention by which children of immature years are free 
to eat food which an adult could not take without being outcasted. 

— J.H.H. 

4 The Ciiangs regard it as absolutely essential that a girl should have on 
her forehead the pattern which is supposed to represent the mark on the 
head of a catfish This pattern commemorates the sacrifice of Jfolola 
to the flood (cf. J. H. Hutton, Molola, p 100 sqq , Man in India, Vol H, 
1022 , Shakespear, Lusha Kuki Clans, p 95) If a girl die before it can be 
tattooed it is marked in charcoal on her forehead before burial — J. T M. 

Perhaps to facilitate recognition after death, as by the Kerens of Burma 
(Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, p 242) Cf also the 
Oraon belief (Roy, The Oraons of Chota Nagpur, p 103), Hodson, Primitive 
Culture of India , p 116 sqq. (Sontals, Tangliuis. Abors, Daflas, Gonds), 
and the Negritos of Kedah (Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Paces of Pie Malay 
Vi, VJ/f'vha, •Ktmah.'eBtVb’Mmdrj th/u dnawg?. uvhJj. dhaffuiai, 
bat who regard the purpose of it as recognition in a distant countrj 
With reference to ear-boring cf The Sema Nagas, p 235n — J H. H 

* This work is absolutely forbidden fora roan. A semi educated Christian 
Ao, who found the environment of his own village cramping, went off 
to Calcutta to make bis fortune He soon came back, without a fortune, 
but with ideas, and set up as a tattooist His business came to an abrupt 
end when I found that his instruments consisted chiefly of rusty needles 
and that lie eliarged Rs 10 per operation and guaranteed no sores Ho 
died of tuberculosis in 1922, but his death was commonly attributed to 
the fact that he had broken the “ tabu ” and done woman’s work — 

J. P. M. 
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» December and January, 

the operation on the ground that the come 

quickly the sores heal Many » have 

a particularly bkilful Afterwards 

to be earned home weepmg y nothin" but rice, 

Till the Bores are healed the girl may *f arfc 13 

to their daughters, who in turn teach it to B 

Tradition relates that Ao women were not *»<*«« l 
the time of Yarda, the semi mythical chietainess t K ^h 
That masterful lady tied up her sister rat ^ day ' 

rest ot the village had gone down to the fields, BQ 

her The result, when once the sores had he ml . 
much admired that the custom became umvorsal thrmigh^ 
the tribe The instrument used «»* ™ ^ 

consists of a little hunch oi cane thorns hound on to^ 
wooden holder, which is inserted like an adie : head mt » P 
of the stalk of a plant called tan (0= or lenn (M) 
Another plant called yanbi (C) or pangchala ■ (M) « ^ 
sometimes used The pattern to be tattooed is marked 
by the old woman on the girls slon with a ^ piece > o 
dipped in the colouring matter, and tlie gn is tur ed 

on the ground while the marked out pattern 13 P 0 

all over with the adre like instrument m 

azunglmiyba M) till the blood runs T o V 
done by hammering this instrument on to an 

a root oi kamn, a particularly heavy, sappy P q 

onion shaped root Tho black colouring ma . 

naptsU, M) is then applied once more after t e g 

\>ecn. washed off, and the maiden is left to bona , . 

till such time as they heal Usually the pouring matter 
is mado from tho sap of tho bark of a tree ca e ^ 

1C and Jl) This is coUcctcd and burnt in a pot on tno » 

A leaf or a hit of broken pot is put over the receptacle 


In Rome villages It m more ot less obligatory for o dmifihtM of £ 

[ollow 1 er rootl er e profession It m betwwl tliat she will he »u 

Igrufy Chough and Mongaen 


to follow 1 or root! er * profession 
waste away if si e refuses to do so — J a 
» (C) an! OI) after an Ao word 
respscuvtlj— J I 31 
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which the sap is burning, and the soot 1 which accumulates 
is collected and mixed with “ rohi madhu." It is then 
ready for use. More rarely lumps of old gum which are 
found in the ground under certain trees are collected and 
burnt and the ash mixed with rice beer. A girl who has 
been tattooed may not eat cane berries or kamri berries 
till “ the new rain has washed the world clean,” that 
is to say till about the following April If the yaribi 
plant be used instead of kamri, yaubi berries are “tabu” 
instead of kamri berries. The process must be an exceed- 
ingly painful one, and the wailing and gnashing of teeth 
that goes up to heaven after a big batch has been done is a 
sound whioh, once heard, is not easily’ forgotten. But 
U faul sonffrir pour tire belle ; a well-marked, clean tattoo 
is much admired, and girls seem to undergo the pain readily 
enough; indeed little girls often insist on being tattooed 
when their parents want to postpone the operation to another 
year. I have seen»girls lie quite still, without struggling 
or crying, while their legs vere being tattooed, only speaking 
to make some casual remark or to ask a friend to Bpit on 
some part of the bleeding limb .which was burning. If 
a girl struggles and screams overmuch a fowl is hastily 
sacrificed close by to appease any evil spirit which may be 
increasing the pain. The punctures sometimes become 
infected, and terrible sores result, a girl occasionally even 
losing 1 - her leg. But considering the dirt and entire lack 
of^precautions against infection the proportion of septic cases 
is very small indeed. 


1 The Tliados, when, as sometimes, they tattoo their wrists, use the 
soot from the outside of a pot from the fire Soot, water and sugar cane 
juice are used by the Kayans, who, like the Aos, also sometimes substitute 
burnt resin (Hose end McPougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo, I, 253) Soot 
and water are used by the Igorot of Luzon (J enhs. The Bontoc Igorot, p 189), 
and soot is used by the Antipas of Peru (Up do Graff, Head Hunters of the 
Amazon , pp 190, 191) ; so also by the Negntoa of Kedah (Skeat and Hlag- 
den. Pagan Paces of the Malay Pentnaula, H, 35), and the Taiyal of For* • 
xnosa (McGovern, Among the Head hunters of Formosa, p 180) At the 
same time I am pretty certain that I have been told by an Ao or someone 
of their neighbours that the dye of Slrobilanthes flacctdtfolms was used in 
tattoomg, and I note that the Jlundaa are reported to use a vegetable dye 
while their neighbours the Oraons use charcoal and oil (Roy, The Mundaa 
p 370, The Oraons of Chola 2*agpur, p 102) — J. H H 

I have made special enquiries on the point and have been assured by 
Aos that they never use vegetable dje for this purpose — J, p. Jr. 1 
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Dress 

The little apron 01 ** lengta ” (langtam C , angen M), which 
is worn by all Ao men is identical in shape with that of 
the Lhotas Before it is finally prepared for wearing it 
consists of a strip of blue or white cloth some four feet long 
and ten inches wide, with a pattern at one end Tins strip 
is folded from the opposite end (until the pattern is reached) 
and sewn into a narrow strip, leaving the ornamented end 
flat to form a flap In putting it on the narrow portion 
is tied round the waist with the knot in front The knot 


is then twisted round and the portion left hanging down is 
pulled through the legs from the back and up through the 
belt in front, so that the ornamented portion forms a flap 
m front The pattern of this flap varies greatly, each group 
of villages tending to have its own One of the commonest 
types consists of broad red horizontal stripes on a dark blue 
ground ( Lungkam langtam C and M). In another type 
the whole garment is white, with a pattern in red worked 
on the flap ( ayaksll G , ayalsti or khnlasll M) In yet another 
type representations of cocks and hens or dogs or elephants 
or whatever may take the owner’s fancy are painted with 
a certain sap on the white flap ( tsunglolep langtam G and M) 
Often the belt, if white, is embroidered with little dots of 
dark blue These must be put on by a man, tho only land 
of needlework an Ao man may do . Men rarely take off 
their “ lengtas ” in public and never if women are about, 
but some of the Eastern villages remove them for fishing 1 
Boys till they are five or six years old wear nothing They 
are then given a little “ dao " holder and “ dao ” belt 
But from about eight or nme in most villages they wear 
a “ lengta ” like a grown up man In Cliuchu Yimlang 
and one or two other Chongli villages boys, instead of a 
“ lengta,” wear till they are fourteen or fifteen a small 
net bag suspended from a string round the waist These 
bags are made of bark fibre and are imported from the Phom 
country In the Eastern Chongli villages a boy wears a 


1 Bo too sotae of the Eastern Angami9 will strip to enter water, if 
there are no women about but the Tengima Angami on no account — 
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blue cloth (sUnan) tied round his waist in such a way that 
the two ends hang down in front These cloths are specially 
made for the purpose and consist of two widths of cloth 
instead of three, the number always sewn together for 
a body cloth Later this waist cloth is tied m a slightly 
different way and is called sepolnangrt This is finally 
discarded for a “ lengta ” when the boy is seventeen or 
eighteen 

Every man wears a body cloth measuring about four feet 
six inches long by three feet six inches deep, and the patterns 
of these are numerous and often striking They proclaim a 
man’s wealth and prowess, some indicate that the wearer 
or Ins father or both have dono the nnthan sacrifice , others 
that the owner has been successful in war , others again tell 
of the killing of both men and mithan The variations 
in pattern from village to village increase the intricacy 
of the matter, and the fact that the same name is often 
used for different cloths, and the same cloth often called 
by different names in different villages, makes confusion 
worse confounded I give a list of the common cloths 
under the names by which they are generally known I 
will deal first with the cloths which are purely indicative of 
wealth and have nothing to do with w ar 1 

Rongsusil (C) is the most decorative Ao cloth and the most 
difficult to earn, for it can only be worn by a man whose 
grandfather and father have both done the mithan sacrifice 
and who has done it himself, not an easy record to achieve 
in a land where the ups and downs of wealth are frequent, 
and many a man dies before he can complete lus senes of 
feasts of merit The cloth is confined to the Chongh villages 
of Akhoia, Chantongia, Yongyunsen and Merangkong The 
pattern consists of alternate narrow bands of dark blue and 
red, with an occasional light blue Une All over it are thick 
long bunches of dog’s wool dyed red, and it is edged at the 
ends with black and red goat’s hair tassels, each tassel being 
ornamented with cowries 

Aosil or aomelepsU (C) is identical with the rongsusU except 

1 I have only dealt with the Chongh anti Mongsen cloths Those 
of the Changki group are identical with tl o Mongsen.— J P M 
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that it lacks the goat’s hair fnnges It can be worn by a 
Chongli man who has done the mithan sacrifice more than 
once himself and by his son and daughter and son’s son 
Among the Mongsen, who call it Aouasii or aowamelepstt, 
it is only worn by women 

Tapensasit or warusil (C) turanamsU or warmiX (M), is the 
first of a well defined senes of three cloths in which the motif 
is light blue bands ornamented in red on a red cloth In 
this cloth the bands are broad, and it can be worn by a man 
who has both done the mithan sacnfice, and is the son of a 
man who has done it In some villages a loop hole is left 
for the nouieau riche, who may wear it if he has done the 
mithan sacrifice himself at least five times, even if his father 
never sacrificed anything more expensive than a pig 
Takarlaipisu (C) has narrow blue bands and can be worn 
by any man who has done the mithan sacrifice himself, 
whatever the status of his father may have been, while men 
of the Pongen and Yimsungr clans of the Pongen phratry are 
entitled to wear it without having done the mithan sacnfice 
The Mongsen do not wear it 

ShipensU called m many villages aomelepsu and by the 
Mongsen aowamelepsii, resembles the last cloth, but has still 
narrower blue bands It can be worn by a man whether 
he has sacrificed mithan or not himself, provided his father 
or brother has done so 

Yongmiremsu (C and M) is a red cloth with narrow dark 
blue lines and can be worn by a man who has sacrificed 
mithan and whose father has done so before him It is 
m use in some villages of the Changkikong 

YangnangsU (M) has a pattern consisting of rather narrow 
alternate bands of red and dark blue, some of the dark 
blue bands having narrow light bands in the centre In 
the Mongsen villages of the Changkikong where it is worn 
its significance is exactly that of the shipensU described 
above 

The cloths so far described all indicate the wealth either 
of the wearer or of his family Those to be mentioned now 
proclaim, or rather used to proclaim, the prowess in war of 
their owner For the sake of clearness I have spoken as if 
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head-taking were still flourishing, "but it must he remem- 
bered that in truth a moderate payment to the village 
elders is generally speaking all that is now required to enable 
a man to put on the insignia of a warrior. 

TsunghotepsU or mangkotepsU (C); tsunglcoiep (M). This 
is possibly the commonest of all the ornamented Ao cloths 
and is dark blue with five broad red bands close together 
at the top and bottom, six narrow red bands in the middle 
of the cloth and a white median band painted with a pattern 
in black which includes circles representing heads. 1 Men 
of two Mongsen clans, Mulir and Mongsentsungr, are for- 
bidden to wear this cloth. 2 In 1920 a Longchang man named 
Yimtimiren of the Mongsentsungr clan was given one by 
Temsumangyang of Lungkam. Yimtimiren wore the cloth 
and died within a year. Needless to say his death was 
attributed to his breach of custom. The wearing of this 
cloth indicates that the owner has taken a head. If, as is 
very often the case, there are mithan as well as human 
heads on the median band the world knows that the wearer 
has also done the mithan sacrifice. In a less common form 
the cloth is red with a few very narrow black bands, and the 
white medium band. 

Suvangsd (C), chuchxisibang (M). This cloth is most com- 
monly seen on the Langbanglcong. The Chongli custom 
is that it may be worn by a man of the Chami phratry who 
has done the bead-taking ceremony once, and that not 
necessarily with more than a share of a head. But for a 
man of the Pongen or Lungkam phratries to become entitled 
to it he must do the ceremony with a whole head taken 
with his own hands. Among the Mongsen it can only be 
worn by men of the Mulir clan, who can do so whether they 
have taken heads or not. The cloth itself is red, with very 
narrow dark blue bands and a broad white median band 
embroidered with large red lozenges. Sometimes blue bands, 
like those on the tapensasU, indicate that the wearer has not 
only taken heads, but done the mithan sacrifice as well. 

1 Seep 94 infra 

* Thu cloth is the riiKkusu of the Northern Lhotas, cj. The Lhota Nayas, 
p. 10, and the illustration facing that page — J. P. M. 
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Ayal&U (M) is a dark blue cloth with red bands and a 
broad light blue median band It is only worn in a few 
Mongsen villages on the Changkikong and indicates that 
the owner has taken heads Some villagers call it yang- 
nangsibang and confine its use to men who have both 
sacrificed mithan and taken heads 

Ktzestt (C) , ai-umil (M) (“ tiger cloth ”) is a plain red cloth 
with numerous rather narrow dark blue bands It is 
regarded as an old man’s cloth In some villages at least 
the jabbing of an enemy’s corpse is required as a qualifica- 
tion, while in other villages any old man can wear it 

KizesH (C) , ongtongsU (M) Tins is an entirely different 
cloth of which the pattern is a fine check of white and 
dark blue In fact the cloth looks rather like a huge duster 
Tho doing of tho head taking ceremony with part of a 
head brought back by a fnend entitles a Chongh man to 
wear it, while even this deed of vicarious valour is not 
required from a Mongsen man, who needs no qualifications 
to enable him to sport it 

Angnensil (C) This is exactly the same cloth as that 
called by the Mongsen yangnangsil — indeed tho two names 
are obviously diScrent forms of the same word But tho 
Chongh class it among the warriors’ cloths and restrict its 
use to old men who have taken heads 

ZllponsU (C) , zUbasti (M) is tho name given to any of the 
above w amors’ cloths when ornamented with big circles of 
cowries Such a cloth can only bo worn by a man who 
has burnt tho whole or part of an enemy's village, and, 
unlike most insignia of valour, the right to near it cannot 
bo bought from the village ciders Tho daughter of such 
a man may wear circles of cowries on her cloth on danco 
days 

Tor rough near tho Ao does not usually sport the rather 
gorgeous cloths which have been described above Ho 
generally wears cither a plam white cloth { aUbusa C and M), 
or a plam bluo cloth (s&naUa C and M), usually tho latter 
Tho cloth called stlnalsU is woven from dark blue thread, 
but when a white cloth gets dirty it is often dipped m dark 
blue dj e, when it is called siibusQrcm (C and M) Longmisa 
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are very fond of wearing cloths dipped m this way, hut 
they do the dipping very badly, so that the cloth is all 
blotchy and looks as if a bottle of blue ink had been spilt 
on it They, however, admire this effect enormously, and 
much prefer their cloths to thoso of any other village 
The Ao woman’s skirt (sttbeti C, anil or sitsilkam M) 
consists of a piece of cloth a yard to a yard and a half long, 
and twenty to thirty inches deep, wrapped round the 
waist, with the top outer comer tucked m just m front of 
the left hip It is dark blue ornamented with red, usually 
in bands These bands may be solid red bands forming one 
piece with the rest of the cloth, or they may be bands of 
red embroidery of various widths It is perfectly impossible 
to describe all the varieties of skirt To begin with they 
vary from village to village Then agam within the village 
they vary with the pliratiy or group of clans to which the 
wearer belongs Tor instance among the Chongh Aos 
women of the Chami phratry are allowed less red on their 
Bkirts than women of the other two phratnes Yet again 
within each phratry or group of clans in each village the 
daughter of a man who has done the mithan sacrifice wears 
a different pattern on her skirt, and one more elaborate, 
than does the daughter of a poor man, and the skirt of the 
wife of a man who has done the mithan sacrifice is more 
heavily ornamented than that of a poor man’s wife, the 
extra ornamentation on the skirt of a nch man’s wife 
differing in detail from that on the slurt of a nch man’s 
daughter It is to be noted, too, that even though she 
marry a poor man, a rich man’s daughter does not lose her 
nght to the particular pattern which her father’s nealth 
gained for her Still another pattern may be worn by the 
daughter of a man who has signalized his wealth by adopt- 
ing a whole “ morung ” 1 AH these patterns indicative of 
wealth vary, be it not forgotten, accordmg to the phratry 
or group of clans to which the wearer belongs Their 
number can therefore be well imagined But they are 
definitely fixed and custom enjoins that they should be 
strictly adhered to Woe betide the woman who sports a 

1 Bachelors house See p 73 uifra — J P M 
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skirt to winch slic has no right Her fate is harder than 
that of the housemaid ulio wears her mistress’s silk stockings 
I remember one day the female society of Sangratsti was 
shaken to its foundations because a woman put on a slurb 
which was held to bo a colourable imitation of one to which 
she was not entitled To my lot that day fell tho difficult 
task of judgo m a dress display 

A little girl’s first garment is simply a cotton string 1 
(p«ft C ayct M) round her waist At about five 5 cars old 
she is given her first skirt which is white m some villages 
and dark blue in others It is ornamented with red 
embroidery, and hero ngain the pattern often vanes accord 
mg to tho birtlv and wealth of her father 

A woman’s body cloth is usually white or dark blue and 
until sho has home her first child it is generally worn bound 
tightly round tho body under tho nrmpits Tor until slio 
is a mother a woman may not expose her breasts* Only 
at festivals and dances arc tho rnoro showy body cloths 
worn On such occasions tho aomelepsil with its tufts of 
red dogs hair may bo worn by a rich man’s daughter 
More usunlU , however tho wives and daughters of rich men 
wear cloths with a very pretty red and dark bluo pattern 3 
Status and locality give ri'o to slight variations, but they 
nro nil of the snmo general type 

Tho only other woman’s garment to bo mentioned is tho 
puttees {tsongtem C and M) which nro sometimes worn 
Tho ChongU wear dark bluo or white wlnlo those of the 
Mongscn arc dark blue, or white with a very narrow red 
stripe Many old women always wear a pair for warmth 
but nt dances young and old alike often wear them as part 
of their full dre^s ■* 


T1 * string w) tell is of mixed dark 1 1 to and ml thread In supposed to 
kpop off e\ l influence* \prl often cont nuw to wear a dark bl o string 
rotm 1 her wiW under 1 or sk rt for several year* — J P M 

* f / Heed *> tjrxtoe of Zambalet p 37 Lv»m A tnot ? /VtmUii e People 
Vartutt p 01 (of tie Duron of Tempaastik) I-esrin Wild J act* of 
P ,W <of 1,0 Toun S* hn of Ho Chittagong Hill 

v *’** /l«tl s correspond to nnl dowdy reaemblo tl a rhamk*il of t! « 

Nortlvem U otas (r/ The Lhoti bayo* p 11) — J I M 

i»i. > , p 10 ho aho apparently tlePolarngn- — 
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In -wet weather men wear slung over their backs ram 
shields ( mvtongshicht C , mutongphuja U) made of thatching 
palm or pandanus leaves laid between two layers of light 
basket work The pandanus leaves are plucked and dned, 
and are then boiled and sewn edge to edge with cane 
Women wear huge Shan hats, after the fashion of Assamese 
women as mdeed their name tsUmarshicki (C), tsUmarphuja 
(SI) (“ foreigners’ ram shield ’ ) implies 1 In the old days their 
use was restricted to rich women, poorer women presumably 
just getting wet Even now one is invariably hung up on 
a rich woman’s corpse platform If the deceased did not 
happen to possess one, one is made for the purpose 

Ornaments 

The right to wear the ordmary ornaments of a warrior — 
boar’s tushes gauntlets, baldno and so on — can be bought 
by a small payment to the village elders 2 This system 
has at least the advantago of preserving an exceedingly 
picturesque dress from extinction m the days of the pax 
Brilannxca , and is no more ignoble, after all, than the 
custom obtaining in other Naga tnbes by which a man can 
gam the right to wear a warrior’s ornaments by touching 
with his spear a little bit of scalp brought to the village by 
someone else Nor is it altogether an innovation In the 
old days a poor man who was fortunate enough to take a 
head would often sell it and all his rights in it to a rich 
man, arguing, very truly, that glory does not fill the stomach 
The purchaser, after the usual ceremony and feast to the 
elders, was regarded as the taker of the head To this day 
among the independent Ivonjaks, when the time comes for 
an Ang’s 3 son to have pricked on lus face the tattoo which 
only a warnor may display, it is a common practice for a 
partj to go out and get a head in the hoy’s name and give 

* This Shan hat goes as far West as the Mundas of Chota Nagpur (see 
S C Boy 27 e Mundas p 397) — anotl er item of Tai or Mon khmor 
Culture perhap3 — J II H 

* There are signs of a growing tendency to restrict the wearing of such 
ornaments to men who have served on some Government expedition — 

J P M 

* The Ang 13 the secular and religious head of a Konjak village — 

J P M 
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it to him Whenever, therefore, any ornament is described 
below as being worn by a man who has taken a head it 
must be understood that nowadays it can bo worn by 
anyone who has bought the right to do so 

Of the ornaments unconnected with war some can be 
worn by anyono who has given the necessary feasts of 
merit, while others are restricted to certain phratnes and 
clans These hereditary privileges are most jealously 
guarded and any attempt to usurp them meets with violent 
opposition The Chongh tell the following story of how 
these rights wore finally confirmed From the very begin- 
ning the Pangen, as senior phratry, had most rights Then 
came the Lungkam, and lastly the Chami, who had no 
rights to speak of The Chami were out of the running 
altogether, but when the Aos were settled at Kurotang a 
fierce rivalry arose between the Pongen and Lungkam 
.phratnes The protagonists on either side were Rosangba, 
of the Yimsungr clan of the Pongen phratry, and Mang- 
yangba of the Lungkam phratry and clan The former was 
as ugly as a monkey and had little knowledge of the world 
and its ways, while the latter was very handsome and a 
great traveller, with hosts of friends everywhere Mang- 
yangba therefore determined to try to deprive Eosangba 
of his right to wear certain ornaments, and in pursuance of 
this plan persuaded him to come down to the plains in 
order that they might lay their caso before the Chuba, 1 as 
the Aos called the Raja of Assam, hoping of course that 
his superior wat would gam him the decision The Raja 
agreed to hear the case, and put tho two to a senes of tests 
Tirst ho made them sit on a log of " nahor ” wood Mang- 
yangba chose the top end, and Rosangba sat at the bottom 
end Then a fine cock and an egg were brought, and each 
was told to chose which he would have Before Rosangba 
could open his mouth Mangyangba seized tho cock and left 
tho egg for his rival Next the Raja had a bag of earth 
and a bag of salt laid before them, and, again without 
giving Rosangba a chance, Mangyangba took the bag of 


, * Chuba or Choba, the Ao word tor ‘ king ” 13 obviously identical with 
the MMUpnti C haoba = ‘ pnnee Ahem Chao vka = * king ’ or * god,” 
end the Shan title Taaubwa — J H H 
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salt Lastly they were asked to choose between two 
drinking cups, one of beautiful red clay and the other one 
of dull metal Mangyangba chose the beautiful one and 
Rosangba had perforce to take the ugly The Raja next 
told them to throw their cups on the ground, when Mang- 
yangba’s showy vessel broke, but Rosangba’s metal cup did 
not Then the Raja gave judgment as follows “ Mang- 
jangba chose the top of the tree, but Rosangba sat at the 
root, from which all trees grow Mangyangba chose the 
cock, but Rosangba took the egg, from which all fowls are 
hatched Mangyangba chose the salt, but Rosangba took 
the earth, from which all salt is washed Mangyangba took 
the showy cup, but Rosangba took the one which would 
not break Therefore in everything has Rosangba made 
the better choice, and he and his children and his childrens’ 
children shall be greater than Mangyangba and lus descend- 
ants for ever ” Having thus spoken the Raja divided up 
the ornaments m dispute Both he allowed to wear ivory 
armlets on both arms, but the spiked metal armlets called 
inerangkhambang , and the grooved metal armlets called 
lllralhambang lie gave to Rosangba To him too he gave 
the right to wear a certain trumpet shaped brass ear orna- 
ment ( Uiiru ) To the women of both phratnes he gave the 
right to wear heavily embroidered skirts and to adorn their 
heads with brass rings ( yongmen ) When all this was over 
the Raja hung up a bell ( tsongtsong ), and said that which- 
ever could kick it could have the right of wearing it. 
Neither could kick so high, but Mangyangba dishonestly 
jumped up and pulled it down with his hand That is why 
such bells are sometimes called mangyangtsongtsong 1 As 
neither could win it outright permission was given to any 
man of any phratry to wear it who had performed the 
necessary deeds of valour 

Generally speaking each Mongsen phratry claims the 
rights of the corresponding Chongli phratry, while the 
Changki group have rules of their own, and tell a story, 
closely parallel to the Chongli tradition, of a judgment by 

1 Tins derivation which wa 3 given me by the teller of the story, 13 
probably quite incorrect Mangjang means '* a head taken in exchange,’ 
and the bell is so called because it can only bo worn by a man who has 
secured this trophy — J P M 
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the Baja between a Lungchari man on the one side and an 
Amri and a Changkin man on the other, as a result of which 
the Lungchari man, having always made the better ohoice, 
received the greater share of ornaments. 

Taking men’s ornaments in some detail first, the true Ao 
hat is a sort of skull-cap of bear skin (muhtam fchvfrong or 
shim Ihurong C ; iremkap khurong JI), often ornamented with 
pairs of small boar’s tushes arranged, to form circles. It 
is worn by elderly men who have taken heads. On the 
Langbangkong hats from across the frontier are often seen. 
One type is a tall conical hat of fine red plaited cane with 
a pattern in yellow orchid stalk worked into it. It is worn 
by men of wealth and called arrmiram khurong (C and M). 
The Aos obtain these hats from the Changs, who in turn 
get them from the makers, the Kalyo-Kengyu. Another 
type of hat (iamen Ihurong C ; ungrkentempong khurong 1 M), 
crested with red goat’s hair and striped with red cane and 
yellow orchid stalk, comes from the Pliom country and may 
be worn by warriors. 2 Wigs (khurong G and 51) mado of 
black goat’s hair on a bamboo frame are sometimes worn 
by old men to conceal their grey locks. Like other tribes, 
the Aos wear broad circlets of bear’s hair ( tamkhu C; 
iankhu M) with their full dancing dress. These are mado of 
the long hair from the neck and shoulders of the black Hima- 
layan bear 3 very neatly bound on to a piece of cane which 


4 Ungrlenlcmpmr/ — hoopoe — J. P. M. 

* A similar it not identical hat is figured by Rai Bahadur S C Roy 
opposite p. 177 of his Oratma of Chota Nagpur, as a lopor used by the 
Onions Ho tells me m a letter, however, that this particular specimen 
was collected by a Belgian missionary and Bent to a museum at Brussels 
One cannot help wondering whether it did not after all emanate from the 
Naga Hills and reach Ranchi via one of the Belgian missions m Assam. 
Another possibility 13 that it may have been sent or brought to his home 
by some Assam Tea Garden coolie recruited in Chota Nagpur. It the hat 
figured is a genuine Oraon articlo it is a remarkable thing that it should 
™ so 1 close to the Naga hats in typo, though there are other features which 
the Oraons share With the Nagos, such aa the Bachelors’ Dormitory and 
the practice of stealing water from the sell of another village Sly own 
now is that it Sa a Naga and not an Oraon fiat at all — J. H. H. 

In the old days, when guns were scarcer and bears harder to get, these 
circlets wore often made of pig’a bristles The bristles were plucked 
y _ j p n ^[ then let go to run about and grow another 

J rnac *° of pig’a bristles by the Yimtaungrr and Sangtams — 
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is bent into a circle. The two ends of the cano frame aro 
joined by a string at the back of the head so that the cir- 
cumference can bo adjusted to fit tho wearer. Into the 
frame are fixed thin upright pieces of bamboo, which are 
pushed up tho shafts of the hombill feathers (wostanhi C; 
wayamki M) worn with these circlets. Tho fit must be a 
loose on6 so that tho feathers will turn their edges readily 
to tho wind; otherwise they would be blown to pieces. 
The feathers used aro the tail feathers of the Great Indian 
Hombill (DicJioccros bicornis), and tho edge of the black 
band which runs across tho tail feathers of this bird 
must bo clean cut. Tho littlo streaks of black which 
aro sometimes seen running into tho whito arc supposed to 
represent tho foul liquids of corruption which drip from a 
drj’ing corpse, and were a man to wear a feather marked in 
this way ho would surely dio. Tho feathers aro very cleverly 
treated before being worn. A feather is rubbed with the 
oil-gland which is found under tho tail of the hornbill, and tho 
web is then carefully stretched and worked till the breadth 
of the feather is considerably increased with very littlo loss 
of length. 1 The old custom was that a man was entitled to 
wear two hombill feathers for each occasion on which he got 
first spear into an enemy, 2 one for each successful raid in 
which ho took part, and ono for each time ho did the 
mithan sacrifice. Nowadays ho can wear three as soon as 
ho has bought tho right to wear a warrior’s ornaments, and 
can add ono for eacli mithan sacrifice ho performs, and one 
for each Government expedition in which ho takes part. 

Tho car of an Ao man is pierced in three places — tho 
lobe, tho concha and tho top of tho fossa of tho antihelix. 
The piercing of the lobo is part of tho birth ceremonies, 


1 The Angami ir orks the /anther so os to give it a rounded end and a 
sort of beak at one side near the top, making it deliberately asymmetrical. 

~* Cf.'The Anqami Nagas, pp. 29. 32. 191. 392; Mills, The LholaNogas, 

B i. 13, 109; Hose and McDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo (m this case 
yaks, Kay a ns and Klemantans), 1. 1C2, 163; II. 69; I. fig. 26 and 
plates 29. 93, 94, 05 and 101. I understand from a private letter from 
a Mr. Mason tliat the Maoris of New Zealand also affect a hombill feather 
for warriors. Skeat and Blagden (Pagan\ Paces of the Malay Peninsula, 
II. p. 11) report the use of tho hombill feather for magio of some sort by 
the Sakai. OJ, also Hose and McDougall, op. cit . II. p- -98. J. H. H. 
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is bent into a circle The two ends of the cane frame are 
joined by a string at the back of the head so that the cir- 
cumference can be adjusted to fit the wearer. Into the 
frame are fixed thin upright pieces of bamboo, which are 
pushed up the shafts of the hornbill feathers (wozilmhi C, 
uayamln M) worn with these circlets The fit must be a 
loose on6 so that the feathers will turn their edges readily 
to the wind, otherwise they would be blown to pieces 
The feathers used are the tad feathers of the Great Indian 
Hombdl ( Dichoc&ros btcomts), and the edge of the black 
band which runs across the tail feathers of this bird 
must be clean cut The little streaks of black which 
are sometimes seen running into the white are supposed to 
represent the foul liquids of corruption which drip from a 
drying corpse, and were a man to wear a feather marked in 
this way ho w ould surely die The feathers are very cleverly 
treated before being worn A feather is rubbed with the 
oil gland which is found under the tad of the hombdl, and the 
web is then carefully stretched and worked till the breadth 
of the feather is considerably increased with very little loss 
of length 1 The old custom was that a man was entitled to 
wear two hornbill feathers for each occasion on which he got 
first spear into an enemy, 3 one for each successful raid in 
which he took part, and one for each time he did the 
mithan sacrifice Nowadays he can wear three as soon as 
he has bought the right to wear a warrior’s ornaments, and 
can add one for each mithan sacrifice he performs, and one 
for each Government expedition in which he takes part 
The ear of an Ao man is pierced m three places — the 
lobe, the concha and the top of the fossa of the antihelix 
The piercing of the lobe is part of the birth ceremonies, 


* The Angami works the feather bo as to give it a rounded end and a 
sort of beak at one aide near the top, making it deliberately asymmetrical 

Cf The Angamt Nagas, pp 29 32, 191, 392, Mills T! e LI otaNagae, 
pp 13, 109 Hose and McDoogall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo (m this case 
Dyaks, Kayans and Klein an tan3), I 162, 163, II 69, I. fig 26 and 
plates 29, 93 94 95 and 101 I understand from a private letter from 
a Mr Mason that the Maoris of New Zealand also affect a hornbill feather 
for warriors Skeat and Blagden [Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
II p II) report the use of the hornbill feather for magic of some sort by 
the Sakai CJ also Hose and McDougall, op cit H p m-J H h 
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regard to it being identical with tlioso of tho Molir clan in 
the Mongsen group The custom of wearing through the 
lobe of the car a domestic boar’s tush {artzang naru C , 
saba naru M) lias almost died out except at Yacham 
Dr Clark under this word in his dictionary 1 definitely 
describes the tush as circular These circular tushes are 
never seen nowadays, and careful enquiries on my part 
have failed to produce any evidence ns to whether they 
were specially groan hj extracting a tooth from the upper 
jaw of the pig a custom which obtains m other parts of 
the world The ones worn now are simply small tushes 
pushed through the hole m tho lobe of tho ear They are 
the mark of a warrior, 2 and tho former custom was that 
any man who lolled a big boar gave its tushes to his son 
inlaw to be worn either as artzang naru or on his hat 
At dances long plumes ( ytmtacJn naru C, oyimki naru M) 
ol drongo tail feathers and scarlet mrnivet feathers are worn 
m the lobe of the ear by men who have taken heads They 
may also be worn by the daughters of men who have dono 
tho mithan sacrifice and m this ca*e red chillies stuck on the 
end of thin bamboo stalks are often added to tho feathers 
Chillies may not be worn in this way by men Old men 
sometimes wear spirals of brass wire (LUn naru or tnUketlung 
0, yinlung naru M) hooked through tho lobe of the ear 
A word is necessary on children’s ear ornaments As 
soon as tho hole in the lobe of the ear is healed all Chongli 
children and the children of poor Mongsen parents wear a 
pair of little ornaments of red dog s hair and small black 
feathers from the nape of the Malayan Wreathed HornbUl 
{Bhyiulocero3 uncMatus) a boy getting six strings of dog s 
hair and six feathen, and a girl five of each This bird is 
chosen because its body is entirely dark and its tail all 
pure white, so that the chticf wrtf he wholly good, and not 
a mixture of good and bad After a boy has worn this 
ornament for six days and a girl for five it is thrown away 
The Chongli call it uozU naru or narungpen and the Mongsen 
vxtya naru When about three months old all Chongli boys and 

i Rev E W Clark 31 A DJD Ao Naga Diet onanj — J P M 

* Cf Hutton The Angamt Aagas p 29 —J H H 
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the sons of rich Mongsen parents wear in the lobes of their ears 
tufts of red goat’s hair with a little head hanging down at the 
end of a string ( rongpeti naru C ; rongchang naru M). Tins is 
often worn till a boy becomes a member of the “ morung.” 

The son of rich parents when he is about seven or eight 
years old often puts on a thick plain brass necklet (khang- 
shiri or yongmenchang C; kkangshir SI). This he discards 
as soon as ho has bought the right to wear a boar’s tush 
necklet (shipu C, saba SI). Nearly everyone wears a 
necklet of one pair of tushes, and very many a necklet of 
two, the latter involving a rather higher payment to the 
elders. The only people who wear three pairs are survivors 
of the good old days who won the right by getting a notable 
number of heads 1 Any man with any pretence to social 
position wears a necklace of long conchshell beads (lalap 
molung or sherit yok C ; sarcit lik M). These are made from 
the inner part of the conchshell and are bought from Angarai 
traders.- The names sherit yok and sarat lik mean ** bone 
beads " and point to an old type of bead no longer to bo 
found in the Ao country, though bone beads still survivo 
among the Konyaks. If a man has dono the mithan sacrifico 
onco he and his sons and his brothers’ sons may wear one 
string of tlieso beads, which is increased to two if he does 
tho sacrifico twice. “ Brothers ” is a wide term among the 
os, and there arc consequently few men who cannot claim 
the right to wear theso ornaments. Tho same conditions 
govern the wearing of another type of necklace (mesem- 
T ’ me , c7temtsa ^ ^)» which may be described as several 
short graduated rows of small cornelian beads lying across 
10 rcast, and kept in place by bone spacers susponded 
Jrom a double string of conchshell beads round tho neck. 
This nccktaco is an excellent example of the spread of 
fashions m the Naga hills, for it is acknowledged to bo a 
Op} o a necklace worn by an Angami woman who lived 

P 24: Mills, The 

mrb Sill ,rom ,h ” of *<” 

loyetlwr with other ornament, if ^ “P rofu8tonc prn'tts in .South India 
«rn> .tone v ?! , c ,° nch Naga HdU. There 

Plato mu J. h. * tho Era' C8 ^errcd lo, rule J.IiulJ. L1V. 
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at Mokohchung some years ago. The curious brown beads 
known in Naga-Assamese as “ deo mom ” are but rarely 
to be seen in the Ao country and, save at Lungkam, where 
the .Serna custom is followed in this respect, are only worn 
by women. In Chongli they are called reptong techir (“ the 
mother of reptong beads ” — a kind of small brown bead), 
and in Mongsen piiram. No one knows what they are 
made of, 1 and the Aos, as in the case of many of their old 
ornaments, state vaguely that they came from Maibong, 
the last capital of the Kncharis. 

Like the Sernas, Lhotas and Angamis, the Aos wear above 
the elbow large ivory armlots (Jchambang C and M) about 
2i inches broad, consisting of sections cut from a tusk. 2 
Here again the rights of various phratries and clans are 
strictly defined. In the Chongh group it is the birthright 
of men of the Pongen and Lungkam phratries to wear 
ivory armlets on both arms, if they have the wherewithal 
to buy them. But a Chami man must do the mithan 
sacrifice if be wish to wear either one or a pair. Formerly 
he would have had both to have taken a head and to have 
done the mithan sacrifice before he could put on even one, 
and only further displays of prowess and wealth uould 
have entitled liim to wear two. In the Mongsen group the 

1 Dr. Hanson describes the Kachm3 as wearing what are apparently 
“ deo mom ” and sayB they are mado of petrified wood , ef. The Kachme; 
their Customs and Traditions, by Rev. O Hanson, Litt D , American 
Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, p 48 — J. P. M. 

A careful examination of one of these beads was made by Sir. Fiddington, 
Curator of the Museum of Economic Geology, and reported in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for July 1847. He say3 that they “ appear 
at first Bight like sections of the jaspenzed stems of gramineous plants or 
small pithy wood,” but as a result of lus analytic tests, which are reported 
m full, he concludes that these beads are made of an enamel coloured 
with oxide of copper, and suggests that they emanate from China 

Tho few that still find their way into the Naga Hills are imported from 
Nepal. It is stated that they are always found ready bored and, by 
some, that they are dug up from graves — -J. H. H. 

1 This ornament is worn by all Nagas, though some wear it broad, 
some, as the Naked Rengmaa, narrow, some concave, as the Konyaks, 
and some quite smooth, as the Phoma and Cbangs The prevailing 
custom in the administered area is to have two engraved lines running 
round the centre of the armlet on tho outer surface 

The peoples of Borneo and of the Pacific make an almost identical 
ornament from the Tndacna and other shells — mde Hose and McDougall, 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo, I, 46, and the illustrations passim. Also Evans, 
Among Pnmitne Peoples tn Borneo, p. 234 — J. H. H. 
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matter is more complicated The Yimchenchar, Achamr, 
Alapachar, Yungpur, Tsitir, Wahngr, Mongsentsungr, Lam- 
tur, Lungchachar and Kabzar clans have the same birth- 
right as the clans of the Pongen and Lungham phratnes of 
the Chongli group The Aiyir may ■near one A man of 
the Lungtsuchar clan may put on one if ho has done the 
mitlian sacrifice once, and two if he has done it twice 
Men of the Mulir, Ochichar, Kichucliar, Anichnr and Ning 
sangebar clans have no right to wear even one, and cannot win 
the right But — and this applies to all Ao ornaments which 


arc restricted to certain phratnes or clans — a man who is by 
birth ordinarily debarred from wearing an ivory armlet may 
wear one presented to him as part of a formal gift of friend 
ship by a man who is entitled to wear this ornament 

As an example of the disputes which sometimes arise 
over the rights in ornaments tho outline may bo given of a 
quarrel which aroused intenso feeling and excitement 
throughout tho Ao country When Dr Hutton, my pre- 
decessor, was Subdivisional Officer of Mokokchung, tho 
members of tho Aiyir clan in Sangratsu claimed equal 
rights with tho Mongsentsungr clan in tho matter of ivory 
armlets Tins claim the Mongsentsungr clan stoutly resisted, 
and embassies (not empty handed) from both sides toured 
10 Ao country to find men learned in tradition who would 
suppor leir claim Wien tho matter came beforo Dr 
Hutton ho decided that tho Aiyir clan were only entitled 
o wear an ivory armlet on one arm This settled tho 
t U ° n ^ f or a * ,me Two or threo jears later one 
trml.f \ e r a laW > crs of tho T ^ago found that by old 

riwT* 10 M0ngSCntsUngr clan m Sangratsil worn only 
from Ml n V ai * tW °, arm ^ e ^ 8 0,1 condition thoj refrained 
men h B ,t *1 i and - moreover, that some Mongsentsungr 
Zjl rartal of tins forbnldcn food Tho A.j ir 

old ^^,“r U M CCd tht,,r mlcnU ™ ° f ‘“'“"g «■» hirtli- 
po t„I “ ‘ , ^^S^cPtsungr chn had Bold for a mesa of 

bo , sir, r anns ,‘r arnllc,s of one After 

£ hoareo for four da>, ,n 

thoi l ° COU ™' nrm,n S "t any settlement, 

the' rather n mdinp that tl.e Mongsentsungr m, nutted 

rather eunous connect, on between beef and ,vorj 
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armlets, I said they must chooso between the two They 
chose the armlets, and the Aiyir were still left with only 
one armlet But the matter was not dead yet Recently 
the Aiyir found, to their great delight, that some Christiana 
of the Mongsentsungr clan in Sangratsu had eaten beef 
After the usual shouting competition in the village the 
(lisputo came before me The Christians said that they 
regcarded themselves as no longer concerned with clan 
privileges and disabilities, that their hearts were set on 
things other than ornaments, that they did not care who 
wore ivory armlets and who did not, but that they di(l like 
beef Two of them, be it noted, had been protagonists in 
the former dispute, but had been converted since These 
well knew that their action was going to rake up the whole 
quarrel again, but the desire to “ seo what will happen ” 
is world wide and strong It was pointed out to the Chris- 
tians that thoy were bom members of a certain clan and 
that membership involved certain rights and duties; if 
they washed to cut themselves off from tbo clan they were 
nt liberty to do so, thereby relinquishing their rights and 
being absolved from their duties They were further 
reminded that their rights, such as those in land, were 
many and valuable, and tlieir irksome duties, such as 
abstention from beef, few They decided to remain mem- 
bers of the clan and have so far eaten no more beef The 
Aiyir accordingly can still only sport one armlet 

But to resume the account of Ao armlets , in the Changki 
group the Lungchan, Metamsangba and Ungtsiri clans may 
wear by birthright ivory armlets on both arms A man of 
the Alingn clan may wear one armlet if ho has done the 
rnithan sacrifice, but he may never wear more, and men of 
other clans may never wear ivory armlets at all 1 

The Aos possess a limited number of old and very highly 
prized armlets of some kind of brass alloy They are of 
two types One ( tneranglhambang C, ayinkhambang M) is 
ornamented with a single or double row of cones, giving a 
spiked appearance The cones, which are hollow and form 

1 Cf Leyden Malay Annals p 101 — * They were then permitted to 
assume ’ the ponto, or armlet Theso persons are to wear the 
armlet varying according to their station some wear it on both sides 
others only on one side — J H H 
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one piece -with the armlet, aro strengthened by being filled 
with some sort of very hard wax The other type {kllra 
lhambemg C, aymlhambang M) is of a grooved pattern 
Tho Aos say that these armlets are of Kachan origin and 
came from Maibong The same ornaments exist in the 
Konyak country In some of the Eastern Konyak villages 
they arc too precious to be worn, but at dances are hung 
up outside in some conspicuous place to be admired Their 
use among the Aos is restricted to certain pliratnes and 
clans In the Chongli group men of tho Pongen and Lung 
ham phtatnes may wear them, but they aro forbidden to 
the Chami phratry. In the Mongsen group the only clans 
entitled to sport them are the Mulir, who may wear the 
grooved type only, and the Kabzar, who may wear the 
spiked typo only These antique metal armlets do not 
appear to exist in any of the villages of tho Changki group 1 
The Ao cowrie gauntlet with red hair frmgo (lhap C and M) 
is identical with that worn by the Sonias, 2 and, liho all 
ornaments which formerly denoted prowess in war, can be 
worn nowadays by anyone who makes tho necessary pay 
ment to the village elders The same condition applies to 
what is perhaps tho handsomest of nil the Ao ornaments— 
tho '* enemy’s teeth ” ( khaplang C and 31), which is some 
times worn as a breast plate, but usually across the shoulders 
at tho back Tho frame is a flat pieco of wood some ten 
inches long, narrow in tho middle, and broadening to about 
fi\e inches at the ends The top and bottom edges are 
curved, and along each is a line of cowries representing the 
teeth 3 The space between the rows of cowries, which is tho 


1 Yanous antiquo ornaments of a similar bronze composition are to bo 
among the Southern Sangtatu and Kalvo Kengyu villages They 
are of ton decorated like all Kuki cast v.ork. with spirals and cord patterns 
and probably emanate from tho Hknmpti or Sinppho country but one at 
Up grooved Ao Mid honjsk ormlct* lex* n \ery clam fae&lM in 
worn by a carved stone image from tho palace of tl a Kachan kings and 
now on tho platform of Ms bong railway station an imago which wear* *» 
rants belt and a canoliat and little else an 1 bears a long two handled gword 
— f° r,ul £ s *"»• Noldnngr guard of the Kachan Raj If If 

* C/ ThcStma \ayaa p 12 Khan the Ao word u ob\ loualv tho name 
as tl o bcir.a Ifuj — J II II 


* C/ The Stmn Ao^ot, rip 12 an 1 IS and Mills Tie. fteu \ao<t» p U 
are actunilj worn by tho Japura and Ibsa of Leuador 
W1 ifTen who records it (The \orth 11 e*t Ayna on, p 124} quotes Dowd i 
call on boil to break tho tooth of 1 is foes and suggests it is a res oraion in 
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tongue and palate, is covered with finely plaited red cano and 
yellow orchid stalk, while a fringe of red goat’s hair at the 
ends and bottom represents the blood streaming from the 
mouth of the stricken foe. Old men who have taken heads 
and sacrificed mithnn sometimes wear on dance days a 
Great Indian Hombill’s head on their chests, suspended from 
a string round their necks. 1 The baldrics ( sliubuyi C; 
ckulomangya M) worn nowadays are of the Soma pattern 
and are generally bought from Seromi ornament makers. 
In the old Ao typo the strip of cloth to wliich the red hair 
fringe is attached was ornamented with the usual bold Ao 
lozenge design in red. A man may wear one or two bald- 
rics according to what he has paid to the elders for his 
warrior’s insignia. A baldric is really nothing more than 
a glorified string to which the human hair tail is attached, 
the tail itself being merely a highly decorated “ panji ” 2 
holder. These tails, which aro identical with those worn by 
the Semas and Lhotas, are of two types. Ono type (zttsoju 
0 ; tstichoku M) curves down and out from the basket and 
is ornamented with a deep fringe of black human hair with a 
narrow fringe of red goat’s hair above it. An excellent 
series in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, makes it clear, 
as indeed its name implies, that this type is derived from the 

thought to the time when the teeth were man’s only weapons They are 
still a subsidiary one among Nagas, as among small children who bite their 
nursemaids I'urchas (His Pilgrimage, IX, 1, 3) also mentions the wearing 
of enemy teeth by S. American Indians Enemies’ teeth aro also used by 
tho Italones of the Philippines to decorate their swords (Sawyer, The 
Inhabitants of the Philippines, p 268). Enemies’ teeth are also actually 
worn in Melanesia (Markham, Cruise of the Posario, pp 1G4 and xvi) ; and 
Owen ( Naga Tribes m Communication with Assam, p 16) states that they 
are actually worn by what must be some northern Iionyah tnbe The 
custom does not, I think, exist south of tho Tauhok River The Angamjs 
have an ornament of the 6ame type as that of tho Aos and likewise called 
“ enemy teeth ” — terhil hu, but it is worn by young men who have not 
actually taken a head When they do they usually discard it for the 
Bimilar ornament called thatse. As, however, the test of a takeable head 
is whether or not it lias cut its teeth, without which it cannot be added 
to tho taker's tally (ef. Frazer, Belief in Immortality, I, 163), it may 
probably be inferred that at one time Karas actually wore the teeth of 
their slam enemies. The Karens apparently still wear those of their dead 
relations in order to acquire their courage and strength (Marshall, The Karen 
People of Burma, p 271) — J. H. fl. , 

1 Cf Mills. The Lhota Kayos, p 14 — J. H, H. 

* A “panji” is a bamboo spike stuck in tho ground where an enemy 
is likely to tread Raiders always carried a supply to stick m tho ground 
as they retreated. Seo p 201 tn/ra — J.P.M. 
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horn in which “ panjts ” used to he earned by members of a 
raiding party The other typo (sogu C , cholu M) consists 
of a small conic'll basket, ornamented with a fringe of red 
goat’s hair, from which falls a long bunch of human hair, 
the longer and straighter the more admired Both thoso 
tails are reckoned as part of a w amor’s full dress A cunous 
ornament which does not seem to bo worn by nny other 
tribe is a bell somo four inches high and two inches in 
diameter (tsongtsong C, changlong M ) 1 Old ones, of which 
there are very few, arc highly prized and, ns usual, an) 
thought to have como from the mjstcnous JInibong They 
ate cast from what is apparently bell metal, and are covered 
with a simple raised pattern of lines, crosses and curves 
In the old days the right to wear a bell was hard to win and 
the ceremony of first putting it on is tho only instance of 
formal investituro with which I am acquainted among 
Nagas A man had to take a head in excliango for that of 
one of his own relations who had been killed by a hostile 
village The women of his own clan in his village then 
clubbed together and bought a bell for him He could not 
buy this himself, though if the original bell got lost or 
broken he could replace it with another at his own expense 
Oil the date fixed for the ceremony tho women who had 
subscribed for the bell assembled with their husbands in 
front of the hero’B house He came out in full dress shout 
mg the tale of his bravery Then a husband of a woman of 
his clan, having called on the sun and moon to witness to the 
truth of his words, made a speech describing tho deed for 
which the bell was being given and tied the coveted 
decoration on to tho recipient’s “panji” basket The 
evening and night were spent dancing A man who goes 
on a Government expedition may nowadays wear the bell 
on making a fairly stiff payment to the village elders 
The cowrie apron (toayi or silckaL C , uayi or silphalanglatn 
M ) 2 is the same as that worn by the Semas, who indeed buy 
most of theirs from TJngma, where they are made This 
too is a mark of wealth and prowess which is easily gamed 


* See p 43 tupra — J P M 

* The name given me by Aos lor the garment tras Moiva lanrjtam, 
■whwh they translated Sema Apron tide TJ s Angam* Nagaa, p 371 — 
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nowadays The right to wear leggings {tsongta C , changla 
M) is, however, restricted to men who have not only per- 
formed the full senes of feasts of merit, but by lavish 
presents of meat have formally adopted as their “ sons ” 
a whole “ morung ” or even a village 1 Indeed the mithan 
which forms part of the present is called by the Chongh 
tsongta tha (“ leggings pnco ”) Mongscn rarely wear these 
leggmgs, as they think “ adoption ” on this wholesale scale 
brings bad luck The type usually seen is that made in 
the Kalyo Kengyu country and traded tlirough the Changs 
They are most beautifully woven of fine plaited stnps of 
undyed cane at the ankle, and from there upwards red cane 
with a pattern in yellow orchid skin worked into it The 
rougher and more clumsy Angami cane leggings are some 
times worn Leggmgs arc only worn at dances, when the 
costume of a man who has done the mithan sacrifice is 
sometimes completed by a pair of hollow brass anklets with 
little balls of lead inside which rattlo at each step ( merang - 
tsongtsong C, ayxnchangla M) These are bought in the 
plains, and it is curious that part of the costume of a dancing 
girl should have been adopted by Ao men 

Unlike her Western sister, the Ao woman does not possess 
as many ornaments as her husband, and they can be more 
briefly described Conspicuous among them are brass rings 
{yongmen C and M), about the size of large curtain rings, 
which aro worn one on each side of the head They pass 
through holes at the top of the fossa of the anti helix and aro 
held in place by a string joining them and passing over the 
top of the head 2 The necessary hole in the ear is bored at 
the time when a girl is first tattooed, the operation being 
performed either with a sharp piece of bamboo or a red hot 
iron, usually by a male, but occasionally by a female, 
relation or fnend Girls who are not entitled to wear 
yongmen do not have the fossa of the anti helix pierced, 
for, like so many of the men’s ornaments, these rings are 
restricted to certain phratnes and clans In the Chongli 
group all women of the Pongen and Lungkam phratnes 

* See p 101 tnfra — J F 31 

1 A single brass ring of rather larger diameter is item in many Eastern 
Angami Milages (The Angamt Nagat, p 27 and 41) — J H H 
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save those belonging to the Lamtur clan of tho Lnngl am 
phrvtry may vear them but they arc strictly forbidden to 
all women of tlio Chami phratry except those of the Yatcnr 
clan In the Mongscn group all women are entitled to them 
except thoso of tho Lungtsuclior clan In tho Changki 
group where they aro known os tngpen they aro restricted 
to tho Lungchari Ungtsiri and Metamsangba clans The 
reason why the Yatcnr clan alone of the Chami phratry of 
tho Chongli group may wear yongmen is as follows When 
the Aos lived at Chongliyimti there u ero tu 0 great friends 
Tsitiyung of tho Yatcnr clan and Tsangpi of tho Wozukamr 
clan Tsangpi was very good looking and all tho other 
young bucks of tho villago were jealous of lum So ono day 
when all tho young men of tho village went down to tho river 
to fish thoy determined to got rid of their rival and straight- 
way pushed him into a basket of fish poison and pounded 
lnm up Tlio only pieco of lum which his friend Tsitiyung 
could find was a little toe nail Tins ho wrapped m a corner 
of his cloth How LungUmngla tlio mother of Pontang 1 
tho great grandfather of Tsangpi was still alive And she 
sat by tho path outside tho village to greet her groat great 
grandson when ho should come back with the others from 
the fishing She waited and waited while the others 
streamed past her but no Tsangpi came and each man she 
asked afraid to confess tho murder Baid that ho was behind 
At last came Tsitiyung and when she asl cd him tho same 
question ho showed her with tears tho little toe nail n Then 
bccauso ho alone had loved Tsangpi she gavo him a pair of 
yongmen and an embroidered 6] irt and tlicso the women of 
the Yatcnr clan have been allowed to wear ever since as if 
they belonged to tho Pongcn or X-ungkam phratnes Tho 
Yatcnr clan is confined to Merangkong and it is interesting 
to note as an cxamplo of tho fundamental importance which 
tho Ao attaches to rights in dress that becauso tho Yatcnr 
clan can wear tho embroidered skirt and yongmen winch 
are tho perquisites of tho Pongcn and Lungl am phratnes 


* Boo P 14 « pro — J P M 

J p r jil thS rfUa,lel Lhotn ator y eeo PP 1° 3 104 oC Tit LI Ola Nasos — 
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they are now tending either to forget or ignore the story 
of how they won the right, and on the ground that they 
cannot, if they wear these things, really be members of the 
Chami phratry are beginning to intermarry with that 
phratry. 

For dances the wives and daughters of rich men twine a 
brass chain (yongmcn semyi C ; yongmen ril M) in tlieir hair 
and wear two criss-cross across the body, one over either 
shoulder. To those on the body bells are sometimes 
attached, similar to but smaller than those worn by a warrior 
on his “ panji ” basket. A woman may wear on her head 
one hombill feather for every mithan her husband has 
sacrificed and one for every mithan her father has sacrificed 
in her name before she was married. A small piece of plan- 
tain stem is bound very tightly into the hair and the feathers 
are stuck into that. The most popular and characteristic 
car ornament which almost every Ao woman wears is that 
known as tongbang (C and M). The old ones are of cut and 
polished crystal and are called Maibong naru, after their 
supposed place of origin. A good pair of old ones will fetch 
ninety to a hundred rupees and most of the ones now worn 
are glass imitations, bought from Angami traders. A tong- 
bang measures about 2 inches by 1^ inches, and is about half 
an inch thick, with square corners. 1 There is a round hole 
in the middle, joined to the edge by a slit to admit the edge 
of the ear. The hole in the lobe of the ear, which is bored 
at infancy, is gradually enlarged with cotton wool and 
wooden plugs till it is big enough to take the tongbang , 
which is worn with the slit downwards. This means that 
tho hole in the ear has to be largo enough to take half the 
width of the tongbang, and the weight of the ornament 
stretches the edge of the lobe to such an extent that it often 
tears through Should this happen the tom ends are 
cemented together as quickly as possible with the yolk of 
an egg and kept in place with a binding of thread. Perfect 

1 Those worn m Longsa are circular — J. F. M. 

Similar crystal ear rings are worn by some of the Sangtams and by many 
Tanghhuls, who get glass imitations from Burma j those that I have seen 
have all resembled the rounded form of the Ao ornament, winch is some- 
thing similar m shape to the simplest of the metal ear ornaments of the 
Igorot figured by Jenks (The Borttoc Igorot, p 185) — J . H H. 
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cures are said to be common Indeed I have been told o! a 
case where a severed finger, which was replaced at once and 
yolk of egg applied, became reunited with the stump, 
though the power of moving it was, of course, never regained 
Tongbang arc not ordinarily removed at night It must be 
very uncomfortable slcoping with a pieco of crystal the size 
of a small match box between one’s neck and a w ooden 
pillow , but they seem to get qmto used to it In the old 
days a long tuft of hair ( Lunaru C, loicanaru M) was some 
times worn in tho lobo of tho car It was hair from the head 
of a woman of a hostile village, and was given to one of lus 
sisters by the man who took tho head 1 Heavy brass 
bracelets (hsen C , lichen M) are worn The wifo or daughter 
of a man who has done the mithan sacrifice may have 
hers ornamented with a simple pattorn of incised lines An 
Ao woman invariably, excopt when she bathes, wears at 
least one string of beads, night and day It is only from, a 
corpse that all beads aro removed and it is naturally 
unlucky for tho living to imitate the dead m any waj 
Usually she wears all she has, and even when going to the 
fields to work women often wear three or four long heavy 
strings of cornelian beads These beads, which are bought 
in the plains, form part of all Ao women’s necklaces, of 
which there are several varieties Plain strings of cornelian 
beads are called mesemyok (C) or mechemtsll (M) A typo of 
necklace particularly popular in the Eastern villages is 
called lakapmickt (C) or lalapwanglam (M) and consists of, 
as it were spikes of conch shell with cornelian beads 
between each spike In another necklace ( mechongchangshi 
C and M) which is fashionable m the Western villages, the 
conch shell spikes are replaced by trumpet shaped lead 2 
alloy ornaments of foreign manufacture All these necklaces 
can be worn by anyone whose father or husband can buy 
them for her or who has inherited or bought them herself 
but one kind (yiptongivangkam C , yiplong lil hi), consisting 
of brownish beads is restricted to the daughters and waves 
of men who have done the mithan sacrifice 

* 91. Sema custom of g vrng such a lock to a brother to cut in his 

eat (Tfie Sema Nay as p 177) — J H 11 r 

* There 13 a tendency nowadays for the wives of rich men 
instead of lead alloy ornaments — J P SI 


to wear silver 
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Weapons 

The arm ourj of tho Ao is as simple as that of his neigh- 
bours His chief weapons of offence are the “ dao ” (not 
C, anol M) and spear (nil C, ami M) Crossbows (lashang 
C , Uchal M) aro almost obsolete, and alu ays seem to have 
been used more for hunting than for war, partly, no doubt, 
because a man could not hold Ins shield and shoot with his 
bow at the same time, and so would have to leave lnmself 
exposed tv Kile he was putting an arrow to his bow and 
aiming, and partly because the usual Naga engagement is 
an ambush at close quarters in thick jungle, where a spear 
is the more effective weapon of the two Tho “ dao ” is the 
indispensable companion of an Ao throughout his hfe 
With it he fells trees, clears light jungle, cuts house posts 
and carves them, pares down cane for lashings, makes 
bamboo slips for tying, kills chickens for food, divides up 
meat, digs a thorn out of Ins foot, and docs a hundred and 
one different things With it too ho used to cut off the 
heads of his enemies for there is no distinction between a 
war “ dao " and a “ dao ” for everyday use The blade is 
about nine inches long and five inches broad at the top The 
back curves in very slightly and makes practically a right 
angle with tho top, which is straight The blade is only 
about an inch broad at the bottom, so that in shape it may 
be said to resemble a right angled triangle with the longest 
side forming the edge, which has a slight outward curve and 
is ground on one sido only, so that a perpendicular stake can 
only be cut with a downward blow from the right or an 
upward blow from the left The blade ends in a long iron 
tang, which is firmly bound with cane mto a bamboo haft 
some sixteen mches long Often, especially m the Eastern 
vdLajgoa, the. haft is coated, with. Ian, which, is melted and 
smeared on with a hot iron A warrior may have the top of 
his haft decorated with a tuft of red goat’s hair The 
“ dao ” is carried edge to the left in a wooden holder 
( nollaptsi C , nolltl M) which consists of a block of wood with 
a slit in it long enough to take the blade of the “ dao ” and 
narrow enough to prevent the haft slipping through These 
holders vary much m size and pattern In some villages 
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n, man who has taken heads may have representations of 
his trophies carved on his holder. In other villages tho 
pattern is a simple ono of incised lines. This holder is 
threaded on a belt consisting of many whito cotton strings, 
which is tied loosely round tho waist so that tho holder lie3 
just below the small of the back, and arranged so that tho 
long ends hang down tho thigh. Thcro belts are mado for 
young bucks by their lady-loves, and for married men 
usually, but not always, I am afraid, by their wive?. A littlo 
boy gets his either from his mother or from 6omo small 
girl to •whom ho has sworn to bo truo for over. Ncvr belts 
aro always worn for tho Moatsfl festival and tho dances at 
tho raithan sacrifice. Tho leader of a danco occasionally 
carries an axo-'diapcd iron “ dao ” (milcmnok C ; mcrang - 
ponqnok M) of an almost obsolete Kalyo-Kongyu typo. 1 
Thcso aro very highly prized if the top of tho blade is so 
scooped out that tho top corner of tho edgo and tho top 
corner of tho back stand out liko two horns.* Representa- 
tions of “ daos ” of this shapo aro often painted on the 
houses of rich men. “ Daos ” with a straight or only slightly 
Bcoopcd-out top edgo, such ns aro commonly in uso in tho 
Kalyo-Kengyu and Southern Sangtam country, aro regarded 
as valueless Besides these “ daos,” examples of winch aro 
still to bo seen from timo to time, tbero aro kept in the houses 
of a few rich men ancient long “ daos ” ( nollang C and M), 
of unknown origin, which aro handed down ns heirlooms. 
These may be divided into three types, all ahko having very 
long tangs which must have passed right through tho haft, 
bo that the “ dao " could bo stuck upright in tho ground. 
Indeed it is in this way that they aro displayed at mitlian 
sacrifices, tho only timo, apparently, when they aro brought 
out of the house. Tho commonest typo has a big blade some 
six inches broad at the top and twelve inches long, with a 

1 There is a definite tradition that tins type was formerly in ordinary 
use in the Ao country. It is only comparatively recently that the C harps 
abandoned this shape in favour of the long “ dao,” the obvious merits of 
which are now ousting the aie-shopod “ dao ” in the Southern Sangtam 
country — J. P M 

a Ceremonial axes of a curiously similar and equally unpractical shape 
are, or -were, used Sot dancing in Ka&ristan (J R A 1 Vol XXVII, pi VII). 
Hannay, writing of the northern Konyak or Rangpang Nagas ot the edge 
of the Singpho country, in 1846, mentions a “ dhil or hatchet ” manufac- 
tured at Ivhetreegaon from “native iron ore” (Selection of Papers 

regarding the Httl Tracts between Assam and Burmah.p 313) — J, H H. 




gracing by Hr. Henry Bilfour 
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tang one foot four inches long. The blade resembles that of 
an ordinary Ao “ dao ” in shape, but invariably has a small 
rounded projection at the back near the top. 1 The Western 
Konyaks also possess these “ daos ” and use them almost as 
a sort of currency in the marriage prices of rich girls. Thoy 
say they were brought in by people from the plains . Another 
type, which is fairly common in the Lhota country, but very 
rare among the Aos, is long and narrow, with a straight edge 
and a slightly curved back. 2 Ono I saw at Chungtia was 
32i inches long, and only 21 inches broad at the broadest 
part. The third typo is only preserved in Changki villages 
and, moro liko a sword than a “ dao,” is utterly unliko any 
other Naga weapon with which I am acquainted. They 
are owned in pairs, and at the mithan sacrifice tho sacrificer 
and his wife each carry ono as they come out of tho houso 
to mnko their offerings to the mithan. 3 Before advancing 
towards tho animal they stick the “daos ” upright in tho 
ground, and it is a very bad omen if one topples over. A 
good specimen I measured had a length of just over four feet, 
of which tho tang contributed rather moro than half. Such 
a weapon must have been double-handed. Tho blado curves 
sharply backwards at tho point, a deep scoop at tho back 
following tho curvo of this backward bend. There is a small 
rounded projection in front at the point where tho tang joins 
the blade, which is only an inch and three-quarters wido and 
has tho back and edge moro or less straight nnd parallel 
till tho terminal backward curvo is reached. On somo 
specimens there is an incised pattern of V’s, 'with bands of 
criss-cross lines above and below' them, commemorating 
the mithan sacrificed by the owner. In what is obviously 
from its state a moro modern copy of tho old type tho 
graceful curvo at the top has become an ugly angle and tho 
scoop at tho back has practically disappeared.- The fact 
that this specimen has never been sharpened indicates its 
purely ceremonial use. If tho theory is correct that there 
is in the Aos of the Changki group a largo element repre- 

1 So usually lias tho wi/cmnoL or meronyponynot — J. II. II. 

* This typo appears to be akin to tho square-end <xl m oni typo found In 
tome tribes on the north bank of tho Brahmaputra. Cf. Dalton, Twit to 
Mttnbu, on Aboi tillage. Selections from tho Records of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, No. XXIII, p. 101. — J. II. II. * Soo p. 201 infra. 
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senting the people who inhabited the Ao country at the time 
when the present occupants invaded it, these “ daos ” must 
formerly have been more widely distributed than they are at 
present, and in support of this there is a story that “ daos 
of this type have been found just below the surface of the 
ground on the Langbangkong between Mokongtsii and 
Chuchu Yimbang, and at Yongyimti. 1 II The only “ dao 
which had been dug up that I have ever seen was of a very 
different type. Two were found about an inch below the 
surface of the ground near Longsa in April 1922. One was 
broken up and made into an adze by the miscreant who 
found it, and the other I secured. It is a very heavy weapon 
with a short square tang nine inches long and a pointed 
blade eleven and a half inches long. A square ridge 
separates the tang from the blade, which has a slightly 
forward-curving edge two and a quarter inches broad six 
inches from the point, to which the back curves sharply. 
At the ndge which separates the tang from the blade the 
latter is one inch broad. 

The true Ao spear head is lozenge shaped, those used with 

1 The type se9ms to me to be linked with tho two handed Khasia Bword. 
and also with the Jlikir {vide Stack and Lyall, The il likxra, p 35), and 
probably with the Kachan weapon, many specimens of which exist and 
are regarded with veneration, but I have not myself seen, any 

Tho Sharis were, of course, famous for the manufacture of two handed 
swords, but it seems possible that the long “ dao " may have come from, the 
opposite side of India Arrian (Indica XVI) describes the inhabitants of 
India as having two handed swords as much as three cubits m length — 
H&x<* e<*r S« irii<T«« Qopiovtri, irAar«Ii)i' li, *al Tb pv*o» ou >i«fo» Tpi#f)«ot ir«l 
TmJrijK, ix civ ffuffr&i) 1 ' kotovt}) amolaiv T, (fb 5* ’lySetniyis 

hwijkovt ylyvtxai), &p$oTv t a?/ X r P° ** knTafipoueiv ti tJji- lrArjy^s, which sounds 
much like a Nokrangr •' slice ” (c/ p 9 ruprn) 

The Muruts of Borneo, who keep buffaloes and cultivate wet rice, ore 
distinguished by the use of a long swoid , and Hose and McDouga.ll (op ett 

II 247) think that their culture come from Annam via the Philippines 
and that they are allied to the Mol of Annum For parallels between the 
Mol and the Nagas vide Man «n India, Vol II, No. 3 (Sept. 22) 

The characteristic of the long “ dao ” as it survives in Assam is in the 
iron tang passing through the JiandJo or beyond it, if, as in some cases, 
the handle is of uncovered iron, to form a spike to stick into the ground 
when the owner is sitting down (iWe Playfair, The Oaro», p 31, The 
dngamv Nagas, p 305) Tho Mampuns, as well as the Kabul Nagas, uso 
a dancing “ dao 1 in the Lai Naraoba ceremony (tide Shakespear, Religion 
of Afantpur, Folk lore, Vol XXIV, No 4, p 42S). which appears to roe to 
have been of the same type, with the spike bent back for convenience 
The blade also of the short Kabul dancing" dao ” looks as if it were originally 
derived from tho Bame pattern as the long Changki " daos '* described, 
winch are certainly relaU\ es of the Khasi su ord — J. H H 
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ornamented shafts being often as much as a foot and a half 
long, excluding the socket. Such a spear can never be 
thrown without grave risk of breaking the shaft, and is 
meant solely for show. Spear heads with a long curved 
barb, after the Angami pattern, are occasionally used at 
Merangkong, but these seem to be a modern innovation . 1 
The ordinary head is quite small and more squat, closely 
resembling the Konyak type. Many heads are indeed 
bought in the Konyak country, and the beautiful leaf- 
shaped heads, imported from the Kalyo-Kengyu country 
and said to be made at Wui, are very popular. The Rengma 
type is less often seen . 8 The shaft of an Ao spear is about 
six feet long, with the iron head and butt socketed on. The 
favourite woods for plain shafts are “ nahor ” or the rind 
of the sago-palm. Por ornamented shafts, of which there 
are several varieties, inferior wood is often used, as such 
spears are never thrown and a tough shaft is accordingly 
not required. The most popular type of ornamented shaft 
is that known as rongnil (C) or rongm (M). About three 
and a half feet of the shaft, except for a space for the hand, 
is covered with red pile, ending at the bottom in a deep 
fringe of red goat’s hair Longla practically has the 
monopoly of the manufacture of these shafts; short red 
goat’s hair is hound on with fine string and then clipped even, 
so that it forms a sort of velvet pile. Another type {pang - 
tangnti C ; khamtami M) has about a foot of red pile at the 
top . 3 Both varieties of red spear-shaft may be carried by 
anyone who has earned or bought the right to wear warrior’s 

1 Very old spear heads of this type with a single curved “ barb ” on each 
side were found by me in a Lhota village, where they were Batd to be several 
generations old and now obsolete This type with one barb only 19 an old 
one, and is found also a3 an antique among Kacha Nagas, sometimes The 
pattern is still made by some Angamis, but is usually given more than 
ana 11 tetb" on each nowadays Tbs pattam sppTO'swoates 
very closely indeed to a type of spear used by the Igorot and called by 
them kay-yan. while m the Konj ah village of Yungya I once obtained an 
ancient spear head with straight, pointed barbs identical with the Igorot 
jal Jig except for the method of mounting (wife Jenhs, The Bontoe Igorot, 
pp. 127, 128 and plates C, Cl) — J. H. H. 

* Dr. Hutton figures the Ao (4) Kalyo-Kengyu (1) and Rengma (6) 
types opposite p. 20 of his Sema Nagas The Konyak type used by the 
Aos 13 slightly less elongated than the Ao specimen shown — -J. P, M. 

* Of the spears figured opposite p. 34 of Dr. Hutton’s Angami Nagas 
Nos. 9 and 10 have rcmgnu and pangtangnu shat t3 respectively.— J P 11 
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ornaments In a third variety of shaft ( thanolnil C), which 
is only used in the Eastern Chongli villages, the bottom half 
is covered with long goat’s hair for two feet of its length 
This spear may only be earned by an old man who his taken 
heads A spear ( rongmangrongn.il C, rongmangrongmi M), 
which is identically the same except that the hair is red with 
a broad band of black hair, may be used by a Chongli man, 
even though young, provided ins father has given the full 
series of feasts of merit, but among the Mongsen is confined 
to old or middle aged men who have earned the right to put 
on a warrior s dress Spears of which the head, shaft and 
butt are all of iron, and often made m one piece, aro called 
nusungsll 0 or aymmtchung M They appear to be a 
comparatively modern innovation from the Konyak country 
Among the Chongh such a spear may only be owned by the 
oldest man of a clan in the village , on Ins death it does not 
go to his heirs, but to the next oldest man, and so on The 
Mongsen custom is that an old man who has both taken 
heads and done the mithan sacrifice may use such a spear 
Tho simplest spear of all 13 simply a sharpened bamboo 
{ rongchu C, sangcha M) These are earned by small fry 
at pig and tiger hunts The crossbow is occasionally used 
for shooting monkeys and such like small game Those 
to be seen now are all of the Chang type 1 The arrows are 
simply sharp pieces of bamboo feathered with bits of bamboo 
spathe Plain bamboo bows with no Btock, arc used by 
boys for shooting birds They are held horizontally liko a 
crossbow, and m some thero is a nick in the middle of the 
stave to take the arrow The arrows aro unfeatliercd and 
are often fitted with a separate blunt bamboo head, u Inch 
stuns the bird and brings it down without carrying away 
what little meat thero is on it Two simple missile w capons, 
now obsolete, remain to bo described Ono (Jongmxno! chen 
C and M) was a picco of thick, heavy longmt bamboo about 
a foot long The ends were cut at a slant, leaving a sharp 
edge It w as thrown at an attaokmg force m tho hope that 
it would glance off a man’s shield and wound tho nevt man 
to him m the side Another missile (pun C , acncahckak M) 
* l ult illustration facing p 21 of IJr Hutton s Serna \ ago* — J P M 
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resembled the longmxnokchen, but had a long projection 
left at ono end to serve as a handle These were the 
missiles of the young men m the look outs in tho trees at the 
village gate They used to hurl thorn down on tho heads 
of any party attacking the gate The more they whirled 
in the air the nastier the cut they inflicted if they hit 

Tho boIo defensive u eapon of tho Aos is the shield (chung 
C , achung M) These are either of leather or strong bamboo 
matting 1 Now that war is no more several types are 
obsolete, but light hide shields are Btill used for dancing, 
and bamboo shields for ringing tiger and leopard The hide 
for war shiolds was obtained cither from tho wild buffalo, or 
from a breed of semi feral buffalo kept by tho Changs 
Nowadays dancing shields are mado from the much thinner 
lude of tho Assameso domestic buffalo, or oven from bark 
Tho biggest typo of hide shield was called tongbongchung (C) 
or tongbongunglepchung (31), and was so heavy that it could 
not easily be carried about These shields were used only 
in dofending villages A man would rest his shield on a pilo 
of bundles of thatching grass, or a rock, or a short forked 
stick, and, talcing his stand behind it, wait for the attack 
Tho ordinary leather war shield ( chunglol C and 31) measured 
about three feet long and one and a half feet broad It was 
square at the top and bottom, and a prominent ridge down 
tho centre increased tho chance of missiles glancing from it 
There was a bamboo handle in tho centre at the back to 
uhich was attached a small headband for carrying the shield 
on tho march Hide shields of exactly tho samo shape, but 
rather smaller (olangchung or anlichung 2 C, olangchung 3r) 
uero formerly used for uar and aro still often earned at 
dances The ordinary bamboo shield ( cliunglang C, ling 
chung LI) is of the samo pattern as that used by the Sernas 
A much smaller bamboo shield f alangtangchung — “young 

1 There >3 a tradition tliat tho Chough adopted tho bamboo shield from 
tho Mongson having only had leather shields before — J P 31 

It is perhaps significant in tlus connection that tho Thado Kuki 
uses onlj a hide shield, which slopes from tlio centre to tho comers — 

J II >1 

* Otanqdmn'j =• * wild buffalo shield ’ from tho hide of which it wos made, 
and anQehung = Bun shield ' referring to tho wlu to circles of limo with 
which it is often decorated — J P M 
1 
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This is perhaps a matter of crowd psychology. Aos armed 
only with spears and shields will drive a tiger into a stockade. 
They are doing something they understand and the whole 
thing goes according to programme. On one occasion two 
Ao villages were driving a rogue elephant out of some 
jungle for me. The beast came out on to an open path and 
out of sheer bravado a party of men sitting eating further 
down the path got up and danced and jeered at it. It 
turned aside into the jungle, came quietly along, and charged 
through the party just as they had settled down to resume 
their meal. Two men were killed. At once bravado 
turned to panic and so frightened were they that the elephant 
would charge again that it was with difficulty that I could 
dissuade them from abandoning the bodies and bolting. 
It was an Ao who steadied them by climbing a tree and 
pretending that he could see the jungle waving a long way 
off as the elephant went its way, while as a matter of fact 
it was standing quite close. Changs, Semas and Lhotas 
have all taken torritory from the Aos, who, it may be said, 
are thereby proved to be poor fighters. But the Aos were 
once conquerors themselves. Now they are an old race and 
seem but to follow the law that a tribe or nation expands, 
reaches the zenith of its pow er, and then begms to be pushed 
back from its frontiers. The reputation that the Aos have 
of unsteadiness on trans -frontier expeditions is traceable 
to what happened when a punitive force was sent to deal 
with the Konyak village of Chinlong. The Konyaks 
ambushed the column and charged through the Ao carriers, 
taking several heads. The A03 threw down their loads and 
bolted. Whether any other Naga tribe would not have done 
the same it is impossible to say, for there is, as far as I know, 
no other record of a British column being cut up by a Naga 


nma heads, mostly those of -women and children. About a fortnight later 
the Semas raided again in the hope of more heads But tlus time Houpu 
had called m allies and was ready for them. The Semas got through a hole 
m the fence and burnt the lower “ hhe\,” which was not defended, and got 
one head Meanwlule the defenders massed for a counter attack in the 
upper "hhel.” A Seme saw them and called out that »t was tune to 
retreat a little. At tlus the whole body of Semas turned fail, and a wild 
struggle ensued to get through the hole in the fence. The Sangta ms 
attacked and the Semas lost thirteen heads — J. P. M. 
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ambu'h. Tho Aot pervcd well during the Kuki Punitive 
Pleasures, and when speaking of Ao courage it should never 
Ikj forgotten that a large contingent of volunteers from tho 
tribe faced tho utterly unknown and rendered excellent 
servieo with tho Naga Labour Corp3 in France. 

Tho Ao undoubtedly enjoys litigation, and as, when any 
dispute arises in a village, all the relations on cither side 
join in and express their views simultaneously in a voice 
which is meant to be loud enough to drown that of their 
opponents, the resulting noiso can bo imagined. When a 
caso comes before tho Subdivisional Officer witnesses have to 
wait their turn, of course, but only a small proportion of 
cases get as far as that. For out of the uproar in tho villago 
a decision is usually in somo miraculous way arrived at in 
time. Not that the villago elders who aro pitting in judg- 
ment arc always impartial. For from it. They often tako 
rides vigorously and shout with the rest. Even so tho 
common feeling of tho community rarely fails to bring about 
a settlement which is felt to bo in accordance with established 
custom. For tho Ao fully realizes that custom is tho riieet- 
anchor of his liltlo ah ip of state, and trivial breaches of 
custom often cau>c a turmoil seemingly out of all proportion 
to their importance because, ns Aos have so often said to me, 
“ if one custom l>e broken all customs si ill bo disregarded.*' 
Every Ao thinks himself a fino fellow and nsenta an 
in«ult. Often reparation is demanded for wlmt 6Cems to a 
stranger a harmless remark. Put it was meant to eting all 
the wine, nnd one rememlicrs that c\en in England it is not 
*o scry long since a flick with n glove meant a duel to the 
death. The morals of the Ao lease much to bo desired. 
The subject is bettor dealt with when considering the 
p**dti<m of women, and it will suffice to nay lien* that while 
by custom he is monogamous, by temperament he is most 
emphatically poll gamoiis. Unnatural vice Ls unknown. 
A ibiotol parent and on the whole kind to his domestic 
animals the An is capable o! great cruelty at 

tirm*. Much of the pain he inflicts — or rather used to 
infl.<-i, (Wore country was annexed — has a ceremonial 
object. Muhin were tortured lx fore they were nacrificed 
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and the plucking of a fowl alive formed part of many cere- 
monies Much cruelty too was merely callous Like all 
Nagas the Aos did not hesitate to pluck dogs and goats 
ahve for the sake of getting hair a fraction of an inch longer 
than clipped hair would have been The Ao probably 
washes as much as most Nagas, but he almost invariably 
smells of nicotine, bemg a heavy smoker, and the dirtiness 
of his drinking cups and household utensils is undeniable 
He is intelligent and on the whole truthful, though any Ao, 
even the most truthful, would, I think, admit, that a he is a 
very present help in trouble, and would heartily agree with 
the frank individual who said “ George Washington couldn’t 
tell a he But I can, and that’s where I have the bulge on 
George ” Theft and crimes of violence are uncommon, 
and above all almost eveiy member of the tribe possesses 
that pearl of great price, a sense of humour 1 

1 Mr Mills has a highor opinion of the Ao than I have, perhaps because 
he knows him better than I do, but I do not think that he has laid enough 
stress on the psychological difference that undoubtedly exists between 
the Ao and the other better known Naga tribes I suspect that this 
difference is due to race The Ao ceplmhc index works out at 81, which 
may be contrasted with the Anganns’ 76 (tide The Angatnx Nagas, Appendix 
XI) Dixon (/facial History of Man, p 261) includes the Ao with the 
Ahom, Mogli and Chakma, in whom, he says, the Palae Alpine type forms 
65 per cent of their ethnic composition and the Alpine type comes next m 
importance In any case they are br achy cephalic, whereas their neigh 
hours in the hills are mostly dolichocephalic Again m a paper in Man tn 
India (Vol II Nos I and 2, June 1922) Dixon associates the Ao with 
the Xhasi and the Mampuri on antliropometncal grounds This associa 
tion with the Mampuri is interesting, since never have I been down to 
Sian i pur but I have been struck by the physical resemblance between the 
Ao woman and the Meithei woman Nor 13 thi3 resemblance merely 
phj sical The Ao and the Manipun share a certain Phansaic attitude of 
mind which displays itself in the most extravagant captiousne«s ready 
enough to swallow a camel, but always straining at a gnat The Mampuri 
is anything but a pious Hindu, yet if a European lean Vus bicycle ogamst 
a Manipun b house he will Bay his dwelling is defiled and burn it down 
So an Ao turned Christian, and not bo pious either, declares that the very 
thought of eating the flesh of any roithan gives him physical nausea, 
because it is usually a roithan which is killed in the ancient (and heathen) 
festivals The Angami convert 13 entirely different, and usually gets on 
quite well with his unconverted fellow villagers Nor is tins captiousness 
confined to religion, but it runs through the Ao character Let me give 
an instance typical of the sort of thing which comes up m Court almost 
daily ‘ A walked down the village street fMubongchokut, I think) 
carrying a basket vntb an old palm le&i over it to keep out tlie ram He 
called in at a friend a house for a drink The lady, B,’ who was at home 
gave him hi3 dnnk quite agreeably Having gone on he found he had left 
his palm leaf, worth perhaps a farthing or less, and went back for it, when 
the following dialogue took place 
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A " I vo lost my * tonko-pat ’ leaf.” 

It ‘ It actllmgroes thief joaare.ls it tlion t ’* 

A ‘ So j ou re accusing me of making n /also charge, nro j ou I ’* 

An i both part tot hume<l off to the village elders, each to claim a pig for 
slanier 

Another point in which the Ao differs psychologically from his netghliours 
h in the alaenty with which ho takes to readme an l writing \ou con 
teach an Ao boj to read and wnto and to imbibo all tlio essence of babudom 
except its xirtues in about a third of tho timo ywt it takes with most 
hags*. and tliat not because he has more intelligence but because he has 
the disposition, which they lias o not — J II II 
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The Village and its Approaches. 

The great Ao villages with their streets of close-packed 
houses crown the highest points of the long, straight ranges 
which aro such a conspicuous feature of the country. A 
< few are situated on spurs running out from the main ranges, 
’but a site in a valley is never selected. The name of a 
village is usually either derived from some peculiarity of 
tho site, or commemorates an ancient settlement there. 
Thus Chuchu Yimlang is so called from a kind of thin 
bamboo {chuchu) with which the hill was covered when its 
first founders came, 1 and Chantongia derives its name 
similarly from that of a species of cane. Mongsenyimti 
means " big JVIongsen village,’ 1 though it is pure Chongli 
now, and Yongyimsen (“ new village of the Yong people ”) 
recalls long-departed Konyak settlers. Every village is 
surrounded by a bolt of bamboo clumps and light jungle, 
kept thin by wandering cattle and pigs. The approaches 
are unrivalled in the Naga Hills for picturesqueness. The 
main path along the top of the range passes through each 
village, and where it approaches the gate is often roughly 
paved with stones. Avenues of fine old spear-oaks, planted 
long ago, flank the path. These trees are not found wild 
in the Ao country and are said to have been brought with 
them by the tribe on their migrations. The avenues, which 

1 Similarly Aichi Saeami after the same bamboo, which the Sernas call 
aichi, or IChonoma (Kiiwuooma) of the Angarms after the Ihwuno shrub, 
which still grows thickly round the site So too in the Chin Hills TaLtat 
from the pine trees growing on the site (Carey and Tuck, op at. p. 176). 
Village names from trees are also common m Madagascar, e g. Ambdloht, 
“Much bamboo” (Sibree, Madagascar Before thi Conquest, p. 136) — J.H H. 

71 
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give welcome shade for the last pull up, belong to the Tillage 
and anyono found damaging a tree is fined by the eldors . 1 


Defences. 

The gate at each end of the village was, in the old days, 
closed with a great wooden door hewn out of a single piece 
of wood and often roughly ornamented with carved circles. 
The land has had rest thirty years now, and a door that 
falls and rots is no longer replaced. But in the old days 
the fashioning and setting up of one of these huge planks 
was celebrated by taking a head as soon as possible and 
carrying it in triumph through the new gate. The gate 
was roofed over like a lych-gate to protect it from the 
weather, and on either side the village fence was built out 
like a redoubt to enable the defenders to take attackers in 
the flank. The fence, which was of wooden stakes, lashed 
together and bristling with “ panjis,” stretched right round 
the village, except whero the precipitous nature of tko 
ground made it unnecessary. Though no longer needed, a 
portion of the fence is still formally rencu cd every year in 
November at a festival called AtsiltsU Limak (C) or TJrang 
kimak (M). The elders give notice of the date and the 
unmarried girls make rice beer. On the day all the men 
of the village repair the fence and in the evening the young 
men make a tour of the girls’ dormitories, singing and being 
entertained with rice beer at each — the Ao buck’s idea 
of the close of a perfect day. A village relied mainly on 
its fence for its safety, advance lines of defence in the 
form of “ panji ’’-filled ditches being only really useful 
where the ground on either side of the path fell away so 
Bteeply that they could not be outflanked. To make the 

1 Similar avenues seem to be planted by the Wa, a Burmese lull tribe 
whose language is Mon khmer Idee Kliasi, but whose customs are emphatic- 
ally closely connected with Naga tnbes, thus supplying the necessary lmk 
between the Kliaais and the Kngaa The avenues of the Wa, however, 
are used as the ultimate resting places of raided skulls (Scott and Hsrdiman, 
°p cil 1, 1 , 409), except m some villages m which the avenues still survive, 
though^tbo custom of keeping heads there has died out (i6id , p 512) — 

Many Kacha Naga villages are approached by avenues of oak — J. P. M. 

And like those of the Wa and liko Ktibok of the Mongsen Aos are defended 
by^tomug thorn brakes propped up on forked sticks (tide supra, p. 7) — 
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gato defences doubly strong looL out platforms were con- 
structed in convenient trees close at hand 1 A Ficus 
tree was often specially grown for this purpose by the side 
of the gate The long hanging tendrils were trained down 
bamboos with the object of securing wide spreading branches 
stretching right over the path, for look outs stationed on 
such branches would bo particularly well placed for dealing 
with tho hairy pates of their enemies down below Even 
now in many villages the tendrils are still trained carefully 
down bambods to tho ground, “ because it is tho custom **— 
a good example of pure conservatism 


The “ Morvng ” 

Near each gate, but insido tho fence, stands a “ morung ” 
( anchu C and M), a really fine building, often over fifty feet 
long and twenty feet broad, with a front gable thirty feet 
nbovo tho ground It is both a guard house and club 
houso, and plays a most important part in the social hfe 
of tho village 2 It is, of course, forbidden for a woman to 


1 So. Apparently, tho Kuims of the Chittagong IIiJl Tracts (Lewio, 
op ci« pp 222 »q ) —J II II 

* The Bachelors' Hall, * Morung" or Dc la chant], though it barely 
survives in tho Soma tnbe, exists in every other Naga tribe I know, nnd 
in many other tribes m Assam \\ ith the Diraosa (Hill Kachans) it is 
now no moro than a raised nnd sheltered platform in the middle of the 
village, and with tho Plains Kachans of Ramrup it seems to have faded 
into tho namplulr whom Hindu religious ceremonies tako place West 
wards it survives among tho Mundas and Onions of Chota Nagpur (S C 
Hoy, 1 he Aftmda*, p 385 T/ie Oraons, p 211) though among tho latter 
it is fast disappearing (i&id , p 172) Peal (On the Morong, etc ,J 11 A 1 , 
XXII, 2*4) states that it is reported from tho Masoi in Afnca, and 
Dnberg reports from the Lango of Uganda that each bachelor has his 
own, though tho girls seem to have a communal building { Illustrated 
Tendon Netca, May 10, 1023) Ho denies, by tho way, that tho institution 
is intended to promote morality 

In tho other direction it is found as far os Formosa (McGovern, op cit , 
p 122) and Annam (Baude*«son, Judo China and ii« Printline People, 
p 45. where ho repeats tho theory that it exists for the purposes of 
morality, but admits tliat it does nothing to acluevo them) and tho 
Philippines (Jenks, op cit , p 51) and as far south as the islands in tlio 
Taoiue, botng found in between in Malay, apparently (Sheat and Blagden, 
op fit , I, 88), while tho separate bachelors quarters in tho communal 
houses of Borneo (Hose and McDougall, op ett , I, 52) suggest tliat tho 
Bncl dors’ 1 Morung ” is the communal houso from which private dwell 
ings split of! ns pointed out by Teal (foe ci* ) Slinkespcar, writing of tho 
Lushai * morung" (*auf6wX) suggests tliat its purpose is to prevent 
incest, but it is pcrlmpa more likely that it is a survival and not deliberately 
instituted with a definite purpose 

Tho rail of I’apun, in which tho Namau keen their wooden drums, 
seems to bo very liko tho western typo of Ao ,r morung” structurally. 
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enter it. In front there is often a big platform on which 
tho bucks sit out and talk. Ao “ morungs ” aro of two 
types. Tho ono favoured by tho Western villages has a 
closed front, whilo tho ono found in tho Eastern villages 
has an open front and somewhat resembles the Konyak 
pattern. The Western typo is as a rule about fifty feet 
long and over twenty feet broad in front, being rather 
narrower at the back. Tho .height at the back is about 
fifteen feet and tho roof-tree slopes up till it ends in a front 
gable thirty feet above the ground. The caves come right 
down to tho ground, covering tho walls and protecting 
those sleeping within from spears thrust through at night 
from tho outsido. Except for tiny doors the back and 
front of tho “ morung ” aro closed. Just inside each door 
is a barrier consisting of a huge beam laid on tho ground 
across tho “ morung ” and covered with very slippery 
bamboo matting. It is too high to step over and too 
slippery quickly to scramble over, so that an attacker, oven 
if he got through tho door, would have to jump on to it 
and down tho other side, and would bo bound to expose 
himself whilo so doing. Beyond tho beam is the main post 
of tho “ morung,” usually carved with rough representa- 
tions of men and tigers . 1 Boyond that again aro tho 
slceping-bcnches round tho walls, and two hearths on tho 
beaten earth floor, of which tho ono nearer tho front door 
is reserved for tho Benior inmates, and tho hack ono for tho 
younger boys. “ Morungs ” of tho Eastern typo are ns a 
rulo neither as long nor as high as those in Western villages. 
Tho roof slopes upwards towards tho front in the same 
way, but tho whole front is open and tho main pillars 
supporting tho roof aro elaborately carved with men, heads, 


particularly when tlio front is screened ns shown in J?l M, Fig. 1 to 
Dr II add on’s article in Alan. December 1910. When one reads that the 
central gangway is of boards formed of tho sides of broken canoes one 
wonders whether they can bo used as stamping drums, such as tho Konyaks 
***? V* l ' leir " moru f 1 g3 ” in addition to slit log “ drums ” of tho kind that 
J II H os “canoe drums ” (ride in/rn, note on drum-logs) — 

1 P/ Caro » olpanU (Playfair, The Garos, tip. 37, 39) Tho Ao 
i* normally represented eommg down the post The ono in 
Playfairs illustration (i&td , 131) is shown going up, but the style of 
carrmg Is Identical — J. II. H. 
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hombiUs, tigers, elephants and so on The front third of 
the “ morung ” thus forms a sort of deep open porch 
Between this and the sleeping quarters is a strong partition 
of planks, with carved posts and cross beams A favourite 
form of door for this partition is a big oval hole cut m an 
enormous plank, the hewing out of which by hand must 
be a work of infinite labour A “ morung ” is rebuilt every 
six years, being repaired once in each interval 1 The cere 
monies at the time of rebuilding ate not elaborate The 
inmates club together and buy pigs and cattle for the inevit 
able feast When all is ready and new building materials 
have been collected the old “ morung ” is broken down Next 
day old men of the clans using the “ morung ” in question kill 
the animals, each one saying as he does so, “ May my sons 
in this ‘ morung ' flourish, and grow like cane shoots and 
like the shoots of the Ficus tree, and may they he wise in 
all things ” For this the old men receive a share of meat 
and aro “ genna ” 2 for six days The oldest of them, after 
the animals have been lolled, digs a hole for the left hand 
front post Two men from each clan then go off to the 
new mam centre post which is lying ready felled in the 
jungle, and set to work to carve it It is set up next day, 
and on the carvings on it and on any other carvings which 
require freshening up one of the senior inmates puts a 
mixture of soot and blood from the slaughtered animals 
For instance he will put stripes on a tiger or colour a horn 
bill s beak This is usually done by a married man connected 
with the “ morung,” but it may not be done by a man whose 
wife is pregnant The rebuilding takes three or four days 
to complete On the last evening the girls of the other 
pliratries, with whom the bucks of the “ morung ” are 
uont to consort, assemble in front of the “morung” and 

1 All the curved beams and plants are not renewed every six years 
They are only replaced when they are rotten — J P M 

* That is to say their households are anembong and their relations 
with the outside world are restricted This is usual after any religious 
ceremony According to the occasion which gives nse to it the restnc 
tions laid upon an anembong household may vary from an absolute pro 
1 ibit on of intercourse with the outside world to nothing more than the 
necessity of refraining from defiled meat The argument is that a man 
who has taken part in any religious ceremony is particularly open to 
attach by evil spirits he must therefore run no risks for a time — J F M 
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walk round it six times singing, and are afterwards enter- 
tained to a feast outside. All then 1 * * * * & go to the houses 
o! rich men attached to the “ morung ” and sing and drink 
till morning. In the old days a raid was organized and a 
head obtained and hung up m the “ morung ” as soon as 
possible after it bad been rebuilt. 


Village drums. 

Perhaps the most striking specimens of Ao handiwork 
are their great drums { songkong C ; tongten M), or xylo- 
phones as they should be more accurately termed — each a 
huge log, sometimes 37 feet long and 14 feet in girth, 
laboriously hollowed out through a long slit running down 
the length of the body of the drum. They are to he 
found throughout the Ao country except in the Mongsen 
villages on the Chapvukong and in villages of the Changki 
group, whero they probably never existed. Changki, 
always eager to prove that they aro in no wise different 
from other Aos, say that they used to have a drum, 
but that, jealous of the “ tap-tap ” of Changki women 
making pots, which rivalled its own fine note, it ran away 
down a steep slope and turned into stone. Originally, 1 it 

1 This information I had from Kabzfl Ungma say it is quite incorrect, 
and that the Aos have always had drums, but that the customs of building 
neb men’s bouses with very low eaves in front, of ringing leopard and 
tiger, and of placing wooden representations of ornaments, etc , w front 
of corpse platforms originated m SiltsO. — J. P. M. 

1 feel doubtful about the accuracy of this Kabza tradition, and suspect 
the last invaders fopnd tho drum m the country before them The 
trouble with these mixed tribes is that one never knows which of the 
original contributors to the existing stock bequeathed any given tradition. 
The so log drums aro used by tho Konj nks, or at any rate by tho southern 
Konyak tribes, and by the Sangtams They are used by the Wa of 
Upper Burma (Scott and llardiman, op. tit 1 , 1 , p. C02), and Evans 

reports one from Borneo (op cif , p. 133), mentioning them as used by 
the Malays They aro used by the Melanesians (Codnnnton, op rtf, 
t> 330), u ho also use a smaller variety which is represented by a joint of 
bamboo with an open longitudinal slit (Joe. cit ) Tho Khasta of Assam 
seem to use a precisely similar bamboo ** drum,” particularly at funerals, 

and my Khasi informant tolls me that by hammering a two-foot bamboo 
slit drum with a stick a very considerable volume of sound is obtained 

Peal (On the Morony, etc . Jit A.I., XXII , p 232) stieaks of and figures 

& “canoe drum” from Fiji called lah, and one wonders whether tho slit 
log drain could hav o originated in a canoe beaten on the side with the 
^ P** 1 to keep timo (rvic Brown, Mtlantman* and Polynesians, 
P to applaud after the manner of an Eights crew at Oxford. 

That tho Papuan war canoe was used as a drum on occasions is to bo 
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U said, no Aos had drums. Sutsu arc said to have been 
tlio first to make one, though where they got the idea from 
is not known. Other villagers heard the booming and came 
ft nd saw* and copied. Tins was after Kabza had moved from 
their original to their present gito and so must have been com- 
paratively late in the Ao migrations. Save on the Chapvn- 
kong and in villages of tho Changki group every “khcl ” has a 
drum, and they aro remarkably uniform in pattern. They 
consist of huge logs, slit along one bido and partially hollowed 
out. Ono end is carved to represent what is undoubtedly 
a buffalo’s head, with the horns lying back along the drum, 
though tho Aos have forgotten this and regard tho head 
simply as tho head of the drum, carved as their forefathers 
had always carved it, and tho horns as tho drum’s arms. . 
Tho tonguo of tho buffalo often protrudes and turns up 
against tho upper lip, and, as if to pcr&omfy tho drum still 
further, a human faco is often carved on tho tongue. While 


Inferred from Williams* nccount of tho I’aimma ceremonj m tho l’umr 
Delta— J.ll.A J , LIU, p 385 */ — nn<l tho particular occasion is ono 
associated with head hunting 'Uk» derivation of tho drum log from a 
canoo would make tho dumb boll strikers curtailed paddles and nccount for 
the method of holding and striking 

It is worth while pointing out perhaps that in tho Knilnn *tor> of tho 
Hood tho two survivors esenpo drowning in “ a Inrge oval rl taped drum ” 
(Hanson, The AWuw, p 112) Can this hmo been a “canoo drum"? 
A wooden drum appears in the story of the Burmese acqinuUon of Arnk/m 
ns a possession of tho pre-Burmeso king, but wo an? not told its design 
(Scott and Ilardiman, op. tit , I. n 402) 

Tho Melanesians also uso a pit in the ground with n board lljol ovw it. 
on which tho plnjers “stamp with splendid effect " (Her l l/i 5 ay. Art 
in the Pacific, Country Life, January 13, 1023, tj nl-o Codrmgton, 
p. 337) Tho Beam and Sakai, on tho other liand, retorso tho process 
m liatnmenng on a solid log with bamboo “stamping tubes " (Skeat nn<l 
ISlagden, op. nr, IT 140 *77 ; 137, I3S) 

Somo of tho Ancnmi have something very near a bamboo “drum” 
in two implements for scaring bird* described on p 58 of The Sema .Vnyos 
( tf iltust., p 52) nnd p 75 of The Anynm i A'ajat Tho Angnmi* Uw a 
wooden vat (or brewing which (* mado of a similar pattern and sire to tho 
Ao drum-log. and. a* in the rase of tho Melanesian instrument, Ijm handle* 
left on at tho time of ninnufacluro for tho manipulation of tho finuhrd 
vat. As " food troughs ” Ha\c been uw>l in the Baffle for canoes (rife 
Kills. roJynetuin Uetrareh**. Ill 400) the Angarm vats may conceivable 
be tho form in which the ennoo has ounivrd among the Angamw, os it 
perlinp* lias among tho Aon in tho form of a “ drum 
The buffalo head of tho Ao drum log is found in « more r*Ah<tie form 
among somo of tho Konvnks. , . , , 

Drum logs are also found among tho Southern TangVhul* of Manipur, 
who uw dumb bell shaped ln-atcr* as tlie Am do Bair* of small drum, 
logs aro also used by I re lion in be* of tho Amaton* in South Ar-enca 
(W hlffcti, The .VwtHI’wl A |»j> 214*7) — H* H. 
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it is hard to say why a buffalo’s head should be carved on 
the head of their drums it is not difficult to understand how 
the Aos have come to forget what the carving represents. 
For to them a buffalo’s head is without significance. Mithan 
horns, a sign of wealth, are often carved on their posts, but 
never buffalo horns. For the buffalo cannot be sacrificed, 
and is nothing accounted of except as meat. The Changs, 
on the other hand, whose culture is in many ways akin to 
that of tho Aos, can sacrifice buffalo, and consequently 
carvo representations of their horns on their house-posts as 
a sign of wealth . 1 In beating the drum, which lies with tho 
slit at tho top, tho bucks and boys of tho " morung ” line 
up along it. One stout fellow gives the time with two 
levers which ho raises and allows to fall on to tho drum, 
while tho others drum and roll with largo wooden dumb- 
bells which they strike on the odgo of tho slit. To give 
greater resonance the drum is raised on a framework of 
beams, and can bo heard a very long way off. Accordingly 
as it is beaten an alarm can bo given, tho talcing of a head 
can be celebrated, or mere Iight-heartcdness at somo festival 
can be voiced. The drum is always placed close to tho 


* Thoro seems to be somo confusion between the symbolic uses of the 
mithan hood and tho buffalo bead In tho Naga Hills, a confusion which 
was first pointed out to me by Mr. Henry Balfour. By some Angnmis 
carvings, which aro far more like buffalo heads, ero spoken of na “ mithan 
heads,” tho buffalo having no significance By others again, e <] the 
Naked Rcngmas, buffalo heads are spoken of as such and the buffalo is 
Blaughterod at feasts without distinction from mithan, if not actually in 
preference to tliem Buffaloes aro not kept by tho Angamt, tlio Serna, 
the Lhotn, tho Ao, tho Kacha Nagas or the Kukis, whereas the Tangkliul, 
tho Naked Rengrna, the Chang and the Konjaka do keep them, so that 
tho distribution of tho buffalo, though partially so, is not really coincident 
with tliat of irrigated terraces, as ono might expect to find m view of It9 
apparent coincidence with irrigation In Borneo and the Philippines. 
Personally I am inclined to associate the buffalo with irrigation anil with 
a southern culture, and tho mitluin with the northern culture of the 
Kaehins and Kukis, though In the case of the Kukis it reached the Naga 
Rills from tlio south also Tho buffalo is much more an. animal of tho 
swamps and plains than tho mithan, and it is likely that it would bo 
ousted by tho oilier wherever It (the buffalo) was not actually used for 
cultivation, as tho mithan is a far moro tractable beast when kept under 
the somi feral conditions under which Nogns keep either or both On 
the other liand, it may be that tho buffalo as a domestic animal among 
Naga tribes is entirely a comparatively recent importation, and that its 
representation in art was acquired elsewhere and is definitely immigrant. 

spring buffalo ’ ' is a recognized fertility emblem (Kidd, L.U\nct, 
P 303). Tho general inference which 1 myself draw is tlint the buffalo is to 
Iks associated with a Mon-Khmer culture and tho mltlian with a Tibet o- 
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“ morung ” in whoso charge it is, 1 and is roofed over to 
protect it from tho weather Enormous labour is required 
to make one and drag it up to the village, so that it is not 
surprising that m the case of a fire in the village it is the 
first duty of tho boys of the “ morung ” to tear down and 
remove the inflammable roof which covers tho drum If 
the drum is smged a cock is offered to it to appease it 
Indeed it is more nearly an idol than anything else which 
tho Aos possess Offerings are sometimes made to it in 
tunes of drought, human heads were invariably first placed 
on it, 2 and even nowadays it often wears a necklace of 
bamboo basket balls representing heads, though real heads 
were apparently never used for this purpose , 3 tho prayer 
uttered when a new drum is sprinkled with blood is definitely 
regarded as being addressed to the drum itself In spite 
of all precautions a drum does at times get burnt and a 
new one has to be made It is carved all ready in tho 
jungle and on tho appointed day is dragged up to tho village 
with much feasting and drinking 4 Wooden rollers are 
placed under it to make it possible to move it, but even so 
a drum is regarded as having a will of its own, which may 
cause it to refuse to budge Once arrived at its destination, 
it is dragged on to the log framework prepared for it up a 
slope of logs of graded girth laid transversely Some of 
the blood of tho beasts killed in the morning is smeared on 
it and a prayer is offered to it of uhich the Chongh version 
runs as follows 

O yxta anil nutang ashtr ant Yunghung 

0 moon sun to you we are speaking indeed Village 

tajong t nungnye pit aram asfl tarulsi 

good here if is pestilence death let there not come 

1 \ ery occasionally (t 5 at Cbantongia) the drum is housed in the 

morung — J PM 

* Frazer BdirJ in Immortality II 327 (quoting Krusenstom Voyage 
Hound the lForM) says Sometimes the prows of war canoes were decorated 
(bv tl o Marquesans) with tho shull3 of slaughtered enemies — J H H 

* This again suggests a canoe origin for the drum log The head would 
first rest in the canoe till brought home and then bo put elsewhere while a 
canoo figure head depicted by Codrmgton [op o t p 21C) carries a liead 
representing that taken when tho canoo was first used — J H H 

* If the drum be ^ erj big and the path \en steep it may take more 
than a day to drag it up In the autumn of 1023 the ilongsen Id el of 
Lungkam took nearly a month to get a huge new drum up to the village 
and into position — J F M 
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ni , lanu tajong sejong m , tsoXlsung 

indeed , children good let there be bom indeed , nee 
osung sejong m , Min Lolak A or lolal 

plenty let there grow indeed, foreign heads, Ao heads 
mowachang ni , laze, shiti mowachang 
let there be got indeed , tigers, elephants let there be got 
m , pongzlllazi, tUnam tobung mowachang m 
indeed , 1 wild boars, hornbill cocks let there be got indeed 

In the old days any stranger, whether fnend or foe, who 
came tot a village on the day when a new drum, was dragged 
in was killed and his head placed on the drum, which was 
joyfully beaten to celebrate such a happy initiation If, 
as usually happened, the village did not have a piece of 
luck like this, the drum was fenced round as soon as it had 
been placed m position, and the fence could not be removed 
or the drum beaten till the young men had been out and 
brought in a head 2 


Streets 

The regular streets and closely-semed houses of an Ao 
village give one the impression of something long established 
and permanent, far different from the " miserable collec 
tions of bamboo huts ” in which hill tribes are popularly 
supposed to live The path running along the top of the 
ndgo becomes the main street, m some places so narrow 
that the gables of the houses on opposite sides overlap 
overhead, in others widening out into dancing grounds 
where mithan are tied up before sacrifice The houses are 
so close together that it is often possible to walk along the 
backs stepping from platform to platform Behind the 
two towb of houses flanking the main street are other rows, 
each row facing uphill towards the forest of bamboo poles 
supporting the platforms of the row in front Every Ao 
village has its Park Lane, usually the street on the top of 
tho ridge, where the ncli men live, the poorer people living 
in tho houses on the slopes on either side, till you come to 
tho squalid little hovels of old widows on the outskirts of 


^ Of also T! t Angam% Nagat p 373 — J H H 
_ W 1 9 0dr ! D 6 ton op cii p 2J7 and « 1 T} e easo gives a verj closo 
parallel lor the canoo and tl o • drum — J II H 
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tlie village. Lower down the slopes, and sufficiently removed 
to ensure their safety should the village catch fire, are 
granaries, littlo mimaturo houses raised two or three feet 
above the ground on piles. 


Head-tree 

In one of the open spaces of the village, or of each “ Lhel ” 
of a large village, stands a head tree (inangkotilrong C; 
yimzung M), usually a miserable, scraggy specimen of 
Erythnna arborescens , l and very different from the mag- 
nificent head-trees to bo found in Lhota villages 2 It is 
treated with no particular reverence At the foot are 
round stones ( arenlung C and M = “ prosperity stones ”), 3 

4 Mrs W 'Meiklejohn, IFS . was Kind enough io identify tho tree for 
me— J T. M 

* Thi3 tree is used ns a head tree by Kacha Nagas, who call it nluang 
(the Ljengmai word) The tree must grow on land belonging to the 
hereditary representatu es of former chiefs (for no chiefs can any longer 
bo and to exist as such), and as at Sangratsu, I think, oaths are taken 
on this tree, the swearer expressing the wish that if lie lies, he may fall 
and rot like the ntavang tree It eeoms possible that the original wish 
wa3 to rot liko tho heads on it, but it is now explained as referring to the 
tree “ because such a tree, when it falls, rota very fast, betng of Boft 
wood ” The Sangratsh oath however, is an ordeal undergone by pulling 
the leaves, which do not readily come away m tho hnnd of a false swearer 
The Erythnna arborescens is choson, perhaps because of its vitality It 
is commonly used in tho plums of Assam and Bengal to mark boundaries, 
as any fragment thrust into the ground will take root and flourish 
Perhaps for the same reason this tree may not be burnt at Angami mar 
riages (27ie Angami Nagas, p 191) The Garos used to bury their enemies' 
hands and feet and then plant an Lrythnna on tho spot (Playfair, The 
Garos, p 78) Hoad trees general!} seem selected for some association 
with fertility, as I conclude that the Ficus usually preferred, or the 
euphorbia os in some Konyak villages, are so chosen bocauso of the milk 
like juico which exudes from them when injured, such juice having been 
used to give fertility to lwirren women in Africa and Italy ( Golden Bough, 
II , 313, 316), and the ficus having been worshipped for that purpose by 
the Akftmba (ibid , p 317, and VIII , 113), and having been also regarded 
as the haunt of tho souls of tho dead by tho Akikuyu (ibid , II , 316) and 
worshipped to obtain offspring in the south of India (Frazer, Foil. Lore 
in the Out Testament, III , 316), the relation between the two being obvious 
r have endeavoured to show eisowhere (Caned jlfonoiitiis ai damugun, 

J R.A I , Vol L1II , June 1923) tho intimate connection m the Naga 
Hills between the Dead and the fertility of the sod, a connection equally 
strong apparently, among tho Wa, a Mon Ivlimer tribe of Burma (Scott 
and Hardiman, loc ctl ) — J H H 

3 For this use of water worn stones, often m association with trees, ef 
The Sema Nagas, pp 174, 176, Sldls, The Lhota Nagas p p 108, 107, 
Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, pp 110, 117, 175, 189, and The Mall eis, 

P 102 (where the 6tones brought from Naga villages to Imphal were 
presumably stones of this description), Gurdon, The Khasis, p 34, 
Hose and McDougall, op ctf , II , 15 sq , Codrmgton, op at , pp 119, 
175, Crooke, The North Western Provinces of India, p 249, Leonard, 

G 
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but they are never counted or attended to, and are generally 
buried deep in dust and rubbish 
Another class of water-worn stones called manglo - 
tUronglung (C) or yimzunglung (M)* used to be deposited 
under head-trees. Two villages after a peace meeting would 
each bring a stone home 1 and lay it under their respec- 
tive head-trees, vowing that till it rotted there would be 
no more war. Of these stones some were said to be female 
and some male, but the sexes were indistinguishable exter- 
nally. They were believed to breed and increase, but were 
never counted, or even touched. If light coloured stones 
were brought they were believed gradually to get darker. 


Divisions of a village. 

Every village of any size is divided into two or more 
“ khels,” as they are called in Naga-Assamese (muphu C 
and M). These divisions are purely geographical, though 
it is naturally usual to find members of the same language 
group or clan or body of later immigrants to the village 
living together in the same muphu. For instance, in all 
villages where the Chongli and Mongsen groups are more 
or less equally represented members of each group occupy 
a separate milphu, which in many ways is run as a 
separate village 2 Even in a purely Chongli village, if 
very big, like Ungma, the upper and lower milphu has 
each its separate organisation and even slightly different 
customs. Sometimes a separate milphu represents a 
separate foundation. For instance Mangmethang contains 
two miiphus, one of which was founded by a later body 
of immigrants. Each has its own organisation and is 
indeed practically a separate village, the whole village 
not even observing the same amungs 3 except in the 

The Lvti'tT Niger and Us Tribes, p. 310, Perry, Meqahlhic Culture 0 } 
Indonesia, Ch VIIX— J.H H * 

1 This is done by Phoms and some Konyaks, who, however, bring back 
the stone aa a witness " and make their excuses to this stone when about 
to renew the war — J. H. H 

* So in the Itengraa village of Tesiphenyu there are two “ khels,” each 
containing more than one ' morung.” living alongside one another yet 
speaking severally the two different Rengma tongues — J. H H. 

An amung day is one on which members of the village must refrain 
Irom work outside the village — a Sabbath in fact. Such days vary 1 ° 
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case of an fC apotia ” death 1 But this is an extreme 
case. Even when the size of the village or the fact that 
it contains members of both the Mongsen and Chongh 
groups necessitates each mUpku having its own organisation 
the village usually observes all amungs on the same day 
Between tn&phu and milphu there is usually an open space 
which serves as a fire line Even so a fire in an Ao village 
with its crowded bamboo houses is disastrous enough On 
the whole these divisions play a smaller part than might be 
expected in Ao life, and a man usually describes l ums elf as 
belonging to such and such a “ morung ” rather than to 
such and such a milphu, for, though a “ morung ” never 
draws its inmates from more than one milphu, a milphu 
often contains more than one “ morung,” each occupied 
by one or more clans 


Miscellaneous 

The water supply consists of springs below the village in 
which the water is allowed to collect into little ponds 
Usually little effort is made to keep them clean, but some- 
times they are fenced round to keep out cattle and pigs, 
and roofed over to prevent leaves falling into them They 
are redug every two or three years, a fowl or an egg being 
offered at the time Behind each “ morung ” a latrine for 
men and boys is screened off, the women visiting the jungle 
round the village The necessary scavenging is done by 
pigs, dogs, cattle and even barking deer, which often come 
up to within a stone’s throw of the houses Indeed they 
are fan commoner near a village than they are in the more 
distant stretches of jungle 

The House and its contents 

A noticeable ieature oi the Ao house is the way in whath 
variations in structure indicate precisely the status of tho 
owner 2 The details vary much from village to village, but 
a man with knowledge of the local custom can tell by a 
glance at a house exactly what feasts of merit the owner 

strictness according to the occasion (usuallj a religious ceremony) which 
necessitates them — J P M 

1 / r a death by an accident or bj a wild anunal Sea p -S3 %njra 

* Of The Angami Uagas, p 51 — J H H. 
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has given The variations, however, arc confined to tho 
front of the house and tho decoration of the roof , tho plan 
of the main structure is always the same It consists of a 
small front room {chin C, hyung M) on the ground level, 
a large main room (kilung C, ah tclstaig 51) on piles, and 
at the bach a sitting out platform [songlang C , sabang 
51), also on piles The villages being built in such a way 
that tho houses face towards the top of the ridge, the bamboos 
supporting the platforms are often very long and a pedes 
tnan passing along the bach of a row of houses sees nothing 
hut a forest of poles crowned with platforms far above his 
head Wealth is on the whole so well distributed among 


the Aos that apart from tho wretched hovels of old widows 
the houses vary little in size The sites, too, in the crowded 
villages are so restricted that, even if fie would, a man 
cannot spread himself much All soil has long since gone 
from these ancient sites and a builder sets up lus posts in 
the holes in the roch where former occupants set up thoirs 
An average house measures 25 feet long by 14 feet broad 
with a platform at the back measuring 11 feet long by 
14 feet broad The back and front are square and the roof 
of thatching grass or palm leaves The ridge of tho roof runs 
out along the projecting roof tree and forms a little flying 
gable in front Planks are not used at all tho walls and 
floor of the house being made of strong bamboo matting, 
save the floor of tho outer room, which is of beaten earth 
In this outer room are kept the nee pounding table (semh 
C, acharn M) cut from one piece of wood and exactly 
resembbng that of the Lhotas, 1 bamboos for holding water 
{tsilshi C and M) spears stuck up by the centre post and an 
odd assortment of baskets and other cumbrous gear Two 
or three steps {chin apu C , langba M) — often only notches 
cut in a sloping log — lead up to the main living room 
The floor of this room is of interlaced split bamboos sup 


1 C/ The Lhota Nagas p 35 — J P M 

An ident cal form of mortar is found not only tlnougt out the Nag» 
tr bes but in Borneo (Hose and McDougall op cit I 118 and II 
frontisp ece) In the Phil ppraes the Igorot seem to use a mortar very 
much cruder in form { Jenks op cit PI CXII) but intermediate between 
that described and tho simpler form used by tl a China (Carey and Tuck 
°P Pi 6 P 210) by the poorer of the Nagas and by tie Ttngaian 
(Cole The Ttnguian PI LVII) made of a vertical section of a tree and 
eonta nuig only one hole for the pestle — J H H 
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ported on poles Much of the dust falls through and these 
bamboo floors contrast favourably with the filthy, flea ridden 
earth floors of some tribes In the middle is a hearth (alap 
C and M) of beaten earth, furnished with three stones for 
supporting cooking pots The celling (ckungbang C , tshbang 
II) is of bamboo matting, and in a well to do man’s house 
has stuck into it many skewers of dried meat, 'half cured 
pig’s fat, dried skin, dned fish and other dainties, put there 
to be out of the way of rats From the main ceiling beam 
immediately above the fire are suspended one above the 
other three bamboo trays ( chiilan C, Losil M) Now to 
hang a dry bamboo tray so close over a fire that sparks 
continually reach it is obviously to ask for trouble, and the 
custom is probably responsible for most of the fires which 
sweep so disastrously through the crowded Ao villages 
But after a fire the houses are rebuilt with the trays in the 
same dangerous position “ Our fathers’ fathers so built, 
and so build ve ” is all the answer a protest calls forth 
Certainly the trays are useful Meat to be smoke-dried is 
hung under the lowest tier, and they are crowded with 
pots, spoons, parcels of salt, baskets of chillies and the 
hundred and one things which the mistress of the house 
wants ready to hand On the walls are shelves (purr C 
and M) for odds and ends One corner of the mam room 
is often partitioned off and used as a little store room 
(mopungh C , mobungli M) The beds ( langbang C , yipchen 
M) are often hewn out of one piece of u ood, but are not as 
massive as Sema beds A ndge of wood serves as a pillow, 
and the head end is often on slightly longer legs than the 
foot The husband’s bed is by the fire, and there is often 
another bed for children by the wall From the main 
living room a door leads directly on tq the back platform, 
which is used as a general sitting out jlace by the family 
The daily supply of nee is spread out on mats on it to dry 
ready for pounding, and here the wife sits and weaves 
while the children play It would give an English nurse a 
fit to see the way in which tiny tots stagger about close to 
the edge There is nothing m the way of a railing but it 
is very, very rarely that a child falls over 
It is the front portion of the house which indicates the 
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social status of the owner Generally speaking there are 
three stages A man who has given the first feast of merit 
extends his eaves, the second feast of merit entitles him 
to a semicircular apse in front, supported by a carved post , 
while after the third feast of merit a Western Ao brings the 
roof of the front apse right down to the ground, converting 
the space in front of his house into what is practically an 
extra room (Lima Lilu C, Libang ivabuk M), whero he sets 
up the carved posts which commemorate his feasts 
The house then closely resembles a " morung,” in accord 
ance with the rule which seems to prevail among Lhotas, 
Aos and Konyaks that a “ morung ” is in shape a glorified 
edition of a rich man’s house 1 So that one finds, as one 
would expect, that among the Eastern A03 the rich men’s 
houses, like the “ morung,” do not have a front apse reach 
ing to the ground, hut have eaves extending forward and 
supported on posts, the number and ornamentation of which 
indicate the status of then: owner In some Western Chongh 
villages a man who gives a further feast of merit beyond 
the usual three builds a bamboo platform inside the kuna 
Lilu of his house 

The Construction of a House 

The simple house which a young man builds at the tune 
of his marriage — and hence before he has given any of the 
feasts of merit which entitle him to add further embellish 
menta — will serve to illustrate the methods, of construction 
No particular orientation is favoured ( The only rules are 
that a house may not be built exactly opposite a house 
across the street, or evil influences will be wafted straight 
out af the door of one house into that of the one facing it , 2 
nor should the front gable of your house be lower than that 

1 Among the Semas the chief s house actually replaces the morung ' 
for ordinary purposes (The Serna Nagaa p 37) and similarly with the 
Mikixs (Stock and Byall The Afilirs p 11), cj also Shakesp ear huahti 
Kuki Clans pp 143 193 But in the case of the Ratte KuMs apparently 
the morung (zawlbuk) which used not to exist is now coming into 
fashion {i&id p 140) The similarity of use and construction between 
the morung and the chief s or nen man s house is natural enough if 
both are survivals of the same communal building — J H H 

* So among the Thados no one would dream of building a house 
facing down the village street as a21 the spirits wandering about would 
be quite certain to drift in. — J H H 
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ceremonies have been performed the builder and his friends 
set to work, and generally contrive practically to finish the 
house within a day. First the lines of the walls are marked 
out. Next one of the posts 1 is put up. This is always 
the left-hand one (to a man entering tho house) of the 
three posts of tho partition between the outer room and 
the main room. Theso side posts are called tongni (C) or 
tongpi (M), the centre posts being tongsi (C) or tongla (M). 
According to tho Chongli custom the builder cracks an egg 
against the post which is first erected and says : “ If fire 
catches this house may it becomo water. Lot there be no 
illness or sickness here/’ He eats the contents of tho egg, 
and wrapping up the shell m an amcki leaf ties it to the 
post Ho is then " genna ” ( anembong ) for six days. The 
Mongsen custom is slightly different. The builder breaks 
the egg before the post is set up and says : “ Let this sito 
be fortunate. Let there be no illness or sickness.” Ho 
cooks the yolk in a leaf and throws three little scraps of 
meat in front of lnm and to his right and left, and then 
gives his father the yolk to cat ; the shell is put into a little 
basket and tied to the first tongpi as soon as it is erected 
As usual the builder is “ genna ” (Limung) for six days. 2 

might be added elercus, nut decrescenle luna, ne tavgito, on which the 
commentator in my copy adds “ Hoc numrum est, quod Germnntcua 
Caesar tuts commentanis scnbil tn Aralutn, augmenla delnmcntaque lunae 
non solum, terrain sentirc, sed el lajndes, et ctrtbra, et laelamtna (i e. ‘ dung 
quae lunae cremenlm ejecta vermiculos panunt • denxque lunae crernentu 
abscissa hgna Jurfuraceis tmearum terebramentis fistulascere Hadrian 
Jun c 2D 6” 1 would also refer to Dennys, Foil- Lore of China, p 118, 

where ho mentions that peat cut in the wane of the moon will only 
produce “ a power of smoke,” while meat butchered by a Highlander ot 
the same time of the month is good for nothing but ‘shrinking in the 

Prom my own experience 1 cannot help thinking that there may be 
some truth in tho idea that if certain plants are cut in certain pliases of 
the moon they are more liable to be attacked by insect pests, though 
unless it could be that some insects hatch out at monthly intervals, I do 
not pretend to offer an explanation, and I am prepared to admit that I 
may be merely subconsciously tainted with the belief, because it is an 
inseparable part of tho thought of the majority of the persons with whom 
I come in daily contact, and who take for granted that their belief is 
based on one of the commonest and most obvious of natural phenomena — 

x No post may be cut from a tree which has been struck by lightning, 
nor from one which branches into two equal stems above ground nor 
which has a running wound — p M 

* Anembong C, kimung M — J P. M 
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All now set to work, and the mam and side posts are pat 
up and the supports for the floor (atam) The floor itself 
is next fixed, but earth is not laid on it for the hearth, 
nor, among the Mongsen, is the back platform built, till the 
actual wedding day The floor having been laid, long 
bamboos (purrlang C and M) are placed along the top of 
the side posts and tied m position with split cane Tho 
mam ceding beam (chxingbangsong C , tstibangtong M) is 
bound in position with cano near the top of the centre 
posts This beam, for which the Chongh use a long bamboo 
and the Mongsen wood, later supports the bamboo matting 
ceding (ckungbang C, Ishbang M) and the trays which are 
hung over the fire The roof is next attended to A long 
roof tree (song C , aphung M) is laid and bound along the 
top of the centre posts A portion of it projects in front 
of the house and, when thatched, forms a sort of flying 
gable Rafters (ayen C, tslllep M) are next fixed, and 
across them purlins (yvkya C and M) To keep the rafters 
in position a long bamboo is laid over them to hold them 
down on to the roof tree, and two other bamboos to hold 
them in position against the sides of the roof tree In the 
same uay long bamboos arc laid over them to hold them 
down on to the purrlangs Further, to strengthen the roof, 
three cross ties (kikap C , melang M) are put m, one above 
the other, above the door, at the partition between the 
inner and outer room, and above the back door The 
framework of tho house being now complete, the ceiling is 
first put in, and then the side walls ( tipckara C, tiyip M) 
of strong interwoven split bamboos, the home being still 
left open at the ends Thatch (azi C , ayi M) is next laid 
Tor this the common Naga method is adopted of making 
tluck fringes of thatch held together by lengths of split 
bamboo, and fixmg these fringes in lines one above the 
other beginning at the eaves, so that each line overhangs 
the one below it To finish off the roof thatch (ktbanglung 
C, kxbanglungang M) is doubled over the roof tree all along, 
so that the top row of fringes is effectively protected and a 
flying gable formed at the front of the house All the 
thatch is firmly held in position by spbt bamboo wind ties 
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(hyonglamlsil G, hyonglaplsil M) The house is then 
closed in, first the wall at the door end (lima Litangi C, 
Tama tsungti M) is put up, then the partition between the 
outer and inner rooms ( Jayongba litcmgi C , hyongba tsungti 
M), and finally the back wall ( songlanghtangi C, hlangi 
tsungti M) The Chongli also put up the back platform on 
the day on which the rest of the house is built, instead of 
waiting till the marriage day as the Mongsen do 

The house is now left empty till the day on which the 
young couple axe to occupy it * Should any jungle cat, or 
civet, or other wild animal get in and leave its droppings 
in it serious evil is foreboded On tho day of the marriage 
the final touches are put to the house by tho owner and his 
formal friends Shelves are fixed up , earth is laid down 
for the hearth , and, among the Mongsen, the back platform 
is built 

The ceremonial and procedure followed when a rich man 
rebuilds his houso are essentially the same as that described 
above, the only difference being that instead of a preliminary 
offering of an egg he sacrifices a pig, which goes to feed 
those who help him in his work 


Manufactures 
Spinning and weaving 

A poor chance of getting a good husband would an Ao 
girl have who did not know how to spin and weavo and 
make clothes for the family It is one of her most important 
duties, which it is absolutely forbidden for a man to share , 1 
with the exception that the spots of dark blue with which 
white “ lengta ” bands are often decorated are invariably 
embroidered by a man and never by a woman The method 
of spinning m uso among the Aos is precisely the same as 
that found among the Sernas and Lhotas The cotton is 
seeded by rolling a round stick ( menongrtong C , naktong M) 
over it on a flat stone (lungmitsol C , IhambanoLpodong M) 
This laborious task usually falls to the lot of old women 
who, being no longer able to go down to the fields, eke out 

, * th° manufactures the necessary implements Ct Hose and 
McDougall, op e»i , I 221 — J H H 
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an existence in this way. Nowadays a little seeding machine 
consisting of two wooden rollers geared to revolve in opposite 
directions and turned with a crank is coming into common 
use. 1 Such machines are usually imported from the plains, 
but a few villages, such as Asangma, make them. The 
cotton having been seeded, it is carded by being flicked 
with a little bow ( eyelsong C; aiya M), and is rolled into 
sausages (mitt C; Ichamba meli M) of a convenient size for 
spinning. The spindle (pang C; apang M), like that of 
Lhotas, Sernas and other tribes, consists of a long pen- 
shaped pieco of wood, with a stone spindle-whorl. The 
stones are ground to the proper shape on other stones and 
bored with a spear-butt twirled between the hands. To 
spin the operator places the lower end of the spindle in a 
broken piece of pot, or a little basket covered with a bit 
of rag, and spins it with a drawing motion against her right 
. thigh, feeding it meanwhile from a Bausage of wool held in 
her left hand. The thread (ang C ; ayang M) collects above 
the stone until the 6pindle is full. It is then taken off, 
damped with cold water, and vigorously pounded on a 
board with a rice pounder, and, after being soaked in 
rice water and dried, is rolled into a ball (anglung C; 
yanglung M). The Ao loom (lakralilamsil C; tllkalilamsll 
M) is a tension loom of the simple Indonesian type found 
among the Sernas and Lhotas. 2 The woman keeps the 

1 This machine 13 common in the plains of Assam and of Burma. It 
is in regular use in Manipur and has for a long time been used by Kukis 
and by Kacha Nagas, from whom the Angamis also learned the use of it. 
It is still unknown to the Serna, Rengma and Lhota, and to the tronsfrontier 
tribes to the east. It is in use in Borneo, tide Hose and McDougall, 
op ct! , pi 118, though this photograph looks as if the Iban machine 
lacked the geared wooden screws, as the liandles seem intended to work 
in opposite directions ; the text (p. 221, Yol. I ) is not explicit on the 

? omt. The geared form is used in the Philippines (Cole, The Txngutan, 

I LXI1I. and p 417). — J. H H 

* Ling Roth describes the Indonesian loom as belonging to the Pacific 
type (Studies in Prtmitue Looms, p 65) The pattern used by the Aos 
is common, I think, to all Nagas that weave, as well as to other tribes in 
the same area. The most nearly related looms outside Assam and Burma 
seem to be the Dusun and Iban looms m Borneo, while the Santa Cruz 
loom and the Bhutia loom are pretty near Both the Dusun and the 
Iban weavers, however, use the spool form of shuttle, whereas Nagas use 
the uncased shuttle form, used by the ancient Greeks (Ling Roth, op 
cit , p 5). I have, however, once seen the spool form, made of a simple 
piece of small bamboo split in half, used by the Nzemi of Pulomi (Kenoma). 
— J. H. H. 
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necessary strain bj sitting with a belt {aphi C and M) in 
the small of her bach, attached to a bar {anen C , mechang 
M) from which the warp (Lntong C and M) runs to the beam 
{mongmong C and M), itself firmlj attached either to tho 
wall of tho liouso or to two stakes fixed in tho ground 
Tho hcddlo {and tong C, mttong M), lease rod ( yxmlong C 
and JI) and bar abo\o tho lease rod (angnat C, yangnai 
M), round which tho warp is twisted once, aro exactly tho 
same as tho corresponding parts of tho Lhota loom Iho 
shuttle (shclsen C, yangsungi M) is shot through bj hand, 
and tho woof {lenten C, lentenmupinba M) beaten up with 
tho sword (alam C, ancm 1VI), which is rubbed either with 
wax or with a \cry fino white powder, like Trench chalk, 
found on tho underside of tho leaves of a species of wild 
plantain Tho patterns in cloths aro obtained by tho 
necessary combinations of different coloured threads in tho 
warp and woof Small spots of embroidery and little tufts 
of red hair aro worked m with a porcupino quill while tho 
cloth is being wo\cn To sow tho strips of cloth together 
for body cloths or to dam holes steel needles from tho 
plains aro non commonlj used But tho old Ao needle 
{achcm C yimpcn 51) is still to bo seen at times It is simply 
a tlun splinter of cano or bamboo with a split end on to 
which tho thread is twisted or stuck with a little wax 


Dyeing 

Blue and red aro tho onlj two colours which tho Aos know 
how to djo The former vnnes from light blue to almost 
black according to tho strength of tho <13 e used It is 
obtained from the leaves of Strobilanthes JlacctdifoUus (osal 
C, inosal M) which is cultivated for this purpose both in 
plots in heavy, shady jungle and in tho sun leaves grown in 
shade and in sun being needed at different stages of tho 
process The method of preparing and using tho blue dye 
is as follows Leaves of plants grown m tho shade are 
pounded up and spread out on trays to dry After being 
kept in tho house for a month or two they are ready for use 
They are then put into cold water and well stirred and left 
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to soak for three days On the third day wood ash is stirred 
in , 1 and m the evening the cloth or thread which is to be 
dyed is put in and left there till the morning, when it is taken 
out, rinsed, and hung up to dry If the colour is not con- 
sidered dark enough it may be soaked again for another 
night To finish it off it is then boiled in water with un 
pounded leaves from plants grown in the sun This process, 
too, may be repeated more than once The best dark blue 
cloths are made of thread which has been subjected to both 
cold soaking and boiling before weaving But like the careful 
English housewife who gets Pullars to obliterate the stains 
and dirt of years with a coatmg of dye, or who, finding a 
yellow jumper rather wearisome after a time, unexpectedly 
appears in a plum confection of suspiciously similar form, the 
Ao who thinks Ins white cloth is really getting rather dirty 
— and when ho thinks that, it ts dirty — gets his wife to dye 
it dark blue Cloths dipped in this way are only soaked 
in the cold dye and are not cooked While dyeing is going 
on no stranger may watch or the colour will not take 
The native red dye is now being fast superseded by a red 
powder sold in bazaars in the plams Only old women can 
dye thread or hair red The colour being that of blood, 
were a young woman to use red dye she might lose her 
head in a raid or die a violent death The dye is 
obtained from the root of a creeper called aozu (C) or aouali 
(M) 2 This is thoroughly dried and pounded, and mixed with 
the dried and pounded leaves of a tree called tangshi (C and 
M) and the outer husks of the acid berry of a tree known as 
tangmo (C) or tangba (M) 3 Water is added to this mixture 
and the thread or hair which is to be dyed is boiled in it 
for about half an hour It is then taken out and dried and 
brushed clean Another dye is also used m Longsa for 
tbre&A, Vut not apparently fox ban, fox wfotb it '& ton 
sidered unsuitable 4 The process, which is not known in the 
Mongsen group, is as follows The thread is boiled with 


1 Ct the Burmese method o! preparing indigo dye [Scott and Hardi 
man op at I n 370 3S0)— J II H 

1 Probably rubxa eilimwrtjw (Kurey) — J H H 

* Probably thus scmicilata (Murray) — — J II H 

* Probably rubia cordifoha (Linn ) ej Man XXIII , No 22 — J H H 
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the seed of the oil seed plant (azu), 1 and left soaking in the 
cold brew for two or three days When taken out and dned 
it is pale brown Next it is boiled in an infusion of the 
pounded leaves of tho Lotsam tree and bark of the roots of 
the chonglong tree This turns it red When sufficient 
colour lias been imparted it is taken out, rinsed m cold 
water, and dned 


Painting on Cloth 

Longsa practically holds the monopoly of the decoration 
of the median bands of tsungkoiepsU cloths The pigment is 
prepared as follows The sap of a tree called chenglo (C) 
or tangko (M) is mixed with very strong rice beer and 
the ash either of its own leaves or of bamboo leaves The 
result is a grey fluid which is applied with a pointed piece 
of bamboo Tho operator works free hand, guiding himself 
by the lines of thread The pigment dries a dead black and 
withstands the ravages of time and weather well The same 
pigment is used in some villages to adorn “ lengtas ” with 
patterns and roughly drawn figures of dogs and cocks and 
hens and so on 2 


Pot making 

Strictly speaking it is “ tabu ” for any Ao other than a 
woman of the Changki group to make pots 3 But now 
adays married pastors from Changki have spread all over the 
Ao country and it is not uncommon to find Cliongli and 
Mongsen Christian women who have learnt to make pots 
The non Christians, however, still observe tho old restrict 
tion and obtain their cooking pots either from Changlu or 
ftie Thom country In Uiiangki the method oi making pots 
is as follows Bed and grey clay are mixed, with a slightly 
larger proportion of the former, and well kneaded with water 

1 Cf the Burmese ogam {Scott and Hardiman I u 381) As far as 1 
know sessarmira is not used in any Angarm or Mompun process ■— J H H 

1 See p 34 s tpra 

1 So in the Manipur Valley I think pot making is confined to the Loi 
"Pillages of Cl airel and Shuganu though many of the Jsagas in the neigh 
bon ring hill villages also make pots — J H H 
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A mass large enough to make a pot is then taken and worked 
on a board into the shape of a large round bun This is 
picked up and rammed on to the left fht, the flat bottom 
being towards the fist It is then slapped and worked with 
the right hand till it forms a sort of cap over the clenched 
left hand Nest it is put rim upwards on the ground, and 
further worked with the damped fingers of both hands, first 
with an upward scrapmg motion and then with a circular 
motion round the pot, the left hand being inside and the right 
outside all the time "When the rough shape of the finished 
article has been arrived at it is left in the sun to dry for an 
hour Hitherto, the clay hemg very soft, nothing hut the 
fingers has been used to shape it After it has hardened a 
little in the sun the final shaping is begun For this a mush- 
room shaped stop (putsHru) of baked clay is held against 
the inner Blirface with the left hand and the outside tapped 
and smoothed with various shaping sticks till the requisite 
shape and thinness have been obtained The first shaping 
stick ( puzUhru ), which is used for the rough vork is a narrow 
fiat piece of wood with a smooth surface Next a stick 
( puyehru ) with broad ends, like a double paddle, is used 
The four flat surfaces of the paddle ends of this are deeply 
grooved in squares and lozenges This gives a rough sur 
face to the pot and prepares it for the final smoothing stick 
(ayeltsungba), which similarly has paddle shaped ends but 
With smooth surfaces After drying for one full day m the 
sun the pot is ready for firing 1 Tins is done either before 
dawn or after sunset as a rule, the reason being the universal 
Ao bebef that fire is harder to control m the day than at 
night To fire the pots they are piled on a very low plat 
form of bamboo, and dry reeds put under and all over them 

1 Tbii wJbiu}. rJ. yfit maVu)." is entirely different from, that followed. hy 
the Setnaa who roll the clay (blue) out flat and then build the pot with it (tide 
Tie Sema Aagas pp 53 51) The Ao method is more 1 ke that of the 
Borneo tribes (Hose and McDougall op cd I 220) The Igorot seem to 
combine the Ao with the Sema method (Jenks op ci t p 117 sqq and 
plates LXXXTX to KCH ) and also mix the red and blue clay as the Aoa 
do the blue clay being said to add temper to the too porous red The 
Tinguian metl od (Cole The Ttngutan p 423) is the same as the Bontoo 
Igorot The Ao method seems to be that followed m the Solomons 
(Brown Melanesians and Polynesian* p 205) but the practice of it in 
tl a Patific seems to bo ■very erratic (*4id p 434 tqq ) — J H H 
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and lighted. There is no restriction as to strangers being 
present, nor is any particular food barred to the workers at 
any stage of the proceedings. The pots when finished are 
round bottomed, with an overturned rim for lifting them off 
the fire. No ornamentation of any land is applied. 

- ' Wood work. . / „ 

Considering the tools he has the Ao is a pretty skilful 
wood-worker. Carving in the round is usually very rough, 
but the conventional men, tigers, hombills, pythons, mitkan 
heads and so on in very high relief with which “ morung ’ 
posts are adorned are excellently done, especially in the 
Eastern villages where the, influence of the Konyaks, them- 
selves very skilful wood-carvers, is strong. A post which is 
to be so treated is first roughly squared with a “ dao.” The 
outline of the figure desired is then sketched with charcoal 
and the rest of the surface cut away sufficiently to leave it 
in high relief. Daos ” or adzes ( atambang C; changba M) 
are used for most of the work, awkwardly placed pieces of 
wood being picked out with an adze blade fastened to a long 
handle and used as a chisel, when it is called changba (C) or 
nchangba (M). -Any colouring required os a final touch i9 
supplied by pig’s blood and soot, while a fiercely striped tiger 
is often given a pair of “ goo-goo eyes ” composed of black 
seeds 1 surrounded by ‘pig’s bristles. The adze and “ dao ” 
aro also the tools used for making both tlio huge xylophones 
and small dancing drums. Fire is never used to assist in the 
hollowing process. “ Dao ” holders aro often ornamented 
either with a pierced pattern or with carvings in. low relief 
of heads, snakes, etc. For this finer work smaller tools arc 
required. A small chisel ( atambang C and M) made from an 
old “ dao ** tang sharpened down Is U3cd to cut out the slits 
Tor the " dao” and “ dao ” belt. The finer carving is dono 
w ith sharpened chabili. Wooden dishes (suchong C ; mngphu 
JI) aro carved out from the solid and polished with a rough 
leaf called poltsok (C and II). A cheaper, lighter dish 
{ao^u C; aoicaphu M) is made of bamboo, and is to bo seen 

1 Probably of Sapindut detergent a-4 a rule, n round, classy, black 8**d» 
Uia »uo of a marble. — J. If. U. 



1 Carved and painted board (horizontal) over house door in Longsa 

village (hombdls, human heads, ancient ‘ dao ’ etc ) 

2 Carved pillar in raorung ’ at Mongsenyimti (snake and frog) 

3 and 4 Carved pillar outside " morung ” nt Mongsenyimti Fig 3 

is upper part and fig 4 lower part of pillar (monitor lizard, horn s 
and tiger) , 

5 Carved serow on rich man a house post, Chuchu Yimlang 

6 Tiger carved on an inside pillar in Chongli khel “ morung," Mokongtsu 

(note the single eye) The drawing is inverted to fit the plate 

7 Tiger carved on “ morung ” pillar at Mongsenyimti This w a ’ 30 

inverted to suit plate , ~ 

8 Unusual tiger design on pillar supporting roof of sitting out place at 

Salulamung « 

0 Hombfll in complete relief, Chamir ' morung,” Chantongia 
10. Two intercoiled snakes carved in relief at base of a pillar in a 
“ morung ” at Chuchu Yimlang 
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in evety house. A section of bamboo free of nodes is cut and 
shaved down till it is very thin. Then it is split down one 
side and warmed over the fire until it can be opened out flat. 
Two slits are then cut at each end and the ends folded up bite 
the ends of a paper parcel and laced in place with cane. 1 


Leather work. 

Though his Chang neighbours across the Dikhu make 
shields of hide dried and dressed with the sap of a tree, which 
gives a polished surface, drying in the sun is the only way 
known to the Ao of treating a skin Even so hides are very 
little used. An animal is not ordinarily skinned before it 
is cut up; mdeed boiled hide is considered rather tasty. 
Shields of dried skin are, however, occasionally made, and 
formerly skins were sometimes scraped and soaked and 6ewn 
up when wet to make bags They were then dried stiff. 
A waterproof case for a “ flint and steel ” box is still 
sometimes made out of the slrin of a goat’s testicles. The 
skin is soaked and shrunk on to the bamboo case 2 and 
the top edge caulked with Ficus sap. 

Metal work. 

Formerly no metal was worked at all by Aos. But seven 
or eight generations ago 3 a body of immigrants wandered 
up from the plains and built villages by the water in the 
valleys of the Mening and Tsurong. Four generations ago 
these strangers from the plains departed down the valley 
of the Melak, leaving behind four men, who settled in 
Kulingmen. From there one went to Chungtia and one to 
Mubongchokut. All four adopted Ao customs and two at 
least, one at Chungtia and one at Kiilingmen, are known so 

1 The Lhotas use the same type, and cj also JJi A I , XI , pi XXV , 
No 6, and p 277, figuring a similarly made utensil from the Nicobars — 
J H 31 

* The Thado Kukia make exactly the same thing in the same way, but also 
use the same method for many other hide articles — J. II H 

* / e about 170G apparently, when Rudra Singh, the Ahom king, 
attacked the Kachans at Matbong, marching on them via the Dhansin and 
the Kopili valleys (Gait, History of Assam, p 240), where there may have 
been still some Kachan settlements in sympathy with J la l bong, or it 
may have been a generation earlier, when Mir Jumla's expedition against 
the Ahom kings must have greatly disturbed the population of the plains 
— J. H H. 
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far to have abandoned their Hinduism, if they ever pro- 
fessed any, as to perform the mithan sacrifice. These fotir 
men •were absorbed into Ao clans and they and their 
descendants were the smiths of the Ao country. One 
Ungma man learnt from them and became a blacksmith, 
but until the last few years he and his descendants were the 
only true Aos so revolutionarily minded as to adopt a trade 
unknown to their forbears. Nowadays the breaking down 
of old custom under the influence of the American Baptist 
Mission and the establishment of the Fuller Technical School 
at Kohima have led to the starting of a considerable number 
of small smithies in the Ao country. The technique calls 
for no comment. Bellows (misembong C; michembong M) 
of the ordinary Naga type are still used m some villages 1 
Pistons covered with feathers arranged tip downwards to 
give the necessary valvular action force air down two 
bamboo cylinders. At the bottom the two bamboo outlet 
pipes are embedded in clay and unite at the fire. All the 
other tools used are of foreign manufacture. " Daos ” are 
made in some villages, but are not as a rule considered as 
good as those imported from the plains or from the Konyak 
country. Blades for axe3, hoes and sickles are the articles 
most commonly made. Pipes of thick tin or sheet brass 
obtained from the plains are made at Chungtia A spade- 
shaped piece of metal is cut out, heated and bent, the 

1 The Aoa also have a single piston bellows, which I have not yet seen 
in any other tribe, but Woodthorpe saw and sketched it in a MiaotsQ 
tribe which exposes its dead like Aos) village on the Siam frontier in 1895. 
the only other reference to this form that 1 have ever met This Ao piston 
is horizontal instead of vertical, and as far ns I remember the piston drives 
the air through one hole on being pushed in and through the other on its 
return journey, so that the cj linder, which is mado of wood, must bo closed 
at both ends instead of at one only, but it is long since I saw it I think 
a model sent by mo will bo found in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford 
‘The double piston type, on tlio other hand, is used by all the Nngas and 
Kukis I am acquainted with; it is in general uso in Burma (Scott and 
Hardtroan, op. cit . I , n 407, 408). it is used in the Malay Peninsula 
(Skcntond Rlngden, op ext , 1 , 331, J90); in Borneo (Hose and McDougall, 
op. cit, I 101, 1B5), in the Pluhppmes fJenks, op cit , p 120, where he 
mentions it (n ') as used also in Siam, and pi CIX ]. while Peal (JM A l , 
XXII , pi XIV , fig 2) includes Sumatra, Java, and Madagascar in it* 
distribution. The double action of the Kliasia bellows, and its two bamboo 
tubes acting on the fire through a flat and drilled stone (iirfe Hooker, 
Ihmalaynn Journals, II , ch XXIX , and cf. The Anjami No<jo», p 03, 
The Scmn A’ojo*. p, 52) suggest that it is derived, in part at any rate, 
from the same original — J. II. II 
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“ handle ” of tho spade forming the stem, and tho “ blade M 
the bowl A little bamboo mouth piece bound in with canc 
completes tho pipe Bracelets, women’s head nngs and 
heavy neck rings are cast from broken brass Stono moulds 
are used Tho inside is smeared with pig’s fat and tho 
molten metal poured in Tho moulds are straight, and tho 
bars when remoaed aro again heated and bent, and finally 
finished off with a file A little ornamentation, more or les3 
of herring bone pattern, is put on with a chisel 

Stone work 

Aos neither square nor carve stone, nor make any use of 
it as a building material Spindle whorls aro made from 
certain hard pebbles found m streams Tho stono selected 
is ground flat on other stones, and bored with a spear butt 
twirled between the hands The edges aro then ground until 
it is circular Pipo bowls of the land called mot/aponrj 
(“ Serna pipe ”) by the Chongli and altingmulhung (“ stono 
pipo ’ ) by tho Mongsen arc made m Longmisa and one or 
two other Chongli villages Tho material used is a soft grey 
stono with a close grain A conveniently sized piece is 
scraped down to tho shape of a bowl with an old “ dao ” and 
hollowed out with a little chisel made out of a broken hoc 
The holo in tho bottom is made w ith a finer iron drill tw irlcd 
between the hands The outside is then nibbed down and 
smoothed on a stono and, after being smeared with rice 
water, it is left to bo smoked on tho bottom tray o\cr tho 
fire Finally it is given two coatings of the sap of a parasitic 
treo called charak (C and M), which imparts to it a dull black 
colour Corundum is found m tho Khasift Hills and a littlo 
finds its way into tho Ao country, where it is used in repair- 
ing crystal car ornaments Two or three small holes aro 
bored on either side of the break with a fine pump drill and 
powdered corundum The edges are then stuck together 
with gum, and tlrrcad bound tightly through tho holes bored 
to take it 

Basket tcork 

Tho making of baskets and mats, at which nil Aos are 
expert, is a task reserved exclusively for men and boy's 
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Even among the Christians women do not make baskets— 
in fact among the many old prohibitions disregarded bj 
converts I cannot think of any case, save that of the de 
nationalised tattooist in Lungkam (see p 31), in which either 
sex has taken up work previously assigned solely to the other 
sox Split bamboo is the usual material used for both mats 
and baskets A man will make a rough open work basket 
for temporary use in an incredibly short time, and throw it 
an ay when done with Baskets meant for permanent use 
are usually of the chccl er twilled patterns, or of an open 
work pattern rather resembling tho cane seat of a chair 
The flat bottomed cylindrical baskets into which nee 
beer is strained are so closely woven as to bo practically 
water tight But to make doubly suro the insido is smeared 
with the sap of a vanctj of Ficus called akhu (C and SI) 
Tho onlj instrument used in basket making is a spike 
{ytpro C, yipra M) of cow dog or monkej bone In the 
old daj s a bear s penis bone is said to have been used But 
as tho families of tho users suffered magically thereby 1 and 
tended to die out the practice was abandoned 

Fire making 

Long long ago fire and water fought Tire could not stand 
beforo water, and fled and hid in bamboos and stones, where 
it is to this day 2 But some daj thej will fight again and 
fire will put forth all its strength and tlio Great Eire ( JUolomt) 
which old men talked of long before the missionaries cauie, 
will sweep up from the banks of tho Brahmaputra and bum 
all that there is upon the earth Yet water will bo tho con 
queror in tho end and a great flood w ill follow tho firo and 
cover the world for ever A\ hen firo fled from water no one 
hut tlio grasshopper saw where it had tal en refuge H 1 3 
great staring cj cs however, took in everything and ho saw 
it go and hide m stone and bamboo In those dajs men and 
monkeys alike had hair And tho grnsshopper told the 

1 An ill nut irwl T1 ado will u jjrti Igo ngn nit a village ■omelitnr* put» 
II a bona from a b«ir * penia in tl o village nng wit! tf o result t! »N 
tl 9 girl* boron o tnettnlt on t! o laoit i*>hs bla pro* oral on Iia*ii g drunV. 
tliAt watrr — -J H II 

* C/ I [q> 1 act taju TnUt oj Mai tpur p 10— J II II 
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matches sold everywhere in Assam Tor ceremonial use 
matches ire strictly forbidden to all For making “ new ” 
fire for a ceremony the fire thong is ordinarily used, though 
some Mongsen villages allow iron and stone to be used on any 
ceremonial occasion other than the first firing of jungle on 
“ jhums ” Tor that the fire thong is de ngueur everywhere 

Currency 

Though trade is usually earned on either by barter or 
with coin of the realm, two forms of old currency are still 
to he found, one in use and one obsolete The form which 
is still in use consists of round brass discs ( laya C and M) 
about twelve inches in diameter, with a slightly convex 
surface These are not used for trade between one Ao and 
another, but for transactions with Konyak, Phom and Chang 
villages Modem discs, which are made in the plains and 
imported, are worth about Its 2 each and are darker in 
colour than old specimens 1 which are more highly prized 
and are reckoned as equivalent to Its 4 or Rs 5 The 
obsolete currency is in the form of strips of iron about six 
or seven inches long The shape is roughly 2 that of the old 
long tanged “ dao ” of which a few specimens still survive, 3 
and it seems pretty certain that they were derived from that 
weapon Indeed Dr Clark in his Ao Dictionary gives as an 
alternative to the common name chabili (C and M) the word 
nvlzang, which means *' a single dao ” This word appears 
to have gone out of use since Dr Clark wrote, for I have 
been unable to confirm his statement , but a bundlo of one 
hundred chabili is still termed noUang (“ long dao ’ ), and 
tho uord “ noUang ” itself has come to bo the ordinary 
expression for “ one hundred ” These chabili used to be 
mado from an obsolete type of 41 dao ” with a very tough 
edge called shenchironqunL (G\ qc ranqnoL (M_\ which was 
imported from tho plains Though no longer used in trade, 

1 Tito modem laya is mado of brass in the plains of Assam tho ol 1 
lajfi is an alloy, probably of brass and tin possibly sometimes of bras3 
and silver which breaks if dropped where brass would merelj dent 
it seems to have been cast on tf o Burma si le probably by Smgphoa or 
bj Slums — J II H 

* I ttie The Anytime Nayas p 439 — J II H 

* Soo p GO tupra — J p M 
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ceremonial distributions of chabih are still made at certain 
feasts, 1 and all well to do men feel it incumbent on them 
to keep a few bundles They no longer have any value as 
currency 2 


Trade 

Salt, without which I 10 cannot live, the Ao can only obtain 
in the plains To barter for this necessity ho takes down 
“pan,” cotton, chillies, ginger, gourds, mats and the gum 
of a treo called hyang (C and M) Much of the 6alt so 
obtained is sold to Phoms and Changs across the Dikhu for 
pigs, fowls, etc An Ao selling to trans frontier tribes in 
this way expects to make about 300 per cent on the trans- 
action A small quantity of salt from Naga salt wells 
reaches the Aos, but by a roundabout route Konyaks 
take it down to Nazira m the plains and Aos buy it from 
there It is valued more for its medicinal properties than 
as a condiment A certain quantity of wild tea seed is 
taken down to the plains and sold to gardens Hill “ pan ” 
is mucli appreciated by Assamese and Bengalees, large 
quantities are taken down by Aos themselves, but some is 
exported indirectly through Sangtams Members of this 
tribo, who aro always hard up, coming to work as casual 
labourers m the fields of “ pan ” growing villages, such as 
Chapvu and Nancham, are paid m “ pan ” leaves, which 
thej take down to the plams and sell for far more than they 
would havo received m cash from their Ao employers 
Other “ pan,” chiefly from Longchang, goes to Kohima 
Eliot as from Tsingaki come for it and deliver it fairly fresh 
in Kohima bazaar, a hundred miles nwaj, m three days 
Besides salt large quantities of very imperfectly dried fish 

* See p 378 \njra — J P M 

* Thero is a tjpo of old thabth which has what mar be described os a 

risft fmseu /lanuYc ana! fAnr 6rA«r ttv genera i’ sAnjfcr of tko tihnb&V 

gnes a clear connection with the Kliasi twodianded iron sword a weapon 
in length just about Tfhnjx B * in which tl ere is a projection on the 
bach edge of tho blade rouglilj conespondinr to that on the chatnlt g-uards 
represented on the cAntdi by swelling m the stem and a flattened fish 
tailed end obviously to be stuck into the ground like the Caro sword 
(Plajfair Tie Qaros p 31, and plate facing p 32) and probablj an 
improvement on an original pointed butt as less awkward to handle and 
shorter in length Sir Mills has since found in an Ao village a similar 
weapon over 3 ft long — J II II 
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are brought up from the plains I suppose those engaged in 
the trade are used to it, but a European, if wise, does not 
follow too close behind a line of fish carriers In the villages 
this dried fish fetches three times the price paid for it on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra Only certain villages grow 
cotton The surplus is either bartered for salt in the plains 
or, by villages far m, with other Ao villages for salt Between 
Aos salt is sold for twice or three times its weight of un 
cleaned cotton, according to the amount of cotton available 
No Ao considers himself really well turned out unless he is 
carrying a spear ornamented with red goat’s hair These 
shafts are brought in for sale by men from Longla across 
the frontier who barter them if they possibly can for old 
worn out “ daos ” These “ daos ” in turn are traded 
through to Tobu and other Eastern Konyah. villages, where 
smiths with stone hammers and the most primitive tools 
make from this scrap metal the superb long “ daos ” for 
which they are famous Phoms and IConjaks are poor 
weavers and buy a large number of cloths from Ao villages 
on the Langbangkong In these villages cloths of patterns 
specially admired by their trans frontier neighbours, but no 
longer worn by the Aos are made expressly for this trade, 
and on a fine day one may see the sitting out platforms 
** dressed ’ with cloths to catch the eye of a passmg Phofft 
An Ao usually wears cloths woven by Ins wife, and if he 
buys a decorated cloth he must be careful to brush it six times 
with a bunch of nettles before putting it on, while he utters 
a prayer that all ill luck there may be in it may depart 
A man of the Mongsen group goes further Besides brushing 
it with nettles lie lays it on a dog 1 before he wears it himself 
and prays that all misfortune attached to the cloth may 
pass to the dog and not to him Ivory armlets, too, and 
crystal car ornaments are dangerous things to buy The 
purchaser on his return home must sacrifice a fowl and pray 
that since the ornaments have not been bought with stolen 
money but with wealth honestly come by, the wearer may 
hvo long to enjoy them Aos scrapo a shaving from 
a spear or pull a thread from a cloth before selling it 

* Cf The Serna Itagru p 11 — J II H 
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Ungma practically liavo a monopoly of the trade m cattlo 
from the plains — miserable beasts as a rule, which are killed 
and eaten as soon as the rich grazing of the hills has put a 
littlo flesh on their bones Lhotas bring them up in droves 
and sell them to Ungma at a flat rate of so much per animal , 
the Ungma trader disposes of them singly and aims at a 
profit of thirty to forty per cent on the deal An Ao selling 
a cow or pig of his own pulls out ono or tw o of its eyelashes 
and buncs them m tho earth of lus hearth Tilth a prayer 
that many animals may come to him to fill the place of tlic 
one ho has sold Mithan arc not bred to any great extent 
by Aos, who thereby a\oid many quarrels and claims for 
damaged crops, for the mithan is a most unruly beast A 
few villages such as Ungr and Cliuchu Yimlang buy them m 
the PJiom country and in turn disposo of them to other Aos 
An Ao on the Changkihong requiring «a mithan would go to 
Ungr, for example, taking with him as go between ( lampur 1 
C, langpathungoba M) an old man who is experienced in 
detecting tho littlo whorls 2 of lmir and other marks which 
mako a mithan useless for sacrifice The old man receives 
about Its 5 for his trouble, but if ho makes a mistake and 
a “ tabu " mithan is sacrificed tho resulting misfortune 
does not fall on lum but on tho old man who spears it 
Having selected an animal and agreed on the pnee the bujer 
goes home, leaving tho seller to bring the mithan on a pre- 
arranged day Should it die before it is delivered the loss 
falls on tho seller, who, however, may be given a present of 
about ten rupees for bis trouble If all goes well tho price 
agreed upon and certain customary additional presents are 
handed oi er on deliver}’ 

1 CJ tho Meithit (awl I think Tliado and Chang olio) fombu with tho 
enmo meaning, all from the root lam ■= n path ’ — J II II 

* Similarly tl o Dusuns of Jlomeo attach groat importance to tho whorls 
of hair on buffaloes (Linns Studies t» J chiton. Folk, lore and Cu»*otn m 
British B orth liomeo and the Malaj Peninsula p 39) — J P 31 

Tho position and nature of those whorls is ft matter of great importance 
in somo parts of Indio m choosing ft horse It is also opparentlj of Import 
unco in elephants In The Indian A ntiqunry, JuH 1023 p 172 Sir 
Richard Temple mentions tfiat a white elephant captured at Mandalay 
in 1SS5 of which he had for a time official custodj , was onlj so con 
stituted b\ its 1 ating on it certain marks in tho arrangement of the hair 
winch constituted it a holj object and a * white elephant according to 
a eot of carcfullj recorded and observed rules — J IJ II 
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At first sight tho profits made l>y Ao traders strike ono as 
enormous. But there aro certain factors to be taken into 
consideration. Most Aos do a little trading, but no one 
depends on it for his livelihood. Thero is no ono who can 
wait for a small percentage of profit on a big turnover. A 
man whose sole annual commercial venture is a trip to tho 
plains for twenty rupees’ worth of salt wants a high percent- 
age of profit, or it is not worth going. Out of that profit 
too ho has to feed himself and his assistants whilo they 
laboriously carry the salt up into the hills, for there aro no 
cart roads or railways in tho country. There would bo a big 
difference between tho prico of apples in tho country and that 
of apples in Covent Garden if tho growers had to carry them 
in. Then again, whifo an Ao selling salt to another Ao 
makes a high profit, ho has to pay at tho samo rato when lie 
buys dried fish which has bccii brought up from tho plains. 
Many Aos grow rich by agriculture, but few by trado. 

Loans. 

.Whilo very little rico is sold in the Ao country, vast 
quantities arc lent every year. A man docs not tido over a 
poor harvest by buying rice, blit by borrowing it. In fact 
ho would probably have difficulty in finding anyono willing 
to sell to him. For were a rich man with full granaries to 
sell any of his store he would bo laughed at and accused of 
being short of cash. But the more he lends tho greater his 
reputation. In most villages tho smallest amount commonly 
lent to any individual is six baskets. With interest this debt 
increases to ten bnskets tho next year, twenty the next and 
forty tho noxt. After that interest ceases to accrue. In 
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them repayments are made In this way stores accumulate 
which are never used as food, and men boast that they 
have rice in their granaries which is black with age In 
times of scarcity rich men are often unwilling to lend at all 
for fear they will not be able to realise their debts This 
is a serious thing, for many a man lives entirely on borrowed 
rice, only being able to grow enough nee each year to pay 
back wliat he borrowed the year before At a crisis like this 
the village elders can issue an order that the rich men are 
to ‘ open their granaries ” and lend Similarly m times of 
general scarcity the elders of any village which has a good 
crop can disregard the general prejudice against selling rice 
and order rich men to sell to men from other villages who 
come to buy, “ so that if ever we are famine stricken they 
shall sell to us ” 

Salt is not often lent, ana when it is the debt carries no 
interest Money, on the other hand, in theory, carries one 
hundred per cent per annum compound interest for ever 
Of course interest at this rate is never realised A debt may 
be doubled in a year, but usually a man is glad enough to get 
his capital back with low interest or no interest at all The 
amount of money out at loan in the Ao country is very small 
and such a person as a regular moneylender is unknown 

Agriculture and the Ceremorties cdnrlecled with it 

The Ao is before everything an agriculturalist 1 Be he a 
mission teacher, a carpenter or a Government servant he 
farms his fields Rice is his staple food In it wealth is 
reckoned and from it he obtains his food and Ins drink 
Nowhere in his country is the land such that millet and 
Job’s tears alone will grow He is a careless sower and a 
careless weeder but the long gentle slopes with their thick 
covering of soil give him excellent crops, and, though times 
of scarcity occur, real famine is rare or unknown Unlike 
the Sema who though a most careful cultivator, defeats 
his own ends by cutting down every tree and so ruining his 
already poor soil the Ao is careful to leave enough trees 
standing to regenerate the jungle, and thereby enjoys land 
which is no nearer being worked out now than it was at 
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make it even whiter than it was before Nature resented 
this scorning of her gifts, and since then nee has always 
grown in the husk and must be laboriously pounded before 
it can be eaten Now the Golden Age is but a memory 
kept alive in old folk’s tales In these degenerate days a 
man must labour hard to win a living from the soil Nor 
does arduous toil m itself suffice Many ceremonies must 
be performed without which all labour would be in vain 
Spirits of the earth, dead ancestors, human heads, luck 
stones — all play their part In fact there is hardly a 
ceremony in Ao religion which does not have some bearing 
on crops To discuss them all under the heading of agn 
culture would be inconvenient I have therefore selected 
those which are most closely connected with it, leaving the 
others to bo described elsewhere 

The method of cultivation, commonly spoken of as 
“ jhum ” cultivation, is that practised throughout the hills 
of Eastern India and Burma Blocks of jungle are felled, 
and, after being allowed to dry, are burnt The ground is 
then dug over and the crop sown After two, or occasion 
ally three, successive crops the land is abandoned and 
allowed to go back to jungle for a period which, among the 
Aos, may be anything from eight to fifteen years, or occa- 
sionally even longer Naturally the more land a village 
has the longer is its period of rotation 


Preliminaries 

Usually a whole village cultivates in one block, though 
in the case of a very big village, such as Ungma, each 
“ kliel ” may select a different area This gregarious 
method has many advantages It is easier to fence in a 
big block than. a. lot q£ small blocks, birds, arc not aa 
destructive as they would be in small isolated patches m 
the jungle, and friends can conveniently help each other 
in weeding and in reaping The whole village combines to 
keep the paths clear * In the area selected by the elders for 
the year every man probably has land of Ins own or a share 
m clan land If he has not he can rent what he requires 
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First of all each man selects a site for his field house 
(aluchen C , aluti M) This must be no hasty choice, for 
on that site will be his place of sacrifice, his threshing floor, 
and the little house where he and his family will eat their 
midday meal every day — obviously a spot where every 
precaution must be taken against evil spirits He must 
therefore remain chaste the night before and refrain from 
eating the meat of anything killed at a ceremony for sick 
ness In the morning he goes down alone and clears a 
little space Then he takes the omens with a fire thong 
He notes his dreams that night, and if they indicate that 
all is well he goes down alone again next day and offers an 
egg, if he is of the Chongli group, or a fowl, if he is of the 
Mongsen group, with a prayer that he may have good crops 
and be preserved from sickness He eats the fowl himself, 
and if he does not finish it he must not bring what is left 
over into his house, but must eat it m the “ morung ” 
On that day he clears the boundaries of lus land From 
the next day Mongsen men are at liberty to get on with 
their jungle clearing in earnest The Chongh, however, take 
still further precautions , If there be any well known haunt 
of spirits (tsungrem C and M) near the path going down to 
the fields a black dog 1 must be sacrificed there by the 
village priests Groups of neighbours, too, cultivating 
adjacent fields sacrifice in common a red cock at the junction 
of the main path and the track leading to their subdivision 
of the block By this the land is purified 

, Jungle, clearing and burning 

Jungle clearing does not take long It is done m the 
middle of the cold weather, families helping one another in 
order that the work may be got through as quickly as 
possible The big trees are merely lopped, and in some 
villages rich men leave a few branches uncut at the top 
There is apparently no idea of leaving a place of refuge for 
jungle spirits, the practice is regarded as merely an 

1 Can tins bo in caso tbe evil spirits should damage the crop by tain 
penng with tha rainfall? Black is the colour usually associated with 
offerings for rain (tttfe Frazer, Golden Bough, 1 , 290 »qq ) — J H H 
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indication of wealth, 1 and it is believed that should a poor 
man show such an impertinent spirit as to imitate his rich 
neighbours lightning would Strike the trees of which he had 
left branches uncut. The jungle is left to dry till the end 
of February or the beginning of March and then fired. 
Men have not always known, it is said, how burning the 
jungle enriches the soil. They used to scrape the fields 
clean as best they could and raise their miserable crops on 
the land so cleared. The first man to burn jungle was 
Lutaba, 2 founder of the Lutabachar sub-clan of the Mongsen 
Yunchenchar clan. He got such magnificent crops that 
men have followed his example ever since. Tho most 
auspicious days for burning aro the seventh or ninth days 
after the full moon. The stretch of dry, felled jungle is 
lighted from the bottom with a fire-thong ; matches must 
on no account bo used. The next day is Alurongtnung 
(C and M) — “ field-burning arming ” 3 

The field-house. 

Tho ground being now clear, the first thing a man must 
do is to build the field-house whicli is to be his shelter and 
rcsting-plnco during all the weeks of toil which he before 
him. The Chongli custom is that the day after Alurong- 
mung everyone uho is not unclean for any reason goes 
down and sacrifices a fowl of either sex at his field-house 
site and sets up one post. Tho next day is Alamestlmung — 
“ field-purifying aiming .” The Mongsen group keep no such 
aiming. Among them men go down any time during the 
next five or six days from that on which the jungle was’ 
burnt, and sacrifice a fou 1 of either sex at their field-house 

* But might not tho idea ns it now exists bo tho result of an association 
between tho trees as tho abode ol jungle spirits anil tho prosperity of tho 
ncli f If I understand the Ao attitude aright tho aren associated w ith 
tho spirits would certainly bo attracted to tho fields, and therefor© to 
tho lopped trees, of tho ncli roan, as arm olwnjs attracts arm Hence it 
would be merely contumacious for n poor man to provide lodgement for 
tho spints, nnd if they accepted it, it might mean less prosperity for the 
Village crop as a whole — J. n. H 

* .4/u = “ cultivated field ” in both Chongli and Mongsen — J. P. M. 

Can he ha\ e since become a god of tho produce of the earth — Lichaba ’ — 

J. H. H. 

* Amuny o ** Sabbath.”— J. P. 31. 
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sites, with a prayer that the evil influences of any animals 
or snakes burnt in the jungle may bo powerless, and that 
bumper crops and good health may be granted Each man 
is then “ genna ” for six days No strangers may enter 
his house, ho may not speak to a man from another village, 
he may not leave his village land, and lie must remain 
chaste and refrain from unclean meats At the end of 
these six days ho goes down to his fields again and after 
offering an egg, sets up one post of his field-house and sows 
near it chillies, tobacco, lentils and so on, where they will 
be ready to hand later in the year It is this setting up of 
the first post which is really important At that time a 
man must be ceremonially clean, though it does not matter 
in what state of spiritual health ho is when building the 
rest of the house It is also important that the rich men 
of the village should build their field houses first, and the 
poor men later This is because rich men are naturally 
endowed with aren (C and M) — that curious quality of 
innate prosperity in which tlio Ao believes so strongly 
This virtue, by building their field houses first, they will 
impart to the whole block of cultivation 4 

’ The Phuchung ceremony 

The field house itself finished, the place of sacrifice in 
front of it must be prepared, where throughout the year the 
family offerings for good crops will be made The Mongsen 
custom is as follows The whole family goes down— for the 
ceremony is really more tlqrn anything a little family feast 
* , the year’s work begins m eamest^takwg with them 
a 1 ® °f either sex, a fowl of the opposite sex, and an 
e gg In front of the field house the husband sets up six 
1 f* 0k l 0nSa Cr ° SS In flont of thls structure (aphu C and 
ei ^ n g s wdl be laid throughout the year and from it 
e J lun g sacrificial rice beer cups made of leaves, and 
tne baskets in which eggs and fowls have been brought 
own lor the vanous ceremonies Naturally, therefore, 
considerable precautions must be taken in making it The 
sticks used must be cut from the jungle, and trimmed to 
o proper length before they are brought to the field house, 
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for were chips to be left about there they might be burnt 
by mistake, which would be disastrous. On the day when 
he puts it up the man offers in front of it sis leaves^ of 
fermented rice, six leaves of boiled rice, six pieces of “ clean ” 
meat from his house* and six pieces of ginger. The pig is 
then speared in the right side with a sharpened bamboo, 1 
a prayer offered for health and good crops, and six pieces 
of the liver added to the other offerings. The fowl, too, is 
killed and the omens taken from the entrails. With a 
curt announcement from the husband that “ the spirits 
have eaten ” the family falls to on the rest of the meat. 
The family are “ genna ” for six days after this feast, and 
then set to work to clear their land of burnt rubbish and 
to lay lines of logs to check the denudation of the soil. 


The Metsuwaluk ceremony. 

The old fields, that is to 6ay the fields which were cut 
the year before and are now to be cultivated for the second 
time, are cleared of the weeds which have grown up since 
harvest before the jungle on the new fields is burnt. They 
are therefore ready for sowing first, and are sown imme- 
diately after the new fields are burnt and before the rubbish 
left by the fire is cleared up. The Chongli group initiate 
this sowing of the old fields with a ceremony called Metsil- 
waliik. Two village priests collect from rich men’s houses 
(which are, of course, impregnated with aren) seeds of 
every kind. These they tow near the village path just 
outside the village A pig of either sex is sacrificed and 
the priests and elders feast. The plot Bown is carefully 
fenced round, but it does not seem to matter whether the 
seeds ever come up — they usually do not. The next day 
is amung. 

The Aphusang ceremony. 

It is after tliis ceremony that a Chongli man performs 
in front of his field-house a sacrifice corresponding to the 
Mongsen sacrifice at the setting up of the aphu. It takes 
place first when the aphu in the old fields is renewed, just before 
t . 1 Cf. The Serna Nagae, p. 229. — J. H H. 
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the) are sown, and again when a new aphu is. put up outside 
the field hou^e of the new fields The family goes down 
with a little sow, a fowl of either sex and an egg Having 
renewed or put up the aphu, the husband offers in front of 
it two leaves of nee, two leaves of ginger and two leaves 
of meat, one containing six little scraps and the other five 
Then lie addresses the spmts and says, “ It is not the 
custom, but lest there be not enough meat for you all I 
add this,” and puts another little scrap of meat in the leaf 
containing five The pig is then Bpcared in the right side 
tilth a’ sharp bamboo and little scraps of its liver offored 
l»o fowl’s throat is cut with a bamboo knife, and the egg 
is either offered at the foot of the aphu or, in tho case of 
tho aphu in tho old fields, which is renowed on tho day on 
which they are first sown, is broken over tho seed rice 

' Sowing ceremony 

Both the Cliohgli and Mongsen groups initiato tho sowing 
of the new fields with a formal sowing by a village priest 
The Chongli procedure is as follows One of tho village 
priests, who take it in turns to perform this ceremony year 
by year, goes about half way down to the new fields with 
a fowl of either sex and some seed rice Ho clears a iittlo 
space and sows the rice and 'fences it round Then ho kills 
the fowl by cutting its throat with a sharp bamboo and 
takes the omens Tho fowl lie cooks and eats, excopt for 
one leg which he puts in his basket and carries home This 
tlOc will bo rcauired late*' 1 \s bn r mw 1.^™* -ilmns 
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man, therefore, of tho latter group, on the day on which 
ho first sows his new fields, goes down with Iiis wife and 
performs an additional ceremony called Alutenten, at which, 
a fowl of either sex and an egg aro offered at the aphu. 
Authorities appear to differ as to the most auspicious day 
for sowing. Some say it can be done any time after the, 
tenth day from the new moon, but that from the full moon 
to the end of the month is best. Others say that the best 
day is the ninth from the day on which tho moon is half- 
way to full, and that tho next best day is the seventh day 
from this date. The seed is sown broadcast and the ground 
dug over with diggers { meretsung C; achang M). , , 


The Moatsu ceremony . 

Immediately after the sowing is finished the Moalsti 1 
ceremony, the most -popular ceremony of the Ao year, 
takes place. Though Merangkong is the only village* I ( 
know of where the festival is nowadays a time of general 
licence, there are indications that this relaxation of restraint 
was once moro wfidcly spread. Everywhere sexual inter- , 
course is forbidden on the first night of the festival, but' is 
usual, though not essential; on the 'other nights. At Lung- 
kam tho young bucks of each “ kliel ” go and drag off girls 
from tho other “ kliel ” in tlib evening, nominally to give 
them drinks, but often in reality for less innocent purposes. 
For dances every man must wear a new dao belt. These 
belts aro given to unmarried men by their lady loves, and 
to married men by their wives — sometimes. Often, I fear, 
a man receives a belt from somebne rise's wife, while his 
own wife makes one* Jor someone rise’s husband At this 
festival, too, a lrian may wear ornaments to which he is not 
entitled. For instance no complaint could be made if a 
vuun a. ri/uv. n M wpuA. mm, fencj nrralriv wears. 

1 With all duo deference to his unm ailed knowledge of the Chongti 
dialect I cannot agree with Dr Clark’s derivation of the word moaUil 
Ho regards It as a compound of me— ‘i voting nco ” and atsu — “ divide,” 
meaning that the joung nco divides the cold weather from the rains 
But atiH can also mean to " pull, stretch.” and I feel pretty sure that 
tho word means “ % oung nee stretching.” a demat ton strongly supported 
by the practice of holding a tug of war. It »3 possible that Dr Clark did 
not know of this practice, for it is not tn vogue anywhere near Molung- 
yimsen, where he settled — J P. If. 
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man, therefore, of the latter group, on the day on which 
he first sows his new fields, goes down with Ins wife and 
performs an additional ceremony called Alidenten, at which 
a fowl of either sex and an egg are offered at the aphu 
Authorities appear to differ as to the most auspicious day 
for sowing Some say it can be done any time after the 
tenth daj from the new moon, but that from the full moon 
to the end of the month is best Others say that the best 
day is the ninth from the day on which the moon is half 
way to full, and that the next best day is the seventh day 
from this date The seed is sown broadcast and the ground 
dug over with diggers (merelsung C , achang M) i , 


The Moatsu ceremony 

Immediately after the sowing is finished the MoatsU 1 
ceremony, the most popular ceremony of the Ao year, 
takes place Though MerangLong is the only villago I 
know of where the festival is nowadays a time of general 
licence, there are indications that this relaxation of restraint 
was once more widely spread Everywhere sexual inter- 
course is forbidden on the first night of the festival, but is 
usual, though not essential,' on the other nights At Lung- 
Lam the young bucks of each “ Lhel ” go and drag off girls 
from the other “ Lhel ” m the evening, nominally to give 
them drrnLs, but often in reality for less innocent purposes 
For dances every man must wear a new dao belt These 
belts aro given to unmarried men by their lady loves, and 
to married men by their wives — sometimes Often, I fear, 
a man receives a belt from somebnc else *9 wife, while his 
own wife maLetf one' for* someone else’s husband At this 
festival, too, a uian may wear ornaments to wlucli he is not 
entitled Tor instance no complaint could be made if a 
man of a clan which can only sport one ivory armlet wears 

1 With oil due deference to his unm ailed knowledge of the Chongli 
dialect I cannot agree with Dr Clark a demotion of the word moatsu 
Ho regards it os a compound of young nco ’ and atsu — ‘divide ” 

moaning that the young nee divides the cold weather from the rams 
But at»il can also mean to pull, stretch,*’ and I feel pretty euro tliat 
the word means " voung nco stretching ’ a demotion strongly supported 
b$ the practice of holding a tug of war It is possible that Dr Clark did 
not know of this practice, for it is not m \ogue anywhere near Molung 
yimsen, where he settled J P If 
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two Oceans of liquor are drunk, and no fines can be 
demanded for assaults “ It is Moats ft time , it does not 
count " is the answer to all complaints Throughout it is 
the boys and young men of the " morung ” who play a 
leading part, the priests and elders remaining very much 
in the background New skin is stretched on the dancing 
drums, the “ morungs ” are tidied up, and it is there that 
the inaugural feasts are held The tug of war which takes 
place in some Chongli villages is a particularly conspicuous 
feature of the festival The Chongli and Mongsen way's of 
celebrating the festival are somewhat different, and it will 
be, necessary to describe them separately The Chongli 
procedure is as follows On the first day, which is called 
Songpen , tho “ morung ” boys bring in tho wood which will 
be required for cooking next day A few rich men lull a 
large pig each and distribute pork to their clansmen That 
night all the minates of the “ morung ” must remain chaste 
and sleep in tho u morung ” instead of in the girls’ houses 
In fact in some villages two young men of each phratry 
must remain chaste throughout the festival Tho next day, 
known as Yah, Is tho first day of general jollification and 
is observed as a very strict amung Boys of tho “ morungs ’ 
go and bring in the thick lengths of sword bean creeper 1 
which will be used m the tug of war Games aro played 
on tins day , men throw sw ord bean seeds at little piles of 
the same seed, and women throw them at an upright stone 
Littlo boyB and girls play together and make up the parties 

1 Pnlada seandens The huge pods and large number of great seed* 
m them borne by this creeper no doubt have caused its association with 
fertility, to which its use by the Angami at any rate for stupefying fish 
may liave contributed It is used as a tntly of loans (Serna Lnota) hung 
round tho necks of young imthan (Serna Lhota) fastened as an ornament 
to enemy heads (honjak) used as a ceremonial 1 ammer for cutting the 
hair of boys back from tl eir first head hunting raid (Phom) and used all 
oser the hills for games such as those described tide The Anyami Rayas 
p 103 Sllus , The Serna A ayas Index I s « alau Mills The Lhola 
Rayas p CO Hodson Tie A ana Tribe s of Vatu pur, p C2 McCulloch 
Account o/ III I alley of Munmporc p 2(5 (referred to also by Dolton 
Ethnoloyj of Bengal, p CO an 1 Hodson Tleileitleu p 65) ShakeEpeoi’ 
Luehei Aui, Clam p 39, Lew in 11 tW Races of Sot th Fa* tern Irdta 
p 102 riajfair, XAe Oaros p 53 Marshall Rarm People of B> ma 
p 174 sq e] also Hanson The Kaehins, p 200 It is also used, though 
not oxclusn ely, to make the ropes used to pull m phall c emblems in tl « 
Angsmi ceremonies called Ttttl and Kechiesil (ride J R AJ , Vol LI! 
p 65 sqq an 1 212 sqq ) — J H H 
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in which they will work together in the fields when they 
get bigger. On this day the women make the new " dao ” 
belts which the men will wear next day. In the afternoon 
each morung ” slaughters at least one cow and ono big 
pig for which the inmates have subscribed. All the men in 
the village aro invited to the different “ morungs ” and 
feasted, the inmates using the inner hearth and the visitors 
the one near the door only. The evening and most of the 
night are taken up with tug-of-war and dancing alternately, 
the men and women dancing in separate groups to different 
chants. The tug-of-war is on this wise . 1 On ono side are 
the men and on the other the women , 2 while a swarm of 
little boys helps (or hinders) either side as they please. 
The pulling is not towards any particular point of the 
compass, and is not very serious. The women are allowed 
to pull down hill. Chanting all the while, each side allows 
itself to be pulled a reasonable distance and then pulls the 
other side back. Often the creeper is frayed at ono end so 
as to make several ropes converging Idee a fan. This gives 
more men something to get hold of, and enables some buck 
who is particularly pleased with his get-up (for all are in 
full dress) to stand on the rope at the point where the 
strips converge and be carried about high above the heads 
of the crowd, the cynosure of female eyes. In villages 
where there is no tug-of-war the men of each “ khel ” dance 
e 

* Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, pp 87, 168 (Tangkhuls), 172 
(Chirus); Shakespear. Lushei-Kuki Clam, pp. 160 47 (Kolhen— -Old Kuki) , 
rrazer. Golden Bough, IX , 173 sq (Khasis, Esquimaux), 175 (Burma), 
*77 (East Indies; Korea), 17S (Kamtchatka, Dutch New Guinea), 180 
(Morocco), 181 (N.W. India), 183 (Shropshire, Radnorshire) In all these 
cases Sir James Frazer associates the tug of-war with the promotion of 
* fertility by the expulsion of embodied evils, and cites as a eimdar case 
the association of the tug-of war with death ceremonies in Burma (op. 

JJ* * p. 175) (so also among tho Chakroa of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(Uewia, op ci t , p 185), and the Shans (Woodthorpe, Country of the Shans, 
Geographical Journal, June, 1896] The idea of tho pulling being to 
atretch the young crop and therefore make it grow is particularly applic- 
able to this form of fertility ceremony, but seems to have got mixed up with 
other ideas as well, and in some cases to have become a mere ram charm 
( 1 . lerrars, Burma, p. ISt). ora mode of divination In the Malay Peninsula 
^appears as a mere game (Skeat and Blagden, op eU ,1 . 64, 86) — J, H.H. 

. * In tho Old Kuki form, apparently, men and women who are at 
liberty to marry pull against women and men whom they cannot respec- 
Inely marry (Shakespcar, loc at , and ef. Hodson, Pnmdiie Culture of 
p. 89) — J. H H. 
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and a basket of fermented nee, and in return receives in 
alternate years a present of meat or the head of one of the 
animals killed After keeping some of the meat in reserve 
for presents the boys of the “ morung ” divide up the rest, 
and eat a meal outside the “ morung ” in the evening 
Later some of the old men of the '* Uiel ” come and are 
given meat and nee beer The*o they consume outside 
while the boys sit inside and sing When this is over the 
boys put out the fire in the “ morung,” pour water on the 
hearths, tear up the hearth stones and msh for the door, 
believing, literally, that the devil will get the hindermost 
On the fourth day there is a dance in which women take no 
part The upper “ khel ” comes down m procession to the 
lower ** khel ” and dances there On the fifth day there is 
a similar dance in which the lower “ khel ” pays a return 
visit to the upper “ khel ” On the sixth day, the last 
day of the festival, both “ khels 1 dance, each going towards 
tho other As everyone has been drinking hard for four 
days, the collision which often occurs is apt to develop into 
a free fight This is the last day of amung The next day 
the women go to the fields and work, while the men clear 
the paths Tho Mongsen have no tug of-war 


The Talenpusong ( C ) or Aluyimangpusong (A/) ceremony 
In the damp climate of Assam the clearing of paths 
is an important part of the routine of the agricultural year, 
for a neglected path becomes blocked in an incredibly 
short time with an impenetrable tangle of weeds and creepers 
Like everything else in Ao life this path clearing must be 
initiated with due ceremonies On the day which closes 
the Moalsfl festival an old man called ampong (C) or amungo 
(M) who has remained chaste the night before, goes down 
towards the fields with sundry old cronies of like age, taking 
with him a pig and a fowl, and on the path makes the usual 
offering of meat, fermented rice, boiled rice, ginger and so 
on to the spirits of the path He cuts the fowl's throat 
with a bamboo knife and slitting open the stomach extracts 
and examines the entrails From these he professes to be 
able to tell whether the crops will be good and whether 
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anyone will die before harvest The pig is then speared 
in the right side with a sharp bamboo and a prayer offered 
for good crops and freedom from pestilence The stomach 
and liver are eaten on the spot and the rest divided up 
and taken home Meanwhile the rest of the male population 
of the village are busy clearing the path, the more distant 
sections being assigned to the young bucks and the portions 
conveniently near the villago to the old men 

T Vending and Miscellaneous Ceremonies 
IYom sowing to harvest the Ao is busy keeping his fields 
free from the weeds which, unchecked would soon grow up 
and choke the rice His hoe ( alulem C , aya M) is nowadays 
usually a small hoop of iron with two pieces of bamboo 
attached to either end and crossing to form a handle 1 
A further development of the primitive form consists of a 
bamboo handle branching out into a fork, to the limbs of 
which tho half circle of iron is attached The primitive 
bamboo hoo is, however, still in use in many villages To 
make it a piece of bamboo is cut half through and bent 
till the ends cross These are bound together to form a 
handle and the hoo, after being dned and trimmed, is ready 
for use 

About a month after Moalstt, tho Chongh group perform 
a ceremony peculiar to themselves called Chamecha (“ food 
deity calling ”) In the morning one of tho village priests 
goes to the place of sacrifice just outside tho village fence, 
taking with him three parcels of meat wrapped in leaves, 
and a fowl Ho offers one parcel of meat in tho ordinary 
way, and holds the fowl while he prays for good crops and 
summons to his villago the aren of all surrounding villages 
He then kills the fowl and takes tho omens from its stomach 
vn the ordinary way The moment he has finished a crowd 
of small boys, w ho have been watching, rush at him and push 
him to one Bide and scramble for tlio two remaining parcels 
of meat which they tear m pieces In tho village tlio priest 
of the Pongen phratry kills a bull outside tho oldest priest’s 

1 Tor tie evolution of Naga hoes bco 1/an Julv 1017, Some Tjpv* 
©/ iSatne Hott, Aojn IhlU, by H Balfour M \ — J H II 
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house and prajs that the villagers may flourish and live to 
be as old as the sun The bull is eaten by the pnests and 
their assistants 

When the nee is a few inches high every village observes 
one day s aiming called Mosumung (C) or Amasihnung (M) 
Tins is supposed to prevent the young plants from wither- 
ing When the nco is about a foot and a half high the 
Mongscn group observe another amung called Amarba misen 
pftaba * mttng (** nee plant insect catching amung ’ ) Tho 
mtsen is a little brown beetle which is very destructive to 
young rico plants On a day of which the elders give notice 
all in the village catch and kill a few of these pests, and 
throw them down outside the village fence as they come 
homo in tho evening The next day is amung It is now 
timo for tho paths to be cleared again Tho usual pig is 
sacrificed with prayers for good crops If blood flows from 
its mouth when tho sharpened bamboo is pushed home it is 
a bad omen, but if food is found in its stomach tho harvest 
will bo a good one A little work is done that day but tho 
greater part is postponed till the morrow, which is devoted 
both to work and exhibitions of strength by the young 
bucks of tho village Jumping matches are held and 
competitions to see who can cut through the thickest stake 
with ono stroke of Ins dno * and parties of boys have 
mock fights When the gram is coming into the ear thresh 
mg floors ( champal C, sampal M) must be built These 
arc nothing but forward extensions of the field house Tho 
framew ork is put up now, and the roof added when harvest 
actual!} begins Were tho threshing floor to bo covered 
over now tho gram would not npen Across the floor is 
fixed a long bamboo (matnlung C , lam or Jnstt M) at such 
a height that the workers can conveniently rest their arms 
on it while treading out tho grain This pole and its 
supports must never on any account bo used for firewood 
Once the mats for tho gram havo been spread on the thresh 
ing floor no water or instrument of iron except a sickle, 
may bo brought on to it It is by the favour of the dead 
w ho impart their aren to the living that the crops are good 
Water is therefore forbidden because it is a river which 
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separates tho dead from tlio living 1 and spears and “ daos ” 
must not bo brought because they would frighten the spirits 
of tho departed 

Reaping ceremonies 

Bcforo hancst can begin certain public ceremonies must 
be performed Among the Chongli the vdhgo priest who 
sacrificed tho fowl at tho Tenlen ceremony brings again to 
the placo of sacrifice tho leg which lie took homo , 2 and says 
to tho spirits, “I havo not eaten my share of tho fowl 
Have you eaten yours 1 As I have refrained from eating 
so make birds and animals refrain from eating our rice 
Ho then ties up the leg to tho little fence ho mado at tho 
sowing ceremony Thcro is no formal reaping in the 
Chongli ceremony There is, however, in tho Mongscn 
ntes Among them tho village priests and two clan priests 
from each clan go to tho placo where tho nco was sown at 
the Tenlen ceremony There a pig is sacrificed in tho usual 
way Tho senior village priest 3 then reaps a feu cars of 
tho rice and puts them into lus basket Ho struggles home 
complaining of the weight, and his wifo helps him to put 
down his load and remarks how oxhausted he is with bis 
heavy work and what a fino crop there is Ho and his 
wife eat a little of this nco in tho evening Tho next day 
is Chala ’ mung , and for six days tho priest is “ genna 
Then ho goes down with all the men of tho village and 
builds a fish weir, and bathes Tho first big fish caught 
goes to him From the sowing ceremony to tho day on 
which ho bathes and finally purifies himself in the river ho 
may not repair lus houso or enter any houso where there is 
sickness 

Tho village spirits having been approached with due 
ceremony it remains for each man to gam the favour of the 
Bprnts of his own particular piece of land A Chongli man 
takes down a pig and a fowl of opposite sex and performs 

1 Seep 228 t nfra — J PM * Seep 114 tupra— J P M 

* Among most Angam s and many SomaB the I irst Beaner must bo 
woman as m the Borneo tribes (Hose and McDougall op cit I 110 » 7 ) 
CJ The Angarni Najas p 189 The Serna Natron p 217 With Lhotos 
J°°H ftP ii arBntly a woraan 13 P r ®f*wed (M 11s 1 he Lhota Nagas p 63) ‘ 
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the Aphusang ceremony , just as he did before sowing He 
then ties two leaves of boiled nee and two leaves of meat 
on to Ins basket and reaps a little rice with Ins left hand, 
tho idea being that as he reaps slowly in this nay, so his 
crop will be so big that ho will take long to cut it Then 
he ties an egg in a little basket on to the polo which crosses 
his threshing floor and threshes out what he has reaped, 
calling on lua ancestors to come and empty loads of rice 
there while he tramples out the gram This dono ho can 
reap in earnest The Mongsen rites aro moro prolonged 
Tho husband and wife leave the children at homo and go 
down to their field, taking with them an egg and a basket 
each Three leaf parcels of boiled nco and three of fer 
mented rice are tied to tho husband’s basket Having 
offered tho egg at tho aphu he reaps three or four ears with 
his left hand and throws them over his shoulder into tho 
basket on his back, saying “ May this harvest not bo 
over soon May I get a big crop from a small piece of 
ground ” This rice he deposits on tho threshing floor Ho 
then goes with Ins wife and reaps a little moro and tlircshes 
it together with the ears already deposited This rice is 
taken homo and half cooked beforo it is husked It is then 
dried and husked and cooked again No one may pick up 
grams and eat them, while it is being husked, and the 
husband must eat the boiled rice first As he does so he 
says “ Kha chao , mtyang chao ” — “I eat bitter, I eat 
sweet ” What is left must be eaten by the family It can 
never bo given to Btrangers The family is “ gennn ” for 
six days and then sets to work to get m the harvest 
Reapers cut the ears off with a very short stalk, gathenng 
a bunch in the left band and cutting with a small sickle 
(ntnal C , lai M) held in the right hand Tho ears are then 
thrown over the shoulder into the reaping basket {mozUch\ 
C, mahba oben M) on the back Families combine at 
harvest and help each other to get their crops in quickly 
Women and girls and elderly men reap while lusty young 
men go round with big baskets into which they empty tho 
contents of each reaper’s bosket, taking what they have 
collected to the threshing floor When all has been cut a 
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pig and fowl are again sacrificed and the customary offerings 
made at the aphu The nee is then threshed by being 
trampled on and winnowed with a fan (pirr C , apha M) of 
bamboo matting, shaped rather like a sugar scoop The 
grain is finally measured in measuring baskets (metllchi C, 
IchitaL oben M) and earned up to the granary If the road be 
a long one it is dumped once or twice on the way, the object 
being to lose no time in getting the nee away from the low 
land where elephants, pigs and monkeys are most likely to 
damage it As each man puts his nee into his carrying 
basket ( chi C , alhu M) he says ** However much I carry 
up never get less,” and as he stores it in his granary he 
says “ However little I put in reach to the roof ” When 
he has toiled up the steep path with his last load of eighty 
pounds or moro of rice he can look forward to only a few 
weeks’ rest before it is time to cut the jungle on the new 
fields and begin the laborious round once more But idling 
trading, and dancing at feasts, he makes the most of his 
days of freedom 

Other crops 

The only other crop to which whole fields are devoted is 
cotton The times of sowing are two ono about a fortnight 
after the rice m the old fields has been sown and another, 
for a later crop, about a fortnight after the sowing of the 
new fields has been finished The soil preferred for it is 
the stony, but nch, soil on the lower slopes The variety 
grown is an annual, with a rather short staple The Aos 
believe that they originally had no cotton, 1 but obtained it 
from Longpu, a village on what is now' Longmisa land, 
inhabited by people like Aos who came across the Dikhu 
long after the main body of immigrants had crossed, and 
were akin to the present inhabitants of Longla One of 
the reasons why the Aos combined against Longpu and 
wiped it off the face of the earth was that the Longpu 
people used to sell cotton seed which never came up After 
many failures the Aos discovered that the seed was boiled 
before it was sold, with the object of keeping the monopoly 
1 The use of cotton seems to have followed that of fibre among most 
Naga tribes, tide The Stma Nayas, p 49 — J H II 
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of cotton in Longpu hands. Cotton, like all seed except 
rice and chillies, must bo sown on some uneven date from 
the full moon, preferable on the seventh or ninth day. 
Rice and chillies too are usually considered to do best if 
sown on an uneven date from the full moon, 1 but it is not 
absolutely essential in their case. Millet {chenchang C and 
M) and Job's tears ( tnenchang C; amettchang M) are rarely 
seen in the Ao country nowadays. When they are grown 
they are used for beer or for pig’s food. They never 
take the place of rice, for which the soil everywhere is 
suitable. Taro (manft C; ami M) is grown in patches 
among the rice. It is chiefly used for pig’s food. Small 
quantities of maize ( menti C and M) 2 are grown along the 
boundaries o! the fields. The heads are eaten roasted. 
Chillies (miresU C ; miritsll M), the sine qua non of Naga 
cooking, are grown in little patches in warm, sheltered 
fields, on soil which has been treated with baked earth 
obtained from underneath burnt logs. In some villages on 
the Chapvukong ginger ( sungmok C ; ewunj M) grown among 
the rice takes the place of chillies. A very important Naga 
relish is lentils ( azunglhun C; analchami M). The plant, 
which is a climber, is sown at the same time as tho rice at 
the foot of small trees left standing in the fields. Just 
before the pods are ripe the stem is cut through so that all 
on the plant shall ripen at tho same time. The crop is 
ready about November. The dwarf lentil ( azungkliungi or 
alizungUiun C ; alichami M) with the fearsome smell, known 
to Europeans as *' stinking dal,” i3 grown in patches and 
forms a favourite relish. Another important ingredient in 
cooking is the oil obtained from black oil seed ( Sesamum 
indiem. Itsung C ; ungtsung 31), end white oil seed (Perilla 
ocimoides. Azfl C ; aon 31) which are grown in little strips 
round the edges ot fields. Gourds {maphu C; mao 31) and 
large coarse cucumbers ( zungt/i C; mated 31) 3 are grown 


1 Of. The Sema Naga*. p. 62 n. — J. If. H. 

* Chantongia maize u known by ike ennous name of moyi 'i**/ 1 *** 

— “ Sema lentils J. F. if. 

Whereas the Sema calls it Kolaiit 5» = •* foreign^** Coir ”—3 & f- 

* In some villages the inmates of the “morann" are e= ’ ' ' 

certain number of cucumbers free. The man whose crop ■ 
gives two, but everyone else has to give fifty. J. P. 3J. 
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for food, and bottle gourds (mushu C , am M) for use as 
receptacles for nee beer No attempt is made to shape 
them by bmdmg them when green Sweet potatoes ((azilshi 
C , isllmarcha “ foreigner’s tuber ’ ’ — M) are much appre- 
ciated and are grown m considerable quantities Tobacco 
(tnuJchu C and M) is sown m patches near the field houses or 
in little gardens on the outskirts of the village The cultiva 
tion of “ pan ” (pah *yu C, pati ua M) forms an important 
source of profit for many of the lower villages, who get a 
good pnee for the leaves in the plains The “ pan ” vine 
is grown up trees m low lying ]ungle To propagate it 
cuttings are planted at the foot of suitable trees — for it does 
much better on some trees than on others — and rotten wood, 
broken up small, is piled round the young plants as manure 
On the outskirts of the village are often to be seen little 
fenced in garden plots (achtki C, nkhu M), where dark blue 
ye, a few chillies for use in emergencies, a little maize, 
some sugar cane ( muchu C, mutsil M), mustard (chibi C 
and M) and garlic (lashan C and M) are grown A species 
of unpleasantly astringent plantain (shumumu C; mangu 
tung M) is common in the gardens, as is a very hard and 
bitter peach ( maUrnn C, mullur M) In most villages 
there ore a few lime ( aochampen C and M) trees, and in 
some places in the Mongsen country oranges (cJiampm 
temiyangla) Flowers of several species are grown, too, in 
gardens, always, as their name naru implies, to be worn 
in e ear The chief are a small canna {yimpang naru C, 
otung naru M), and a red flower that only opens when the 
fl UP ’ ky the Chongh hmung naru (" stay 

n 6 8 °T e , r am * ^ l^ l( ' Mongsen nokyimmungr naru 
( village watchman’s flower”) because only those who 
stay in the village all day see it at its best Besides these 

the 1 ™ 3 “ r d u 01 ?' ‘I' 01 ° nly ° pens ln the evening, winch 
the Chongh call eSrac/mug naru (“ mdlet flower ”) because 
it blooms when the millet is npe, and the Mongsen chamtkmg 
naru ( evening flower ”) Orchids, too, are brought from 


41, ond Mills Ti, Llula t, a,a,. r 5S 


the car by the taker a brother—J S n th ® hair ° f whlch ,s wom m 
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the jungle and tied on trees near houses, or even sometimes 
grown on the roofs of the houses themselves, and in recent 
jears porasettios ( chuba naru C and M) Imvo been brought 
up from the plains and are to be found in most of the 
warmer villages 1 Kearlj everj " morung ” has a little 
garden of its own, where no one but the inmates may pluck 
flowers for their ears, and a fine red flower, the “ ftouer of 
men who do not run away * ( mechensangr naru C , meeften 
naru M) is grown m the jungle on the outskirts of some 
villages by boys of the “ morung ” Cockscomb (atu naru 
C , alu. cue hang naru M) is grown both in gardens and near 
field houses, and often comes up with tho cotton in the 
“ jhums ” To account for this the following story is told 
At Masentukong (an abandoned site near Soma Shitzi) there 
lived a man who used to have immoral relations with his 
sister She never knew uho it was who came to her, for 
he used to visit her m the girls' sleeping house late at night 
and depart before dawn But tongues wagged, and the 
girl’s parents taxed her with tho crime She protested that 
she did not know who her lover was, so her mother told 
her to blacken her hands with soot and rub them on Ins 
face the following night This she did, and in the morning 
her brother appeared with a dirty face He confessed his 
guilt to Ins parents who told him that he could never wipe 
out the dishonour he had brought on his family and that 
he had better go on a raid and die fighting So he led a 
party of raiders and took a head This, with a cockscomb 
flower, be sent back with his companions to Ins sister, and 
himself waited to meet his end at the hands of his pursuers 
His fnends came homo and gave the floner to his sister, 
saying that her brother who was now dead had sent it for 
her But she could not forgive him for the shame he had 
brought on her and threw the flower down among seeds of 
the cotton Bhe was ginning That is uby to this day it 
comes up with the cotton in the fields 2 

1 But across the border in the Phom country some of the villages and 
they not so low either ore half buried in poinsettias which they assured 
me were not imported but had always grown m their village it was at 
TJnsngkong I think that they were particularly stnlang — J H H 

* The Seinas sow it at tl e edge of their paddy fields sometimes to 
fnghten off the wild pig and the K1 youngtha of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts appear also to sow it {v Lewm op ett p 123) — J H H 
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When it so happens that the road to the fields passes 
near no stream or spring, water for the use of the workers 
is often led to the path from long distances m aqueducts 
of split bamboo The first length of bamboo from the 
source must be put m place by a man who is not ceremonially 
unclean for any reason and whose wife is not pregnant 
He is “ genna ” for thirty days The Mongsen “ khel " of 
Mokongtsti have a custom peculiar to themselves When 
the time comes to cut a certain block of jungle they build 
a very elaborate aqueduct The end of the channel, where 
it emerges on to the path leading to this block, is elaborately 
decorated with crossed bamboos liung with crude wooden 
models of hornbills, mithan heads, fish and so on, with highly 
indecent human figures below them on the ground The water 
flows out in two streams through a Y shaped wooden channel 1 
into a carved wooden trough What aro obviously fertility 
rites attend the construction of this elaborate erection 
Boys make skirts out of their cloths, and, pretending they 
are girls, crack obscene jokes and sing indecent songs 
They are even permitted to do so while girls of their own 
clan are passing, the only occasion I havo over heard of 
such a thing being permitted among the Aos If girls like 
to take that path they know what to expect, and it is their 
own look out — that is the attitude This horse play goes 
on for three or four days till the aqueduct is completed 
On the day after it is finished, very early in the morniflgi 
two village priests, one with a cloth tied round him like a 
woman’s skirt and carrying a woman’s basket, go down and 
wash their hands and faces at the out flow Then tbcj 
protend to perform the sexual act , 2 and on their return are 
greeted with much highly improper chaff 

Simultaneously with the erection of this aqueduct by 
the Mongsen “ kkol ” the Chongh. “ kliel ” set up an obscene 
male figure by the side of the path close to their “ morung ” 

The pools which are often to be seen alongside the paths 
leading up to villages are supposed to have an effect on the 
crops , the more water there 13 in them tho more rice there 
will be Usually no ceremonies appear to be performed to 

* T 0T possible significance of the Y shape see JJt A 1 , Vol 1*11 
51 68— J H H 

* Cf J n A I ,loc cti , p 66 — J H H 
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ensure this desirable result. Ungma, however, are au 
exception. Not only have they placed in their pool three 
stones in a line winch are supposed to increase the water 
in it , 1 but once in three years they perform a rite called 
Awaotsung KUlam (“ pool sacrifice All the elders go 
down to the pool, and there the village priest of the Chami 
phratry sacrifices a small boar and a cock and calls upon 
the aren of all neighbouring villages to come to Ungma, 
One day’s amung is observed. This ceremony illustrates 
the connection between the Chami phratry and water. It 
was a man of the Chami pliratry who first found water, 
and the tale of how he did so runs as follows : In the old, 
old days men did not know there was such a thing as water ; 
all they had wherewith to cook their rico was the sap of 
creepers. One day Yimsangperung of the Tshwar elan was 
working in his fields when a bulbul flew up from a stream, 
where it had been bathing, and perched on a bamboo near 
him and piped : “ Yimsangperung, atsil yungang , Yimsang- 
perung, aistt yungang ” (“Yimsangperung, drink water; 
Yimsangperung, drink water ”) — speaking in Mongsen as is 
tho habit of birds and animals even in Cbongli stories. In 

1 And therefore water in general and the prosperity of the crops Mr. 
L O Clarke tells me that the plainsmen of tho Assam Valley when they 
make a new tank “ marry ” it by a ceremony which includes tho erection 
of a pole with a sort of knob at the top in the middle of the tank (e/ also 
the Hindu practice of marrying a tree to a well, Crooke. North H estem 
Provinces of India, p 41). Similar poles, tho likeness of which to phallic 
emblems struck Mr. Henry Balfour in 1922, are to be seen in every tank 
in Manipur. One informant told me that they were the abode of the 
god of the tank, and the tops sometimes take the form of a bird, though 
generally more or less egg shaped, pointed, and apparently a little lop 
aided It is probably safe to suppose that their original function was to 
impregnate the tank and keep it full, as is that of the Ao stones One 
may note in this connection the frequency with which individual stones 
are associated with ram (tide The Angami Nagas, p 407, and Shakespear, 
Rehgion of Manipur, roll, lore, XXIV., 453-4, also the Lungterok stones 
mentioned above, p l>), and also the fact that the Bengmas dig a pond 
on the grave of a rich man as, if such a pond retains water, there will bo 
no shortage of ram for the crops On tho altar of St Fladda’s Chapel 
on Fladdahnan m the Hebrides is a stone on which water is poured to 
produco wind, and m Dist a atone “ water-cross ” is erected to procure 
ram, and laid flat again to stop it. So in Inniskea off the west coast of 
Ireland there is a stone which causes storms and wrecks In Sumatra 
there is a btono in tho Lampong wluch having been thrown into water 
re erected itself with a prodigious storm, there is another rain making stone 
in Samoa (Gomme, Ethnology m Folklore, p. 105 sqq ), and Eh is (Polynesian 
Research es, III , 3(j4 sq ) reports in JFtapa in the Austral Islands a stone 
tweho or fifteen inches in length on which “the supply of water in the 
springs is supposed to depend.” — J. H. H. 
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down the welcome showers Usually either a stream is 
" poisoned ” and fished with due ntes, or sacrifices are 
offered to certain of the sacred stones which abound in Ao 
land The custom of “ poisoning ” a stream for ram is 
universal throughout the country Usually the water is 
first either exhorted or mocked For instance Longmisa 
go down to a certain pool in the Dikhu with fish poison 
Arrived at the bank all put leaf rain shields over then- 
heads as if rain were falling, and an old man, selected by a 
medicine man as one whose action will be efficacious , 1 first 
enters the water and pounds Ins bundle of poison and says 
“ Is there no ram m the sky ? Of course there is Let it 
rain and never Btop till the river is big enough to carry 
away an old man ” The pool is then fished in the ordinary 
,way Changki are even ruder in their treatment of the 
water They go down to the Disoi and dam up one of the 
branches at a place where a little island divides it — a very 
common method of fishing among the Aos One of the 
olders says “You are so low we can bail you dry with 
* dao * holders We do not need bamboo dishes ” (such as 
are ordinarily used to bail the water out of a dammed up 
channel) The elders then get into the water and splash it 
np stream with their “ dao ” holders Then the channel is 
bailed dry in the ordinary way and the entrapped fish caught 
After this for very shame the heavens open and the stream 
comes down in flood Most Ao sacred stones are connected 
with the weather In fact they are as a rule too powerful 
ram producers to be pleasant, and to meddle with or insult 
one entails a violent storm But some, by respectful 
sacrifices, can be induced to give ram in moderation 
Meranghong are so cautious that they operate at long range, 
and release a cock in the village street in honour of two 
stones away down in the valley at the junction of the 
Tsumak and Melak streams Mongsenyimti release a red 
cock with no white spots m honour of Shitilung (‘ elephant 
stone ”), a particularly powerful stone just below the village 
Another way of obtaining ram practised in many villages is 
to mend the ** morung *’ and clear up the ground round it, 

1 An interesting example of how profess onal ram makers such as exist 
in many parts of the world, maj have originated — J P 31 
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and having sacrificed a cock with a prayer for rain examine 
its entrails and see if the ceremony will be successful or not. 
Some rain ceremonies are nothing but very crude imitative 
magic. For instance Changki, besides fishing in the Disoi, 
go to a boulder called Alungterungbaba and, rattling a 
stick about in a hole in the stone, make a noise which is 
supposed to resemble that of rain falling. 1 Another method, 
practised in Merangkong, is to lead water in bamboo aque- 
ducts from certain streams to the village paths and sacrifice 
a cock with a prayer that rain may come. 

Ceremonies for fine, weather. 

Sometimes, however, unceasing rain wearies even the 
heart of the rico grower and threatens to ruin liis crop. 
Steps must then be taken to stop it. The usual method is 
for a village priest to offer an egg at each end of the village 
street, with prayers that tho rain may cease and the sun 
shine once more. Some villages have methods peculiar to 
themselves. Mongsenyimti, arguing that a stone which can 
make rain to fall can also make it to cease, release a cock 
in honour of Shitilung, exactly as is done when rain is 
short. Merangkong again, with tho same object, pour 
strong rico beer over Mangchilung (“ corpse-eating stone ”) 
and leavo an egg by it. In Longmisa an old man of the 
Anicliar clan (“ sun clan ”) sacrifices a cock and calls to 
tho sun to appear from beliind the clouds — one of tho very 
roro cases among the Nngas where a clan has duties con- 
nected with its traditional origin. 2 

Live slock. 

Very few mithan (sB. C ; alsU 31) are kept by Aos. Wan- 
dering at will in tlie jungle they nro terribly destructive to 
crops. A Serna chief has servants who can look after his 
animals and see that they do not break down fences. When 
they do get into anyone’s fields tho chief is a big enough 
man to face the angry owner. Among the Aos wealth and 

1 This is rot very convincing somehow. I suggest it is tho survival pf * 
ceremony such u that described by BauJesson, In Jo -China and it* /ViVnirirC 
People, p. 2S 1 , which practised on a rain stono would bo appropriate enoug'i- 
*— J . H. 11. 

* The Sun -cl ah of the Bechuonas performs a similar service (Fr***r, 
GofJtn Bovjh, I, 313}.— J. H. H. 
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position are so evenly distributed that few men are either 
humble enough to work ns servants or of such eminence as to 
be able to face righteous indignation with equanimity So to 
save himself trouble the Ao does not as a rule keep mithan 
He can get what he wants for sacrifices from his neighbours 
across the Dikhti The few that are kept run more or less 
wild m the jungle, their owners going to them every few 
days with salt If a mithan, or any other domestic animal, 
is lost and then turns up agam after a long time, the owner 
must relinquish all claim to it It is “ tabu " for him to 
keep it or sell it Its having been lost so long “shows 
that he was not meant to possess it ” Besides mithan 
there are a few mithan and common cattle hybrids (mukza 
C and M) Common cattle (nashi C, masU M) are kept 
in large numbers Usually they are rather miserable beasts, 
either plains cattle or their descendants A very few 
Christians have learnt to milk their cows, otherwise they 
are kept solely for meat In the day they are allowed to 
wander about in the jungle coming home to sleep in the 
village at night At the birth of a calf, whether of mithan, 
hybrid or cow, tho owner is “ genna ” for six days for 
men of his own village and twelve days for strangers On 
the morning of the fourth day a fovl of either sex is sacri- 
ficed with prayers for the calf s prosperity, and the omens 
taken from the entrails m the ordinary way A string is 
then run through a sword bean seed with a lump of ginger 1 
on either side and hung round the calf s neck It is taken 
off on the morning of the seventh day and hung up by the 
owner m Ins house A considerable number of goats 
( napong C and M) are kept both for food and for the sako 
of their hair, which is extensively used m the manufacture 
of ornaments Sheep ( sanapong C, otakr M) are very 
occasionally to be 6een, but a damp climate and the absence 
of open grazing prevent their flourishing All are recent 
importations Pigs (ak C, aol M) svarm in every village 
and do most of the necessary scavenging Every evening 
they are fed on a mash of taro leaves, broken nee and so 
on, and at night sleep in the outer room of the house In 

1 Perhaps the bean is to promote growth and fertility and the ginger 
to keep off evil influences For sword bean see supra, p 1 16 n — J H H 
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tho high threshold there is a little door which the owner 
opens every morning before dawn to let the pigs out. He 
can then go back to bed for another nap before ho opens 
the main door, Wien a sow litters tho owner is “ genna 
for five days as far as his own village is concerned and six 
days for Btrnngcrs. At two months old all boars arc castrated 
and have their cars docked. This operation the owner 
either performs himself or has done by some man of known 
skill, at a fee of two annas per pig. Soot is applied to the 
wound and \t is sewn up with a bamboo needle nnd thread 
Wore a steel needle to be used it is believed it would 
not heal. Very occasionally domestic pigs interbreed 
with wild pigs. A domestic sow, for instance, at Charr, a 
mixed Sangtam and Ao viliago, gavo birth in 1920 to a 
litter with tho characteristic striped marking of the wild 
pig. Ao dogs (ozft C; ayi M) aro not as a rulo pleasant 
animals. They aro kept almost exclusively for food, 1 and 
the plains-cur, being cheap, tasty nnd prolific, has conso- 
quontly practically ousted the moro expensive Naga dog 
from all but tho villages on tho Langbnngkong. Hog 
puppies are usually sold for food when they arc a few months 
old, and bitch puppies kept for breeding. If a bitch has 
only one puppy in a litter tho owner gives the offspring 
to an old man to eat. The owner may not keep it lest ho 
be infected by tho deplorable infertility of the bitch. So 
keen are their owners on making what they can that I 
have occasionally come across a village full of bad-tempered 
bitches condemned to enforced celibacy because everyone 
has sold what dog pups he had on tho unfounded assumption 
that other people are sure to keep enough to carry on the 
race. The tails and ears ol dogs and the tails o! bitches 
are docked, in accordance with the universal Naga custom. 

1 White dogs are kept on the Lnngbangkong for their wool, which w. 
was, plucked regularly, dyed , and used for embroidering cloths Dogs* wool 
was similarly used in Tahiti (Fust Missionary Voyage, p 119) and in New 
Zealand (Ellis, op «< , 1II„ 357) tor purposes of adornment — -J H H 

1 For an explanation of this custom see The Serna Nagas, pp 71. 
an explanation which might well apply to the custom of {locking taus 
m the British Isles, this custom being perhaps to be particularly associated 
with the dog of the poor man, e g terriers, and therefore the more likely 
to he a survival of some very early culture On the other hand, 
adequate explanation of the practice is provided in the belief recorded 
by Puny {Nat Hist. VIII , xlt ), who sajs, “ Columella auctor eel, si 
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and the severed ends hung up on the wall of the outer room. 
If they were to be eaten by a rat in the first three days the 
stumps would not heal. After the birth of a litter of puppies 
the owner is “ genna ” to strangers for three days. A few 
hunting dogs are kept and curiously enough they alone have 
names, and only one name at that. 1 They are all called 
sani or sanipong — meaning “ good hunter.” Not that they 
pay much attention to their names or come when they are 
called; very few Naga dogs ever do unless they want to. 
Hunting dogs are fairly well treated and fed more or less 
regularly. When such a dog dies three leaves of rice and 
three leaves of meat arc put by its head for its use in the 
next world and buried with it in its grave 2 behind the 
house. Were this offering to be omitted the owner would 
never have good hunting agam. The bodies of other dogs 
that die are either eaten, or thrown into the jungle. Cats 
( thantt C; viotsll M) are occasionally kept, but are not 
popular. They soon run more or less wild and supplement 
their irregular meals with fresh-caught chickens. There 
are no particular superstitions attached to the animal. 8 
Fowls (an C and M) increase and multiply, apparently 
without any care being taken of them. The strain of red 
jungle fowl is very strong in the breed. For nesting, baskets 
are fixed high up out of the way of rats. When the chickens 


rages tmo die, quam fit natus, eastretur morsu cauda, summusque ejus articiilus 
aujeratur, sequent* nervo exempto, nee caudam creseere, nee canes rabidos 
fieri." Indeed, the Absence of rabies in the Naga Hills, where almost all 
dogs are docked, would, within a little, tempt one to believe that Columella 
was right — J H. H 

1 Nowadays dogs are sometimes given Assamese names or caUed 
** Puppy,” a" custom adopted from foreigners or European officials — 
J.P.M 

1 All Nagas pay respect to hunting dogs m burial (tide Mills, The Lhota 
Nagas, p 63; Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 81, The Serna Nagas, 
p. 70), and the Thados bury thetr hunting dogs with four pasts at the 
comers of the gra\ e “ like a man." All these are tribes which bury their 
dead. The curious thing is that the Aos and Konyaks who expose their 
dead on platforms bury their hunting dogs (though, in the case of the 
Konyaks, with a house over the gTave as if it were a survival m this case 
of tree burial) This suggests that the practice of burying hunting dogs 
belongs to a different culture from that ox platform exposure of the human 
dead. In the Chang tribe the latter appears to be the later practice, and 
one which is superseding burial, though both forms of disposal of the 
dead are practised — J. H H. 

a In view of the very prevalent superstitions about cats in other tribes 
(t ide The Angara* Nagas, p. 82 sq ; The Stnta Nagas, p CD, Hodson, 
Naga Tribes 0 / Afantpur, pp. Ill, 112, ISO) this is remarkable — - J. H H. 
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are hatched they are lifted down by the owner, who must 
have had a meal first He sprinkles broken rice for them 
and prays that they may be preserved from wild cats and 
hawks A slip of bamboo is run through the shells and 
they are hung up m the house Ducks (phcitaL C and M) 
are sometimes brought up from the plains for immediate 
consumption and I know one man who keeps pigeons 
{Tshmar lcutur C , kulur M) 


Hunting 


Few Aos keep dogs for hunting and little enthusiasm is 
shown for this sport The method of catching deer is (or 
rather was, till the Government stopped it) to dig pit falls 
at likely places, such as where the animals aro in the habit 
of crossing a saddle, or near a salt lick Long bamboo 
spikes were fixed at the bottom in order to impale any 
animal which fell in For elephants iron “ panjis ” were 
used Little holes were dug m their path, and at the 
bottom of each a flat stone or block of wood was placed 
On this was set an iron 6pike, usually a spear butt, and the 
hole lightly filled in with soft earth If an elephant trod 
on one of these iron spikes, the iron, with the resistance of 
the stone or block of wood to help it, would go right through 
the solo of its foot With such a wound an elephant stands 
still for a long time and then only travels very slowly 1 A 
poor beast could thus be dispatched at ease with spears 
Cases of this cruel practice, though it is strictly forbidden, 
still crop up from time to time Another way of dealing 
with elephants was to hang a weighted spear over the path 
In passing the animal touched a string which released the 
spear This rarely did more than give the elephant a 
slight wound and a bad enough fright to prevent its coming 
that way again to damage the crops Solitary tusker boars 
are tracked down and killed with spears In somo villages 
each hunter has his own boar, which he knows by tho tracks 
Ho gives to the other hunters bits of bamboo, tho length 


Crac j ! bl 6 game shot can stop & wounded elephant na it wnllvS away 
‘A 0 ™ *?l m b > P"ttmg a bullet into tho sole of one of tl o fore feet as it 
n m , lt * Btr,de Xt W|U then stand and allow a fatal shot to 

no placed from close quarters — J r M 
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of the footprint of his particular boar, and each goes after 
his own only Sometimes a man will take two or three 
years to kill his animal, going out into tho jungle on any 
day when he feels so inclined and picking up the tracks in 
tho hope of a lucky meeting The best days are wet days 
in the summer At such times solitary boars make them 
selves nests of sticks and rubbish in which they sleep snug 
and dry throughout the day They Bnor® loudly and can 
be approached quite near The hunter who is lucky enough 
to come on one of these nests creeps up as close as he can 
and hurls, his spear 1 through it Then without a moment’s 
hesitation he and the one or two men he has with lnm (for 
no Naga ever hunts alone) draw their “ daos ” and rush 
the nest and jump on it It is believed that, though a hoar 
which gets away wounded is very dangerous * a man will 
never bo lulled or injured m this first rush, “ because the 
boar will not defile its house ” Probably it is too bewildered 
by its rude awakenmg from sleep to do anything 2 

It is in ringing herds of pigs however, rather than in tho 
pursuit of solitary animals that the Ao really excels In 
the summer months the pigs move about in big herds, con- 
sisting of sows, three quarters grown young and a few 
mature boars If there is a herd in the neighbourhood 
the 3 oung men of the village go out under a leader chosen 
beforehand, who must come of a long line of warriors 
Once on tho track they get as close to the herd as they can 
without alarming it — it is usually lying up or moving slowly 
about in the jungle during the day — and cut a narrow strip 
of jungle m a wide circle round it Should the herd move 
it will not generally cross tins ring, as the smell of man 
turns it back at every point Then a smaller circle is cut, 
and so on till the herd is enclosed in an area small enough 
to be fenced round The herd soon gets suspicious, but 
hearing voices all round, it does not know which way to 

1 In Kongtsung Toluba heavy spears with a counterpoise are kept 
spec ally for this purpose — J P M 

1 Similarly the Ainu believe a bear will never kill anything in the den 
in which it hibernates A linn ter will therefore go holdly m and pnek 
the bear with a knife till it emerges and can be shot (Batchelor The Ainu 
and tl etr T oik lore, p 474) — J P M 
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break and usually keeps quite still, in the hope that it will 
he overlooked When all the men are at their stations 
the leader puts on the pigs’ tracks a little coil of creeper “ to 
entangle their feet,” and upright m the middle a little 
sausage of mud, with the prayer that the animals may be 
bhnd and deaf and unable to get away. If the sausage 
topples over towards the hunters it is a good omen Word 
is then sent to the village and all the hunters set to work 
to build a stout fence, each man working where he stands 
and using the brushwood and stakes ready to his hand 
When the messenger reaches the village all get read} to 
come down, men with spears and “ daos ” and women 
with supplies of rice beer An egg is first required A 
“ medicine man ” takes the omens to see w ho will supply 
a lucky one An old man then goes to the house selected 
and holds out his cloth to receive the egg When it is put 
into his cloth he wraps it up quickly and says “I have 
shut it up It cannot escape ” Ho then goes down with 
the rest and puts the egg on the tracks of the herd at the 
point where they enter the enclosure, with tho usual prajer 
that the animals may be blind, and so on All is then 
read} for tho drive to begin The enclosure is, of course, 
on a slope, like all ground in tho Naga Hills, and care i» 
taken to leave uncut the jungle immediately insido the 
fence at the lower end The pigs are to bo driven m that 
direction and will not come up to the fence if thero is a 
clear space to cross Littlo platforms are built jutting out 
over the fence on the lower side, and on the*o tho older 
men tako tlicir stand Tho pigs as a rulo do not cliargo 
straight at the fence — if they do nothing can stop them — 
but rush along, hugging it and trying to find a wa} out 
The men on tlio platforms spear them and jump down with 
** daos ” to finish them Tor first blood counts for nothing 
Extra shares of meat go to the men near whose platform 
the dead pig lies So you must stop jour animal The 
scene is one of wild excitement— men shouting, pigs squeak 
ing, and women at the back excitedly pouring out drinks 
ready for their thirsty champions That is when tho drive 
is a success, of course Very often things go wrong , some- 
times tho pigs pluck up courago and charge out before tho 
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fence is ready, sometimes a big piece of jungle is enclosed 
only to find that the quarry has shpped auay and it is 
empty, quite often the bag is only a small one But on 
a lucky day a whole herd will be wiped out, and not only 
much pork gained for the village but the ravaging of the 
crops stopped In August 1923 Yongyimsen lulled eighty 
pigs in one day 1 

Many villages nng tiger and leopard with the same * 
preliminaries For these the fenco is prolonged into a V 
The jungle is cleared inside and the ground studded with 
“ panjis ” 2 The young men, all carrying shields, drivo 
slowly down from the top, half of them cutting the jungle 
aB tliey go and half advancing with spears poised The idea 
is to make the animal charge down the V, where it is met 
with show ers of spears from the men waiting for it Ungma 
arc wonderfully expert at this sport, and no tiger or leopard 
survives long on then* land When a village is out ringing 
a leopard or tiger all “ medicine men,” who of course have 
these animals as familiars, 3 must remain shut up m their 
houses If thoy go out of their houses the animal will get 
out of the ring Sometimes they rather object to having to 
aid and abet the death of their own familiars But their 
scruples have to give w ay before custom 

Leopards, and more rarely tigers, are also trapped A 
long, low shed {hze shiki C, alcum sah, M) is made by fixing 
stakes firmly into the ground and lashing them together at 
the top One end is closed with stakes and at the other 
a very heavy wooden door is suspended Inside there arc 
two compartments, in the back one of which a goat is placed 
for bait The leopard enters the front compartment in an 
attempt to get through to the goat, releases a catch, and 
drops the heavy door behmd him I remember being sent 
for to shoot a leopard in one of these traps In one com- 
partment was a goat, lying down quito unconcerned, m 
the other was a very lively leopard that had worked a hole 
over the door through which it could almost get its head. 

1 I have thnee known o! more than half that number of pigs killed in 
one ringing — J H H 

1 \t the Ao times for tiger and leopard winch 1 1 ave seen no ‘panjis 
were used at all but the Lhotas always use them — J H H 

* Sea p 247 infra — J P M 
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Through this hole a paw would wave occasionally, only to 
be given a prick with a spear and sent back I shot the 
beast, and then someone had to open the door and crawl m 
and pull its tail to see if it was really dead Luckily for 
him it was The lolling of a leopard or tiger is celebrated 
as the death of an enemy and the chant which announces 
it is that which proclaims the taking of a head 1 The car 
case, lashed to supports on a bier m a standing position, 
with the tail straight up in the air and the mouth wedged 
open with a piece of wood, is carried m triumph to the 
village, where the warriors dance round it It is then 
carried out, accompanied by a crowd of men and boys, and 
deposited on a platform in the place assigned by tradition 
to this purpose usually near the cemetery 2 On the way 
back a row of little peeled sticks is stuck up along the path 
The more there are the better, for the spirit of the tiger 
seeing them will think that each was put there by a separate 
warrior, and refrain from troubling such a powerful village 3 
The village observes the next clay as amung 

Small box traps with falling doors are often made for 
monkeys in the fields and are baited with a cucumber or 
some such thing Big bags of stump tailed macaques are 
sometimes made by driving them, as many as forty or fifty 
being killed in a day This species of monkey climbs 
badly and for choice travels along the ground If a band 
is located in a convenient piece of jungle a long narrow, 
roofed tunnel with the far end closed (shmgu shill C, 
sanga sail M), is constructed m a gully with steep sides 
The monkeys are driven towards it and take shelter in it 
Finding the end closed they completely lose their heads 
and cling to each other jibbering till they are dispatched 
The triangular traps 4 ( uanglet C and M) used by the Sernas 
Lhotas, Changs and Angamis were only introduced among 


1 This chant is regarded os serving the double purpose of celebrating 
a victory and o! driving away evil influences — J P M 
* 60 ln Southern Ind a a tiger killed by Chettis (descendants of the 

*’ eat Coast Naira) is exposed on a raised platform mouth open and tail 
etevated on a hiU near the village (J A S D I of 1896) — J H IT 
CJ Thi Lhota Nagas p 67 — J P M 

For description see Hutton AngatmUagat pp 87 and 88 and Figure I • 
and II facing page 88 — J PM 
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the A os by the Changs during the present generation A 
immature fence 18 made, with gaps at intervals, at each of 
winch a trap is set for any birds or small animals which 
may try to run through More usually nooses ( Lhunglen 
C and M) to catch birds feet are set at gaps m fences Baited 
nooses are also set for ground feeding birds and around 
flowers very fine nooses are arranged for little birds which 
are attracted by the insects and honey Birdlime ( angi 
C and M) is much used It is prepared as follows Sap of tho 
Ficus elastica (mso C and M) is collected and stirred till it 
becomes thick Then it is heated in a bamboo “ chunga ” 
and allowed to cool again Fresh sap of another Ficus 
(nilsu G and M) is finally stirred m till the lime is of the desired 
consistency 

Fishing 

Tho Ao is not as keen on fishing as the Lhota and can 
rarely swim Nevertheless ho dearly loves to poison a 
stream The poison usually employed is arr (C and M), the 
creeper which the Lliotas call mro Logs are thrown across 
tho stream above the pool it is intended to fi 3 h and on them 
a bamboo platform is constructed Short lengths of the 
creeper are pounded up on the bank and a layer of mud 
is placed on the platform On this is put a layer of pounded 
creeper, then a layer of mud, and so on The object of the 
mud is to make the water dirty, for, for some reason, poison 
is far more effective in dirty water than in clear, perhaps 
tho particles of mud carry the poison in some way When 
all is ready tho mud and creeper are splashed with water 
and pounded with sticks till the fish below begin to flounder 
to the top Then all struggle for them, some using big 
landing nets, some “ daos,” and somo their hands At tho 
end a portion of fish is set aside for the sick and aged who 
could not come down and the rest divided up, groups of 
friends pooling their catches Another fav ounte poison is 
walnut leaves Little cup shaped hollows are scooped out 
m the shingle on the bank and the leaves pounded in them 
Tho pulp ta then put into wide meshed baskets and will 
mixed with mud A line of men, each with a basket, ti'kw 
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their stand across the stream in the shallow water above 
the pool, and swish tho baskets about in the water till their 
contents have all been carried down Except at Changhi, 
where the practice has been copied from the Lhotas, Aos 
do not build weirs in which to set fish traps The fences 
they make across the streams at places where it is divided 
into two branches round an island are purely temporary 
affairs Such a place is in Ao eyes an ideal fishing ground, 
and nghts in stretches where streams divide are jealously 
guarded by the villages owning them Across the arm 
selected a weir of bamboos, sticks and mud is built at the 
lower end of the island Then at the upper end another 
weir is made slant wise across the stream and all the water 
diverted down the other branch If the stream is of any 
size the water in the enclosed branch is poisoned with the 
pounded bark of a tree called achal (C and M) In small 
streams the water is either baled out or allowed to run 
out till it only remains to collect the stranded fish Any 
stranger passing at such a time is entitled to any fish he 
can pick up, though of course objections would be raised 
if members of a rival village “ passed ” in force 

Cbangki in the swampy pools between their village and 
Satsel'pa set basket traps called nokhanpen ( ‘ Foreigners’ 
trap,” for it is copied from those used by Assamese) with an 
entrance like that of a lobster pot With these they catch 
throughout the year large quantities of small mud fish, 
most of which are excellent eating if properly cooked 
The roe of certain kinds, however, has the effect of making 
some people, including the author, violently sick on the 
spot 


Food 

Except food that is definitely forbidden to lum the Ao 
will eat almost anything His staple diet is nee, and with 
it ho eats a relish of some sort If he can obtam nothing 
else lie contents himself with chillies, salt and jungle leaves 
But he likes fish or meat if he can get it Beef, pork, game, 
dogs, fowls, birds, fish, crabs, beetles, spiders, wasp grubs — 
nothing comes amiss Meat is preferred fresh, but an 
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separately from the rice, with salt and such a liberal addition 
of chillies that no European can touch it To cat with 
dnnks by the w ay snacks (mayunglsU C , mayung M) are 
prepared These are of various lands Often they arc bits 
of meat or fish particularly highly spiced “ Stinking 
dal,” a vegetable with a disgusting smell, is a great favounto 
Another popular thirst producer is fish paste (ngashi C, 
ngalsu, M) made of mashed, rotten fish It is often kept for 
a year or more, “ for having once rotted it cannot rot an) 
more,” as the matter was once put to me rood restne 
tions are not as rigidly observed as they used to bo As one 
man said to tho writer “ Wo put m plenty of salt and 
chillies, and let them fight with the ‘ tabu ’ ” This relaxing 
of old rules is probably due to contact with civilization in 
general and to the teaching of the American. Baptist Mission 
in particular Converts are taught to put away tho past, 
and on tho strength of this men of a certain type joy fully 
set themselves to break as many “ tabus ” as possible I 
have even known a Christian cat leopard’s flosh I onl) 
hopo tho pleasurable sensation of breaking a ver) strict 
“ tabu ” made up for the rc\ olting flavour of tho meat But 
public opinion is definitely against pranks of this kind, and 
tho moro respectable members of the Christian commumt) 
observe tho old restrictions 1 With tins qualification mi 
remarks below must bo taken to apply to non Christians 
No Ao will cat tiger, leopard, gibbon, Indian macaque 
wild dog, leopard cat, civet, fljing squirrel, squirrel, bat, 
molc, a slow Ions, marten, eagles, hawks, owls, nightjar, 
minuet, crow, spotted dote, green magpie, snal cs, bull 
frog and new t In addition to these all Mongscn men and 
women must refrain from pig’s stomach, bamboo rat, frog 1 
and crabs No Ao w omen, besides the rest net ions obscra ed 
by her husband, may partake of elephant, goat, scrow, 
beef, bear, dog, pig’s stomach, monkey , seal) ant eater, 
porcupine, otter, bamboo rat, fou Is and their eggs, 

* loul tally, too manj \acra* observe unmeaning ‘tabus been a* 
ll^y are nfra 1 that ttair i arenu will disown them ut tho next world il 
l» •*> I roftk iliom — J P M 

* Save fetmtxUcino \rvlt p 140 tn/ro) — J P M 
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frogs , 1 mud fish, locusts, whito ants and tho kill of any 
animal Women may cook for their husbands food which 
they may not eat themselves, but they must use a special 
pot kept for this purpose Should it be necessary to use 
an iron pot which is in common use by the whole family 
it must afterwards be cleaned and cooked in once by tho 
husband alone There are special rules regarding meat 
from the kill of a tiger or leopard It 13 unclean and may 
not ho eaten by anyone who for any reason has to remain 
ceremonially pure No woman may eat such meat whate\ or 
tho animal be, and no man may partake of the flesh of a 
goat or dog killed in this way Further, no descendant in 
the male lme of a person killed by a leopard or tiger may 
ever eat meat from a kill, if he does lie will be ill and his 
teeth will fall out, as if ho had eaten with a man with 
whom he had a blood feud 2 
In addition to the general rules observed by all Aos 
many clans liavo their own peculiar prohibitions Tor 
instance the Sanghchar clan, the descendants of the Molungr 
race which the Aos drovo before them at the time of their 
invasion , 3 are forbidden to eat beef or pork Their women 
are even more restricted m their diet, for the only non 
i cgetable relishes they are allowed are wild birds and fish 
It is said that a Sanghchar man once kept a female Kony ak 
slave of the Ang clan, and that her food “ tabus ” have been 
observed by the women of tho Sanghchar clan ever since 
Again tho Yimchenchar and Aotang clans, and at Merang- 
kong the Yimsungr clan, do not eat dog All members of 
the Wozukamr clan and tho children and grandchildren of 
women of that clan must avoid the flesh of the Great Horn 
bill , 4 for it was from a tad feather of tins bird that tho 
ancestress of tho clan conceived a son 8 

Very old people, boys before they enter tho “morung,” 


1 Except women of tbe Chnngki group, who reny cot frogs and a kind 
of mud flak called aloporqo — J PM 

* For food tabus of other tribes and lor some ol the reasons gnen for 
thorn Tht Avgamt Ncjas p SK *7 .Tie Serna A oja« pp 00*77,124 
Mills The Lhota A agas p 74*77— J H H 

* Seo p 10 $upra — J P M 

* CJ 2 he Angam% A 07a* P S01—J II II 
1 Sco p 14 «upra — J ” ” 
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and girls before they are tattooed, can eat anything they 
like , they are hardly reckoned as full members of the com 
muruty But if any ono else partakes of forbidden food he 
or she falls ill Tor instance very old people do occasionally 
eat hawk But should a person in the prime of life eat it 
his head will shrink and he will keep moving it from side 
to side and flapping his hands slowly against his sides, as 
a hawk stretches and moves its wings when it is sunning 
itself A man m Sangratsu is said to have been affected 
in this way 

No Ao drinks water if he can get rice beer (yt C, az u SI) 1 
Ex en if a man goes fishing he wall take dnnks dow n to the 
nver At festivals large quantities aro drunk, and most 
people aro fairly merry, but I do not think I have ever 
seen an Ao dead drunk and I lia\ o never heard of an Ao 
drinking lumsclf to death On the other hand many men 
keep themselves alive for months on rice beer " Madhn ” 
as nco beer is called in Naga Assamese, is so sustaining that 
in the case of old men it often takes the place of solid food 
It is made as follows Yeast (piyazt C, pazat M) is fir°t 
prepared To make it, husked nee is soaked in water in 
an earthenware pot The water is drained off and the nee 
pounded up with Idol leaves and spread out on a winnowing 
fan This dough is then divided up into four, sir or eight 
elliptical cakes and a similar number of squaro cakes 
The elliptical cakes aro called male cakes and tho square 
femalo cakes A layer of nco husks is then spread on a 
bamboo tray , and over tho husks 6ugar cane Ica\ cs, “ to 
raako tho yeast sweet ” Tho damp cakes are put on tho 
leaves and after somo old yeast has been crumbled oxer 
them they aro left to dry till tho morning of tho sixth day, 
when they aro considered ready for uso 

To pccyoxc. ** wMM.lh.vs. ” xs WJ/-A wwi fy.vw/l ot. a. mat 
and allowed to cool Then pounded yeast and a small 
quantity of nco husks are mixed with it, tho woman who u 
prepanng it say mg “ Enter the plantain tree, climb the 

* These remarks do not apjly to U e Cl n.tlnrw wl o aro rtnctly hr 

fonn-^j p* jj i ' fncncan Haptut iliwion to partake of alcohol in #*) 
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sugar cane, and bo sweet ” Immediately after it is mixed 
it is put into a basket lined with leaves On the e\ cmng of 
the next daj it is put into tall baskets lined with plantain 
leaves and tho juice is allowed to dram off at tho bottom 
Tlus juice is the drink known in Naga Assamese as “ roln 
madhu ” (mechemzu C, meckem M) It is of about tho 
potency of claret, and is the favourite drmk of w ell to do 
men To tho English palate it is too sticky, and often too 
sweet, to be a “clean” dnnh, but it is verj stimulating 
and by no means to be despised half way up a long bill 
Tor a thirst quencher tho Ao prepares “ saha madhu ” 
{lesenzuhjx C , azu techenlaL II), a drink resembbng very thin 
gruel, and less potent than tho lightest beer To prepare it 
fermented rice from which the ‘ roln madhu ” has drained 
is put into a sieve (sajiku C, changhu M) and hot or cold 
water is poured on to it The milky fluid which results is 
the ordinary household dnnh of an Ao family 
Strict prohibition is the rule of the Amencan Baptist 
Mission Even for their Lord’s Supper wine is forbidden, 
and unfermented grape juice, imported from Amcnca, 
substituted Abstention from ‘ madhu is regarded by 
the average Ao as tho sign and hall mark of Christianity 
and a Christian will often speak of lumself simpty as ‘ a 
man w ho does not drmk * madhu Very inferior tea — 
dust and tea home sweepings from gardens m tho plains — 
is the common ilnnk of converts The tea leaves are put 
in a pot and boiled up with the water Cold water is then 
added to reduce the brew to the desired strength Sugar 
and milk are rarely added Sometimes the white of an egg 
beaten up is used as a substitute for the latter, and if the 
egg lias passed its prime the resulting drink is as nasty as 
anything that can bo imagined But deprived of the drink 
xA Yiis \Vitj Vbnslum Yms not ixnk-d to look 

for substitutes, and tho substitutes arc v cry evil ones 
Opium was one of the first Molungyirmen was founded 
bj tho Mission as a purcty Christian, and hence entirety 
teetotal, villago A few jears ago there were few home 
holders which were not excommunicated as opium eaters, 
there has been some reform, but tho proportion of tho«o 
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addicted to the vice is still higher in Molungyimsen than 
in any other Ao village, Christian or non-Christian. 

Another substitute is distilled liquor. Its manufacture 
is forbidden in the hills, but I have known Christians visiting 
the plains get through astonishing quantities. When they 
partake of it they say it is “ medicine.” Another “ medi- 
cine ” is rectified spirits of wine. I found in 1923 that 
Christians were obtaining it from Calcutta chemists through 
an ex-Christian Ao compounder, who had himself taken to 
distilled liquor and had been turned out of the community. 
They said it did them good to sip it as a medicine “ when 
their chests hurt.” They obtained it in bottles which each 
contained enough to make a dozen people blind drunk. 
The most harmful substitute of all is “ ganja ” (hemp) 
The high price of tliis drug in the plains recently led to its 
secret cultivation by Nagas, who sold it on the quiet to 
Assamese. Nearly all the Aos convicted of this offence 
were Christians, and one or two were beginning to smoke 
it, " to see what it was like.” Luckily the habit has non hero 
obtained a firm footing among Nagas. The private cultiva- 
tion of the plant is stnctly forbidden by law. 


Medicine. 

When he feels ill an Ao usually either does nothing or 
consults a “ medicine-man ” as to what sacrifico he ought 
to offer. He has small faith in European drugs. Any 
medicine of which the first dose does not have an immediate 
effect he regards as useless. He will neglect an ulcer for 
months and only come to hospital when his life has become 
a misery. He then expects to be cured in a week. Just as 
illness, according to his ideas, comes upon him suddenly 
through the agency of an evil spirit, so, ho thinks, will ho be 
instantaneously cured when the evil spirit is duly appeased.* 
A good supply of fowls and pigs for sacrifice aro to Ids 

1 Tho Thaclo view practically identifies bacilli witli evil spirits. Tb* 
disease is tlio immediate result of the presence of an evil spirit in ntv, 
and Luroncan medicines are believed to bo efficacious because we I®'® 
discovered the peculiar nature and composition and tho venous emelu 
disliked by the particular “spirits” respectively causing the 
cured by each medicine, so tliat when the medicine is taken or spr’'^ 1 ; 
the spirit responsible for the illness departs, unable to bear the smell cl 
tho drug, and the patient gets well — J. H. II. 
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mind a greater safeguard against ill health than a well 
filled mediomo chest Yet ho has a few medicines of his 
own His omnivorous habits are sometimes too much even 
for his ostrich like digestion and stomach troubles arc not 
unknown He will then take either a little of the meat of 
the mole (liprd&R C liprd M) dned and pounded up or 
crushed berries of the angel (C) or maket (HI) shrub or joung 
shoots of tho longnn bamboo boiled For actual poison 
the antidotes are an infusion of the leaves of a plant called 
atnrcn (C and M) or the boiled barl of a tree called mempan 
(C and M) Fever is common and usually dealt with by 
sacrifice but a sufferer will occasionally tal 0 dned and 
pounded water tortoise ( sanu C, chanu HI) meat if ho can 
got it or the bile of a kind of carp called sttben (C) or 
(ttmantl lo (31) This fish is regarded as an omnivorous 
feeder and its stomach is not eaten Another cure which 
sounds rather unpleasant is a little scrap of roast weasel 1 
flesh bw allowed with hot rolu madhu For a headache 
tho remedy is a poultice of the leaves of a weed called 
pipvyo (C and HI) If it is simply a case of the morning 
after the night before an infusion is drunk of the crushed 
fruit of the tliambu (C) or thamba (HI) tree Severe bleeding 
from a wound is obviously something for which there is 
usually no time to offer a sacrifice Luckily the h,aga 
Hills contain many trees with astringent barks and an Ao 
rarelj lias to go more than a few hundred yards to find 
materials for a most efficient poultice The bark is slireddcd 
and bound on firmly with a pad of leaves A suitable bark 
is obtained either from the common shrub called imset (C) 
or mtcjict (HI) the leaves of which are so often worn in tho 
ear as a protection against evil spirits 2 or from the twigs 
of a common tree with a white flower called mtsang (C) or 
mechang (HI) or from the songpet (C and HI) tree Another 
remed} is a poultice of the young shoots of a plant called 
kxtrr (C and HI) w hich looks rather like an aspidistra The 
story goes that men saw monkejs binding up their wounds 
with poultices of this plant and so learnt of its value A 

1 Weasel fgtires in more tlan one of PJim a wipes eg Jocinorum 
1 iolonbus tnedelur muetefa a Icestrut in e be aumpta (Sal II wt \\\ vi) 
an 1 also in \ VX v where ashes of juolo also are lo bo mixed with 1 orev as 
nn ointment for boils — J II If * See p 201 — J P 3J 
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man who was wounded in war m the old days had his 
wounds dressed in this way, and was fed on ran cucumber 
and boiled dog’s flesh The first item of this curious diet 
was believed to stop bleeding, and the second item to 
strengthen the patient 1 If he escaped with the weapon 
which wounded him he was very careful to keep it thoroughly 
dry on the tray over his fire As the weapon dried so his 
wound would drj Once the wound was healed the weapon 
could be removed from the tray and preserved as an heir 
loom in the family Thorns in the foot are usually hacked 
out with a ** dao ” — the only surgical operation the Ao 
ordinarily performs, though there is an old man m Mokong 
tsu who amputated his own leg, a wound from a “ panji ’’ 
bccamo septic, seeing that the trouble was spreading he 
sawed through the rotten flesh with Ins “ dao ” till the limb 
was off at the knee joint If a thorn cannot be cut out a bee is 
caught and made to sting the spot where it entered, and the 
resulting inflammation opens a passago for its extraction 
Another treatment for a deep splinter is to rub on tho ashes of 
the burnt tail feathers of the fork tail, a black and white bird 
which frequents mountain streams If tho ashes aro rubbed 
on at night it is said that the end of the splinter will be 
found protruding in the morning Tor a sprain a poultice 
of pounded ginger and tho leaves of a creeper called on:fl 
(C) or anzfl (M) is applied by a “ medicine man,” the value 
of the ginger being probably purely magical For a dog 
Into too a semi magical poultico is used consisting of threo 
or six pieces of rat dung, some leaves of a plant called 
yallam (C) or yallo (M), and somo singed hair of the <log 
responsible 5 If an infant has a sore on its tongue a certain 
small, very slippery, fish is carefully brought up from a 
stream alive, and nibbed on the tongue In cases where 
a wound on a pig Ms been so neglected as to get maggot 
into it the nmmal is gi\ cn a meal of tho cooked leaves of a 
kind of wild arum called mesenndang (C) or chvrang (W) 
which is found growing on rotten wood in dcn<=e jungle 
I have been assured by most reliable witnesses that the 
maggots drop out of tho wound in a very few houn For 

1 F**p «rwn — J P W 

* CJ 2ht Senut \oru, p 101*ni*jprop 18n — J II II 
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rat poison the raw pulp of the chalmugra fruit ( yimsung 
chang C and M) is raised with boiled rice I have tried 
this and found it quite effective 1 

Drugs 

The opium habit is confined among the Aos to Merang 
Long and certain villages on the fevensh outer range near 
the plains, and vigorous measures are taken by Government 
to prevent its spread The drug can only be obtamed at 
certain licensed shops, and then only on presentation of a 
ticket A census was recently taken of habitues and a 
ticket issued to each They are not transferable, and no 
more tickets will ever be issued Opium (hint C and 11) 
is often smoked For this purpose it is prepared as follows 
“ Pan ” (pah yu C, pati ua M) leaves are cut into very fine 
strips and dried over a fire The opium is melted in a 
spoon and well mixed with the “ pan ” Little balls of the 
mixture are then smoked in a roughly made bamboo pipe, 
the smoke being drawn through water Another method 
of taking the drug is to mix a pill with cold or slightly 
warm water, and dnnk the liquid A traveller in a hurry 
will sometimes place a small pill of opium in Ins cheek, 
and keep it there till it dissolves Boys and girls smoke 
tobacco almost as soon as they can walk, and an Ao's 
clothes invariably ree L of nicotine The tobacco leaves are 
half dried in the sun and rolled with the feet Such tobacco 
(mulhu C and M) will often only keep alight if a live ember 
is left Ijmg in the bowl of the pipe, and gives a smoke 
which calls for a tongue of leather Various kinds of pipes 
are m use The simplest and commonest consists of a little 
'section of bamboo cut near the node, into which a short, 
thm bamboo stem is fixed This is called by the Chongh 
tsUpong, or “ Lhota pipe,” and by the Mong-en longmx 
mulhung A variation of this is called utipong (C) o- 
t calenmuLhung (M), and resembles the last, save that the 
stem, which is bored with a piece of hot wire, is formed 
a shoot growing out from the node which forms the txr^ 
of the bowl If the bowl of this pipe is cut down £ 2 - s 

1 Cooked thrice tLs fncl 1$ esien fcr KcaraLs end 
lent— like ghi.”— J H. H- 
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small stone bowl superimposed it is called lungpong (C) or 
lungmvJhuvg (M) The Chongli make a pipe of bamboo 
root which they call Iheralpong Tins is not u«cd by the 
Mong«en A more elaborate pipe is that which the Chongli 
call moyapong because it is a Sema pattern, and the Mongsen 
LungKammuthung because Lungkam was the first Ao village 
to take to it It consists of a tall stone bowl in a wooden 
holder, with a bamboo receptacle for tlio mcotino under- 
neath A little water is placed in the receptacle and when 
the liquid is nicely coloured the owner takes sips of it when 
ho feels inclined, taking care, however, to spit it out after 
he has held it in his mouth for 6omo time This is the 
only kind of Ao pipe which a woman docs not ordinarily 
smoke A wife would have a pull or two at her husband's 
moyapong, but she would not possess one of her own A 
pretty typo of pipe, but ono troublesome to keep alight 
without nn ember on tlio top, has a wido shallow bowl 
flattened at the Bides and coloured black with lac The 
stem is often decorated with a binding of cano dyed red 
Tins is called chuchupong (C) or Ihiyahnulhung (M) Some- 
what of the same shape is a pipe of tin or sheet brass { merang 
pong C, nyxn muLhung M) 

In villages where the ingredients are easily obtainable 
most adults chew “ pan ” and betel nut (loyi C and M) 
A quid consists of a little betel nut, some lime (aAirtfl C, 
sffm JI), a scrap of tobacco and a bit of ono of several 
kinds of bark or wood which have the effect of increasing 
the flow of snliva, all wrapped up in a “ pan ” leaf “ Pan ’ 
is grown m many villages, but tlio betel nut has to be 
obtained from the plains, though nn inferior wild variety 
is sometimes used Limo is either bought in the plains or 
made from snail shells or egg shells The habit of eating 
clay 1 is indulged in by children of both sexes, by women 
throughout life and especially at tho time of pregnancy, 

1 noth records a similar luibit in Ilomco (77ie Aafi'-es of Srtrrtwit 
nn f ,\ trrih Homo, \ cl I p 3S5) —J I* Si 

W1 i^cn (op of , p 124 ) report* this linbit from S Amen » «°d 

lurntioiH tl at il i* pruslrnt m tl s Tones Stmilii «trre rrcjiuint »of nfn 
cot it n« amonj tin K«v«ni of ltornro (llosn and Mcllotigall, op 
II 1M) He ruc^cots tl at it may mipply somo want in thn norma! diet 
or 1 a\o a neutralmng effect on some injurious article of food, but state* 
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and by old men In fact joung and middle aged men are 
the only people who are free from it The clay used is of 
two kinds, one, hard and grey, called longmen (C) or alung 
long (M), and the other, soft and red, called Itshtlongmen 
(C) or alilong (M) It is dried over the fire in baskets A 
single person will consume an amazing quantity in a daj, 
often as much as a large handful It is said to have an 
oily taste, and its smell is regarded as pleasant Habitues 
get a perfect craving for it It is reputed to be quite harm- 
less Old people, it is true, are said not to live long when 
they take to it But they would probably not live long in 
any case After all, if a man lives to such an age that he 
has to take to Mollm's rood, and then dies without delay, 
it is not fair to argue that the diet which nourished him in 
his infancy killed him in his old age 


Games 

The taking over of their country by the British has 
meant more work and less play for Ao children In the old 
days when thero was atwajs a danger of working parties 
in the fields being suddenly attacked by raiders, children 
who were too small to have any chance of escape were left 
in safety in the village, where they could amuse themselves 
all day to their hearts’ content Nowadays they have to 
go with their parents to the fields and do their share of 
work But on off days thej still shout and play as noisily 
as children elsewhere in the world Most of their games 
consist of imitating their elders Little hoys who are too 
small to enter the " morung ” build little “ njorungs ” of 
their own with sticks 1 A nval hand comes along and 
knocks down the little shed, and then there is a battle 
They fight with fiats and stones, nsmg their cloths as shields 

that m tl o tribe* ho writes of geophagj ‘ rapidly and mvanably degene- 
rotes into a vice He rejects the suggestion that it was introduced into 
South Amer ca by negro slaves a!«o apparentlj that tl o clay is a substitute 
for salt tl ough m tins connection »t may bo noted that it seems to be 
frequontlj eaten b> deer m tt e Naga Hills — J II H 

* In Borne Konj ah villages tl ero are real morungs for small boys 
corresponding to the big morungs as Preparatory Scl ools do to Public 
Schools — J P M 
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Cow dung and mud pellets are also used as missiles, and to 
make the latter, if water is scarce, each warrior must con 
tnbuto his quota of unne 1 Sometimes two gangs of boys 
will fight a regular pitched battle The very small ones 
carry shields { walapchung C and M) made of bamboo 
spathes flattened by being warmed over a fire Bigger 
boys have shields ( uchachung C, phanolchung M) of reeds 
fastened together 2 The weapons are either reed spears or 
little bows (i oisttng lashang C , aoua lichal M) These bows 
are of the upright and not the cross bow type 3 The arrows 
have separate blunt bamboo heads and are not feathered 4 
But all games are not warlike Such a striking ceremony 
as a raithan sacrifice naturally calls for imitation A big 
leaf is folded and stuck up to resemble a mithan, and is 
then solemnly slam One of the most entertaining games 
to watch is that of cow catching A crowd of little boys 
after much chattering select one of their number to be the 
“ cow ” Given a fair start the " cow ” tears down the 
village street, with his pursuers streaming after him He 
is at last caught and roped and brought back But not 
without difficulty He plunges about like a troublesome 
cow, and occasionally lies down and refuses to move — m 
the annoying way which Indian cattle have Once brought 
back to the starting pomt he is “ killed,” and when all have 
got their breath back another boy takes his place Often 
the imitation of animals is more elaborate A boy will 
play the part of a tiger, for instance His face is blackened, 
and he is wrapped m cloths and given a tail With terrify 
ing roars and snarls he chases little girls till the brave 
warriors " kill ” him and his “ body ” is earned off in 


1 Cf The Sema Nagas p 105 — J H H 

* Cf ibid p 108 The Kalyo Kengyu of Lanin (Kararni) mat® 
miniature reed shields of exactly the same pattern as the Sema boys toy 
lor their dead — J H H 

* The^e bows are occasionally used by grown ups in Mongsen 
villages for shooting birds The Chongli used to use them but do so no 
longer For an interesting hint as to how the crossbow may have been 
evolved from the upright bow see Batchelor The Amu and their foil. 
Lore pp 462 sqq where upright bows are shown set as spring bows in 
such a way as to convert them virtually into crossbows — J P M 

Both the Angami and the Sema use toy hows and arrows of this typ® 
and ef the Kayan (Hose and McDougali op eit II 163) — J H H 
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triumph to the ” morung,” sandwiched between two shields. 
In another game an elephant is the animal hunted. For 
the make-up for this a large number of cloths are required, 
and every boy taking part must contribute his sole cover- 
ing, however cold the day may be. The quarry’s limbs and 
body arc swathed round till they are twice their normal 
size and he is fitted out with a trunk and tusks. After a 
short hunt ho is “ killed ” and carried off to the “ morung.” 
In these animal games all dressing and undressing take 
place in the “ morung,” and it is considered important that 
the boy imitating the animal should be so disguised that 
girls and other onlookers cannot recognise him. May not 
these children’s games bo the degenerate descendants of 
more solemn masquerades in which the idontity of the 
performers was carefully concealed from the uninitiated ? 

Of toys in the ordinary sense of the word thero arc few. 
Tops ( mewing C; wngbang M) are spun by boys. They 
may not be used while tho rice is growing, except at the 
Tsungremmung, for from seed time to harvest “ the earth 
is pregnant,” and to spin tops at such a time would cause 
illness and misfortune . 1 Stilts (c hui C and M) are some- 
times used by boys . 2 Bull-roarers, called by the Chongli 
ungungtsU and by the Mongsen alepli ckayip (“ bat’s- 
wing ”), are rarely seen nowadays. They are flat slats of 
wood or bamboo about nine inches long, and may only be 
used by boys. I have been assured that only very naughty 
children ever use them and that they are invariably scolded 
by their parents if they are caught, as the sound of a bull- 

1 CJ. The Angamt Kagas, p 104, The Sema Nagas, p 106; S fills, 
The Lhota Nagas, p 84 The apparent discrepancy between my state- 
ments in the foot-note to the first passage referred to and in the second 
of these passages is probably duo to variation in custom between different 
villages, which is often considerable. The Kayans spin at harvest time 
(Hose and McDoUgall, op at , XI 1G5) Tops are used, though I have 
no information as to whether the use 13 seasonal, by tho Mundas (Roy, 
op. c»< , p 492), by the Khasts (Gurdon, op at , p. 56), by the Tliado 
Kuht, by the Kuchin (Hanson, op. at , p 88), by the Chakma of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts (Lewin, op. ett, p. 183), by the Mantra of the 
Malay Peninsula (Skeat and Blagden, op at , I. 75), by the Tinguian of 
tho Philippine Islands (Cole, The Tinguian, p 274), in the Solomon Islands 
(Codnngton, op. cti , p 342), and by the Pitcairn Islanders, the type 
being the same as that of the Solomons (Codnngton, loe at ) — J H- R 

* As by the Angomi, Kuki, and Kachan, and by the Jforqucsarxs (Frazer. 
Belief m Immortality, II, 339 tq ) — J, H. H. 
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roarer is apt to bring illness to the village Certainly both 
Aos and Changs most strictly forbid their use when there 
is sickness about 1 No string games are now played by Ao 
children, but up to twenty or thirty years ago a game was 
in vogue in which you tied up another boy’s neck or feet 
or ankles in such a way that the apparently elaborate 
entanglement could be undone with one jerk of the string 

Boys play a game called shiangts&lshir (C) or LillmgtsU 
Uiep (M) with the seeds of the sword bean creeper 2 The 
seeds, contnbuted by the players, are set up on edge in 
line Each boy in turn throws a stone along the line from 
the side and tries to knock down every seed If be can do 
so he wins a seed from the line and throws again till, if he 
is sufficiently skilful, he wins the whole line and adds the 
seeds to his store If after any throw a single seed remains 
upright the turn passes to the next boy 

Little girls, whenever they are not busy helping their 
mothers, play about by themselves Often they carry stones 
on their backs and pretend they are babies There is, how 
ever, one girls’ sword bean seed game called ashitsUksfar C 
or asachayir M A mark is set up and each girl rolls a seed 
along the ground as far as possible towards it, runs forward 
and picks up the seed while it is still rolling, and propels it 
at the mark The ways 111 which the seed must be rolled 
increase m difficulty at each stage of the game First it is 
simply rolled along the ground At the next stage it must 
be held between the fore and middle fingers of the left hand 

1 Apparently this is the reverse o( beliefs further south, for the Sen's 
hang them in the doors of their houses at Mishiltmi to keep evil spirit* 
away, and the Angami and the Thado tie them to the pliant tops of I o’ 1 ? 
bamboos to flutter in the wind with I am almost sure, the same in ten 
tion Certainly there seems to be no particular prohibition on using 
them ob they are swung by the Thado and I think by the Serna too to 
scare birds — J H H 

On the other hand the South Sangtnmsof Purr (Photsmu) are forbidden 
to use them - — J P M 

* See above, p 110 n This game with the seed of enlada acandeti* 
is played by most, if not all, Naga tribes tho Meitheis Caros Lushei 
Ivhyoungtha (of the Cluttagongllill Tracts) Karens and Tinguian (flodson 
The Metthe »«, p 55, Shakespear Lewin Jlnrdiall, Cole opp ett , pp 53 
39, 102, 174 , 277, respectively) Tho Kachin associate tins bean with 

tho obsequies of tl e dead (Hanson op etf , p 200) and in another con 
nection I have already pointed out how it seems to be «- 'viated with 
fertility — J II H i 


\ 
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with the back of the hand to the ground and flicked with 
the forefinger of the right hand Before it stops rolling it 
must be picked up and flicked at the mark Next round 
it is held in the crook of the elbow of the nght arm and 
jerked forward and picked up and jerked again Next 
round again it is gripped between the knees and flicked 
with the forefinger of the right hand For the next four 
turns only the legs are used to propel it, in the first it 
is placed between the calves and the player jumps and 
throws it forward, picks it up, and jumps and throws it 
at the mark as before , in the second it is held between the 
anldes instead of between the calves , in the third the 
player places it between her big and second toe and, bop 
ping on the other leg till she is near the mark, throws it 
at it with her foot, in the fourth, a very difficult one, 
one leg is crooked nght up with the ankle twisted over 
sideways and the seed carried on the inside of the foot by 
the hopping player, and thrown with a jerk of the foot 
when she gets near For the last two rounds the players 
stand close to the mark Each in turn holds her head 
back, lay 3 the seed on her eye and tnes to jerk it up with 
her head at the mark In the last turn of all the seed is 
jerked from the top of the head This gamo is not con 
fined to the Aos I have seen little Konyak girls playing 
it with great zest 1 


Music and Dancing 

Though he has a good enough ear for a tune, the Ao 
possesses very little in the way of musical instruments In 
every “ morung ” are to be found one or two buffalo horn 
trumpets ( ckangzD, C, pangi M) winch the bucks blow 
for their amusement There are two types of bamboo 
Sate (chamchu G, leph ill) One, about twelve inches long, 
is used by boys and has two stops The other, which is 
played by bigger youths, has three stops and is about 
thirty six inches long Occasionally small bamboo instru- 
ments are to be seen in Mokongtsu in which the sound 

J ^Hodson, loc eit The girls play the game m Manipur likewise — 
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content to spend gossiping, or just sitting and (presumably) 
thinking, he marvels at the Englishman who cannot sit 
alone without picking up a book or a newspaper In this 
he differs rather curiously from the Konyak, who, even 
without the aid of opium, can sleep like a log for long 
stretches in tho day (I have even opened a man’s eyes with 
my fingers without waking him) but whoso hands arc never 
idle when he is awake — ho always seems to bo making a rmt 
or a basket or an ear ornament or something The awful 
monotony therefore, w Inch is the cluef feature of village life 
does not worry tho Ao For the greater part of tho year 
his fields need constant attention and one day' is much like 
another Before dawn tho family begins to stir The 
wife blows up the fire and tho husband probably lias a drink 
of madhu ’ Water is brought up by tho wife and children 
from the Milage spring and tho morning meal of nco and 
relish is cooked and eaten Then the family goes down to 
tho fields, taking a gourd of “ madhu ” and tho nudday meal 
of cold boiled nee and relish wrapped up in leaves Tim 
is eaten in the shelter of the field house when tho momtrg’s 
work is over After a shorter spell of work the fnmih rets 
off up the hill home, probably carrying a load or two of fire 
wood with them Tho wife has no timo to sit down and red 
when she gets in She goes down to tho spring with the 
children and brings up water again m hollow bamboos 
Tho nco for the evening meal is set to cook and tho wife or 
ono of tho daughters husks tho paddy for tho nest dav 
After a supper of boiled rice and relish friends drop in for 
n chat But no one is inclined to sit up late, and sleep soon 
comes 

During the day, when nearly everyone is down in tl ff 
fields working, tho village is almost deserted save for oil 
people, very young children, nnd a few men whoso turn it 
ts to stay in tho village and watch for an outbreak of fire or 
carry urgent me s ftg cs to tho next v ill ige The time passes 
quick! \ and ph asintly enough for those lift behind Tire 
o U men sit about goutptng or making mats, 1 coping mean 
while a watchful cyo on their grandchildren playing mar 

ie od women talk and dry nee or seed cotton Tire 
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men left as watchers for the day sit about tailing and sip 
ping “ madhu ” or occupy themselves with odd jobs After 
harvest life is more varied The men often go off on trading 
expeditions and the women have more time for spinning 
and u caving Festivals and feasts arc frequent On the 
morning of a dance there is much visiting and dnnlmg of 
“ madhu ” Ornaments too have to be got out, and mended 
if necessary There is no “ scrambling into dress clothes ” 
The finery has to be put on with care, and wives do not 
let their husbands go to the dancing ground till they have 
seen that they are properly turned out The nomen too 
have to put on their best tlungs, and it is a curious fact that 
an Ao woman tabes as long to put a liornbill feather in her 
hair as an English woman does to put her hat on The 
festivities begin between three and four and often the sing 
mg, dancing and dnnlnng go on till dawn The village 
is a sleepy place next daj 



PART III 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS 
Exogamy 

The names of the Ao phratnes and clans have already 
been given in Part I No language group possesses a word 
for phratry, but a man would speak of a fellow clansman as 
being of the same belong (C) or pachar (M), women using 
the corresponding terms % langtsQ. (C) and packalar (M) 
the Changhi group, which does not appear to bo divided 
into phratnes, custom ordains what clans may intermarry 
On no account may a man take a wife from his own clan or 
from a clan which is regarded as “ brother ” of Ins clan 
Marnage with members of tho other language groups is rare, 
in cases where it occurs a man may not choose his wife from 
a clan regarded by local custom as “ brother ” of his own 
clan In the Chongh and Mongsen language groups the 
phratnes are stnctly exogamous, and a man may not marry 
a woman belonging cither to his own phratry or to the 
phratry of tho other language group which is regarded as 
corresponding to lus own There is some tendency among 
Chnstians to despise this rule of exogamy, ns they despise 
other old customs, hut even among them unions within the 
phratry are very, very rare and are strongly disapproved 
of by public opmion Among non Christian A os such unions 
are probably unknown 1 Not only may not members of the 
same or corresponding phratnes intermarry or have 
immoral relationships, but conversation which could by the 
remotest stretch of the imagination ho considered indecent 
is forbidden before persons of the opposite sex of such 
phratnes The embarrassment felt by members of the 

* I tlunk n case occurred in Lungkam in mi time The customary 
punishment was stated to bo tho looting and destruction of tl e house ol 
tlw incestuous couple — J H II. 
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opposite sex of the same phratry in each other’s presence 
is very real indeed If, for example, A, a man, and B» a 
woman, of the same phratry were working together in the 
fields and C, a man of another phratry, happened to pass 
singing an improper song, C would he liable to a fine for 
making A and B feel shame Even what to us are harmless 
pleasantries arc baned between persons who may not 
intermarry Tor instance I once casually asked a man to 
tell a woman that she was looking younger than ever He 
refused, not because it was palpably untrue, but because 
she was his sister and he could not make such a remark to 
her An Ao would state the rule as “ Members of clans 
which feel shame in each other’s presence may not joke 
together ” "Were the Aos to know that when on leave I am 
in the habit of dancing with first cousins on my father’s side 
I should be regarded as an abandoned wretch 

With the proviso that members of corresponding phratnes 
are forbidden to do so, the Chongli and Mongsen groups 
intermarry freely, and have apparently always done so 
Dr Clark states 1 that formerly this practice was forbidden, 
and relates the story of its origin Careful enquiries on 
my part have failed to confirm Ins statement that such a bar 
once existed, and the story he gives seems to be part of that 
of Chmasangba and Jtiven 2 These two, as it happens, 
did belong one to the Chongli and the other to the Mongsen 
group, but tradition gives Mubongchokut as their home and 
the opposition of their parents as the reason why they could 
not intermarry 

Though, of course, she is of a different phratry, a man 
may not marry Ins father’s widow who is not his own mother , 3 
his mother’s sister, or lus father’s sister’s daughter Nor 
may a woman marry her father’s sister’s son 

jRelationshtp 

The terms of address used towards relations by the 
Chongli, Mongsen and Changki language groups are as 
follows 

» Vide under jlfunjjsen, Ao haga Dictionary by P»ev E. TV Clark, 
HA DD , p 477— J P M 

1 Vide p 319 tnjra — J P M 

* With the Sernas on the contrary, thi3 is the usual practice (vide Tit 
Serna J\ agat, pp 13G, 183) — J H H 
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English 

1 Tather s 

father 

2 Mothers 

father 


4 Mother a 

mother 

5 Father 
G Mother 


7 Fathers 
elder 
brother 
S Fathers 


9 Fathers 
brother a 
wife 


THE AO NAGAS 


Terms used t n Address 


Chongh 

opu 


Mongsen 


Changki 


opu 
ots Q 
oUH 


o ba 
vcha 




»ofl {or ala for cer aya (or ala for the 
tain clans see Lungchan clan) 
V 174 ) 

alazamba or abatl alajamla 


aban&zaba 


If of speaker s 
mother a phratry 
vchatan^a if 
older, and vcha 
tanuztl if younger 
than speaker’s 
mother If des 
cended from man 
of speaker s phra 
try through the 
female line amu * 


If of speakers If of 
mother s phratry mother a phmiy 
aUtQnu If dea ayajamu if ower 
cended from man 
of speaker s phra 
try through the 
female line amu 


id anuM *f 
younger than 
speaker s mother 
Otherwiso oyo 
with name 


10 Fathers 

1 1 Father a 

sister a 
husband 


end 


If descended 
through his 
mother from a 


descended If descended 
rough 1 is from a man 


speaker Bjhratry 
anok If des 
cended from a 


_ speakers 

man of the mother * phratry 
speaker s phratry vkhu OIMPH* 


speaker a 
mother a phratry 
okhu 


alhu 




alhu 


* There is a very faint fnal v, winch cannot bo represented in renting " 

J 1* If .. 

Mr Par is gives ora rule Gnerson Lingvuhc Survey cf India III f< 

A re w the word for “ Mot! er in tho Dzunokchena Angami v il logos — J H 11 

* This is regarded as covering all cases. As one w oul 1 cxj>ect in * * n j* 
where marriage usually takes place within a comparatively small circle, 
some previous relationship cither in the male or female line is always awun'fj 1 
to exist The terms used are based throughout on this assumption • — J * 
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English 
13 Mothers 
brother a 
wife 


14 Mothers 

elder sister 

15 Mothers 


Chongh Mongsen Changki 

If of speaker s If of speaker s If of speaker a 
phratry If phratry alt If pbratry ala If 

not so related not so related not so related 

hut of speaker a but of speaker a but of speaker s 

grandmothers grandmothers grandmothers 

phratry ottU phratry azU phratry or a 

Otherwise if des Otherwise if des If of neither of 

cended through cended through these phratnes 

her mother from her mother from a»» 

man of speaker s man of speaker s 
phratry amu phratry Lumo 

uchalanzQ. aDzUnO ayajamu 


16 Mothers 
sister a 
husband 


If of speaker s If of speaker a If of speaker s 
phratry obalambu phratry abalfl phratry aba jamba 

or obatanubu zamba or aban i or as a accordmg 

according to ace saba according to to age Other 

‘Otherwise okhii age Otherwise wise aowo with 

if older than axhu * name aba with 


17 Wife a If of speakers If of speakers If of speakers 

father mother s phratry mother a phratry mother s phratry 

okhu Otherwise oik Otherwise akhu Otherwise 

onol it being kllmnak it being aotco with name 

assumed that in assumed that m or aba with name 

this case his this case his accordmg to age 

mother most be mother must be 

of speaker s of speaker a 

phratry phratry 

18 Wife s If of speaker s If of speaker a If of speaker s 

mother phratry ontt phratry afi phi&tiy ala 

If of speakers Otherwise a&zHnU If of speakers 

mother a phratry or aSndca accord mother s phratry 

uchatanzil or mg to age relative aja If not of 

1 chalanvzil ac to that of speaker’s 

cording to her speaker s mother mother a phratry 

ago relative to the terms being but of his grand 

that of the used loosely mother s phratry 

speaker s mother * azS If no such 

If not of relation traceable 

a p e a I e r a ayajamu with 

mother a clan name, or atiuzat 

but of hi3 grand with name 

mother a clan according to age 

1 The speaker assumes tl at relationship to justify these terms could be 
traced somewhere — J P M 

1 The speaker assumes that if he is not connected with his (the speakers) 
phratry through the male line he must be somehow connected with the speaker s 
mother 8 phratry Ihe terms are hero used loosely — J P M 
* The ubo of such terms as merely terras of affection as it were is frequent 
-JPII 
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English 

Chongh 

olid Otherwise 
amu, the ncces 
sary relation 

being assumed 

Mongsen 

ChangkL 

10 Husband s 

As for wife s 

A3 for wife b 

As for wife » 

father 

father 

father 

father 

SO Husbands 

As for wife e 

As for wife s 

As for wife « 

mother 

mother 

mother 

mother 

21 Elder 
brother 
(M S) 

lit* 1 

alt 

any a 

22 Younger 
brother 
(M 8) 

iopu or name 

tuba or Idnu or 
name 

l-dnu or name 

23 Elder 
brother 
(W S) 

vU 

ati 

anqa 

24 Younger 
brother 
(W S) 

Iopu or name 

tdba or Idnu or 
name 

Idnu or name 

25 Elder sister 
(M S) 

oya 

alt 

ala 

20 Younger 
sister 
<H S) 

tund or name 

lUtila or name 

Idnu or name 

27 Elder sister 
<W S) 

oya 

ati 

ala. 

28 Younger 
Bister 
(tt S) 

tana or name 

tnitla hr name 

lUnu or name 

20 Tather a 
brother s 

As brother 

As brother 

As brother 

30 rather' s 
brother a 
daughter 

As Bister 

As eister 

As eister 

31 Father's 
sister g son 

anol 

lUmnal 

tdmnal 

32 Father’s 

daughter 

amu 

Uma 

lam. 


1 I find among my notes a remark that ti/i is used In addressing a real broth*' 
whereas lih is used in addressing an acquaintance to whom it Is desired ** 
gito the courtesy title of • eller Irother It is possible that the possessive 
of the f rat person u hich consists of a single \ owe! (t <j the Angami a or tfce 
Sema « ) belongs to one languid group ami the form In l ft or la (e 7 Cb jn '} 
la , Tliodo Id ) to anotl er 1 ike the Ao the Chang uses a vowel form w 
possessive in addressing 1 is relatives and the oil cr form in speaking of them 
Hie Thado uses an aspirated vowel form {ht ) in almost all cases for adJrr*’- 
and the other form in reference but makes an exception in the case of * youD - ** 
brother or child, whom he addresses as IS nao invariably, no such expression 
as he too being known, which suggests perhaps that the ht Implies a re*J*rt 
not associated with la — J II li 
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English 
33 Mother's 
Bister’s son. 


34 Mother s 
sister’s 
daughter 


36 Mother’s 
brother 8 
daughter 


37 Husband 


3S Wife 

39 Wife's 
brother 


40 Wife’s elder 
sister 


41 Wife’s 

younger 

sister 

42 Husband a 

elder 

brother 


Chong Ii Mongsen 

As brother, lie As brother 
cause of same 
blood 


As sister, because As sister 
of fiamo blood aa 
speaker 


olftu alhu 


Changki 

If of speaker s 
phratry anga if 
older, and kQnu 
if younger than 
speaker, and I-flfi 
11 of the same 
age If not of 
speaker’s phratry 
tlyachtm 

If of speaker's 
phratry ala if 
older, and kUnw 
if younger than 
Bpeaker, and 
afinu if of the 
same age If 
not of speaker’s 
phratry Ivjaehtm 


vchalanuiti 


Name When 
speaking of him 
to a third person 
kObuba 


a&nftza 


Name When 
speaking of him 
to a thud person 
kMaxt 


anuza\ with name, 
aya with name 
or ala with 
name according 
to age 

Name When 
speaking of him 
to a third person 
ItLbaza 


Name W hen 
speaking of her 
to a third person 
kQputsQ 

If hu mother 
is of speaker s 
phratry anal 
Otherwise okhu, 
tho necessary 
relationship 
through tho 
speakers mother 
being assumed. 


It her mother 
is of speaker's 
phratry amir 
Otherwise loosely 
ro4u!niu'if 


Name W hen 

speaking of her 
to a third person 
kUnH 

If h« mother 
is of speaker’s 
phratry kQmnal 
Otherwise oIAu 


If her mother 
is of speaker s 
phratry Ibmo 
Otherwise loosely 
crtfYnCzr 


Name When 
speaking of her 
to a third person 
kUnho 

If his mother 
is of sneaker’s 
phratry / Arana l 
Otherwise akhxt 
or name 


If her mother 
is of speaker’s 
phratry JrOmi 
Otherwise loosely 


As for wife s elder As for w ife s elder As for wife’s elder 
sister sister sister 


Generally ol/m alhu Name lOrham Name 
however related strictly for forbidden 

by blood In bidden 
some village* 
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Chongli Slongsen. 

anoi. if his 
mother is of 
speaker’s phra 
try Name 

strictly for 
bidden 

clhu or iinoh as Name used 
above. Name not 
forbidden 


l6S 


Ehglish 


43 Husband s 
younger 
brother 

4 fa Husband a 
elder sister 


44b Husband’s 
younger 
aistcr 

45 Wife's elder 
sister’s 
husband 
40 W ife’s 
younger 
sister s 
husband 
47 Husband a 
elder 
brother’s 
wife 


48 Husband’s 
xounger 
nrothcr s 
wife 


4<> Wife’* 
brother’s 
wife 


60 Husband ■ 
husband 


amu, however 
related by blood 
Name forbidden 


afisflnfl or attnllzn, 
according to age 
Name forbidden 


Changki 


llirham Name 

not forbidden. 

tlhung (appar 

eutly a general 
terra used bj 
a «omin wbto 
speaking of a 
woman of a differ 
ent pbratry). 
iiAunj 


iQtabn 


iDzala 


amu Name not Name used 
forbidden 


X&raba 

tOmoba 


l Itzaha 

iRzaba 


If of speaker’s 
pbratry vyn If 
of speaker’s 

mother’s phratry 
ucAalnnuifl. 
Otherwise snrn, 
the necessary 

relationship 
being assumed 
If of speaker’s 
pbratry I0nfl 
If of speaker’s 
mother's phratry 
uehatanuzU. 
Otherwise om» 

If of speaker’s 
phratry oyn or 
tana according 
to age If of 
•peaket'a 
mother’* phratry 
itehalanuza. 
Otherwise amu 
If of speaker s 
] brain u/i or 
io/w aecordin" 
to ace Other 

wise olfi'j, the 
iwtMiiy rela 
tioruhip being 
assumed. 


If of speaker’s If of tpeaker’s 
clan ofi If phratry 

of speaker’s Otherwise 

mother’s clan 
attnOza Other 
wise tamo 


If of speaker’s 
phratry 

Otherw iso tiitaag 


If of speaker’s 
phratry nti or 
latila according 
to age If of 
ijeibt 1 a 
mother’s phratry 
Other- 
wise tumo 
If of speaker’s 
phratry or 
rflnu according 
to age Other 
wtsc alhu. 


H of Bpeakrr t 
phratry atn of 
1-flnu according 
to age Other 
wwe ru»mo used 


h of *pe«krr’* 
phratry any* or 

iflnu according 

to nzt Other 
wise name used. 
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English 

61 Elder sister a 
husband 
IM S) 


Bister s 
husband 

or sj 

53 Elder sister a 
husband 

O' S) 

EH \ounger 
sister s 
husband 
I'V S) 

65 Elder 

brother a 
wife (U S ) 


66 Younger 
brother a 
wife (M S) 
57 Elder 

brother a 
wife (W S ) 

68 Younger 

brother 8 
wife ( W S ) 

69 Son b wife s 

parents 

60 Daughter a 
husband a 
parents 


62 Daughter 

63 Elder 

brother e 
Bon (M S ) 


64 


Elder 
broti er a 
daughter 

or s) 


65 Younger 
brother a 
son (M 8) 


ChongU Mongsen ChangEt 

If of speakers lobany Itchanakba 

mother s phratry 
olhu Otherwise 
la&any if older 
than speaker and 
anol if younger 
the necessary 
descent being 
assumed 

As 61 Lq bang k&chanakbn 


If of 6peaker a 
mother a phratry 
okhu Otnerwue 
lilthang 
As S3 


If of Bpcaker a 
mother a clan 
uehatanuzH 
Otherwise amu 
Name not used 
As above save 
that name may 
be used 
As for M S 


As for M S 


Names used un 
les3 otherwise 
related 
As for 59 


lopu or name 

tUnO or name 
As lor son 

As for daughter 


As Tor son 


LMhung 


kttJiung 


If of speaker a 
mother a clan 
aflnft-o Other 
wiso It mo 

Name forbidden 
Name used 


As for 21 S 


As for Jf S 


Names used un 
less otherw so 
related 
Aa for 59 


ll l or name 

lot 7a or name 
As for eon 

Aa for daughter 


As for son 


ktrham 


kirham 


If of speaker 3 
mother s clan 
anu-ai Other 
wise ktmx or 
name 

As for elder 
brother a wife 


1 Ihuv/j 


1 Ihung 


Names used un 
less otherwise 
related 
As for 59 


alt or Itchaba or 
name 

Itchaba or name 
As for son 


As for daughter 


As for eon 
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English 
GG lounger 
brother 8 
daughter 
(M S) 

67 Elder sister a 

son (M S ) 

68 Elder Bister a 

daughter 
<M S) 

69 Younger 

sis era son 

70 Younger 

Bister a 

daughter 

(MB) 

71 Elder 

brother b 
son (W S) 

72 Elder 

brother 8 
daughter 
(W S) 

73 Younger 

brother b 
son (W S ) 

74 Younger 

brother s 
daughter 
(W S) 

7G Elder sister s 
son (W S ) 

76 Elder s ster a 

daughter 
(W S) 

77 Younger 

sister g son 

(VV s > 

78 Younger 

daughter 
(W S) 

79 Wife* 

brother a 


80 Wife a 
brother a 
daughter 


Chongh Mongsen Changhi 

As for daughter As for daughter As for daughter 


anoL 

liimnaL 

kumnal 


kUmo 

tami 

As 67 

As 67 

Aa 67 

As 68 

As 63 

As 68 

As for son 

As for son 

hinu 

As for 
daughter 

As for 
daughter 

kUnu 

As 71 

As 71 

As 71 

As 72 

As 72 

Aa 72 

As 71 

As 71 

alt or name 

As 72 

As 72 

ati or name 

As 71 

As 71 

ai» or name 

As 72 

As 72 

aft or name 


If of speahcT a If of speaker a Mmnufc if oece9 
grandfather s grandfather a sary relationsh'P 

phratry ojm clan aov Other exists Other 

Othenviso anok wise tflmnni wise name 

the necessary 
descent be ng 
assumed 

If the speakers IE the speakers Ifinu if necessary 
wife is of his wife is of hi3 relationship 

grandmothers grandmothers exists Other 

phratry otsa phratry azO wise name 

Otherwise ama Otherwise LOmo 
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Chongli 
As (or son 


82 Wife a sisters 

daughter 

83 llusbnnis 

brother s 
son 

81 Husband* 
l rother a 
daughter 
85 Husband a 
aiatcr i son 


60 * Husband a 
mater a 
daughter 


87 Daughter's 
husband 


Aa (or 
daughter 
Aa (or son 


I( o( speaker s 
phratry and 
older vlt Other 
wlso topu 
If of speaker a 
phratry and 

older than 

a neaker o ja 

Otherwise (Qua 
1( his mother is 
of the speaker a 
rhratry <i«o( 
Otherwise atony 


SB Son’* wife 


83 Son a son 

00 Son s 

daughter 

01 Daughter s 

02 Daughter s 

daughter 


If she n of 
the speaker s 
mother s phratry 
uchnlanuzd 
Otherwise him 
the necessary rc 
latlonship being 
assumed 
tamchir 
airmcAir 

romeAir 

wimeAir 


Stongscn. 
As for son 


As for 
daughter 
As for son 


As for 
daughter 

If of speakers 
phratry and 

older o/» Other 
wiso tuba 
If of speaker s 
phratry and 

older than 

speaker nf» 

Otherwise t Hit la 
If his mother Is 
of the sneaker • 
phratry lUmnak 
Otherwise (-11 

tony 


lOmo, the nrees 
nary relationship 
being assumed 


tUmmthar 

LCanmchar 


A&wmeAnr 


Idtametor 


171 

Changkl 

Name 


Name 




Name 


Name 




If called X-Rmnel 
before this term 
still used in 
addressing him 
Otherwise kOeha 
nakto which is 
always used in 
speaking of him 
to a third person. 

Ifimi the neces 
Mry relationship 
being assumed 


ICuamcSQr 

IfleemeAcr 

AfisomeAfir 

kthamehVr 


Descriptive terms for Relationships 

Kngl sh Chongli Mongscn Changkk 

1 Grandfather topu Ur Uro 

(paternal and 
maternal) 

2 Grandmother toi'fl ,£ < 1 U ii 

(paternal and 
maternal). 
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English Chongli 

3 Tather tabu 

4 Mother teUU 

5 Father e elder tabutarnbu 

brother, and so 
a man of the 
father s phratry 
and generation 
older than the 
father 

0 Father s younger lebuianubu 

brother, and so 
a man of the 
father s phratry 
and generation 
younger than 
the father, 

7 Mothers elder telsUtanztt 

siater, sod so a 
woman of the 
mothers phra 
try and genera 
tion older than 
tho mother 

8 Mother b younger tets&Utnuztt 

sister, and so a 
woman of tho 
phratry and 
generation 
younger than 
the mother 

9 The son of a tanol 

u omsn of the 
phratry of the 
party spoken of 

10 The daughter of tamu 

a woman of the 
phratry of the 
party spoken of 

11 A man of the lolhu 

phratry of the 
mother of the 
party spoken of 

12 \\ oman of the <Qnu 

phratry of 
party spoken * 
of, but of gene 
ration abo\ e 

13 Elder brother fits 

(M and S ) 
ami bo elder 
men o! same 
generation and 
phratry 


Mongsen Cbangki 

tOba tuba 

in tfju 

tvbatnzamba tObajaniba 

IDban&zaba. tesa 

iMuztinti hyujamu 

titnuza ttnuzat 

t&mnal Mtamnalba 

tamo tftmi 

takhu talhu 

tail (eta 

tati Ittnga 
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English 

4 \ounger broil er 
(M and \V b) 
and so younger 
man of name 
generation and 
] 1 ratry 

15 1 Her sister (M 
an l \\ Si ) and 
bo cl ler noman 
of an me genera 
t i o n and 
fhratrj 

IC lounger Bister 
(M and \\ S ) 
and so younger 
woman of same 
generation an 1 
phratry 

17 Mothers sisters 
son 


IS Mothers sisters 
daughter 


10 Husband 


20 Wife 


21 Husband « elder 
or younger 
1 rothcr 


22 Husband t elder 

* ster 

23 Hus band a 

younger tister 
21 \\ ife a sister s 
husband 

25 FI If r or younger 
autrt a uuibatul 
(M S) 


2f Elder or yotincer 
Bister s husband 
(" S) 

2" filer or voun-er 
brother s wife 
(X! and tt 


Chongli Mongscn ChangkL 

(onu tSnu fflnu 


tBjt IBh tela 


tonii intila rnnu 


\a brother As brother As brother if of 

same phratry 
Otherwise h ja 
ehrtn 


As sister As sister 


l nbub a or tBbaji 

tikvnongpo 

input *Q or (Qiafl 
Id tnongl’O 

Usually foIAu No term TBif>u 
Sometimes generally used 
tanol if neces the necessary 

sary relation relationship 

ship exists being assumed 

famu No term 


As aister if of 
same phratry 
Otherwise tiya 
rAern. 

ICtlxua 

IDnJio 

IHr/utn 


No term 




No term No term 


in ala Ifl-oAa 


td^ila 


tolhu or to nob if IB bang IQcfui nnlba 

necessary relx 

l onship exists 
Other* ise U i 
lanq 

/obAn generally No term TfllAa lirhan 
used No term generally used 


No term 7\imu No tem Tima No term, 
generally used generally used 
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related both by blood and marriage the term denoting blood 
relationship is invariably selected in preference to that 
denoting relationship by marriage Tor this relationslup, 
however distant, through the father, mother or even grand- 
mother, is taken into account Examples of the general 
terms in use are as follows Okhu (C) or akhu (M) is the word 
used in addressing a man of the speaker’s mother’s pliratry 
Anol (C) or lUmnal (H) is the term of address for the son 
of a woman of the speaker’s clan The daughter of such a 
woman is addressed as amu (C) or Ittmo (M) Anol and 
Mmnal with their female equivalents may never be used 
by a woman These general terms cover all relationships 
outside the phratry for which there are no special terms 
If no relationship can be traced through the father, some 
can be traced through the mother if you go back far enough . 
The Ao simply does not contemplate relationships solely by 
marriage, with no blood relationship whatever on either 
side It is noticeable that the Changki group is richer in 
special terms than either of the other groups 

Certain relations may not address each other by name 
No one may address father, mother, grandfather, grand 
mother, uncle, aunt, elder brother, or elder sister by name 
Tor a man a similar prohibition extends to his elder brother’s 
wife, and his wife’s father, mother, elder brother and elder 
sister, and for a woman to her elder sister’s husband and 
her husband’s father, mother, elder brother and elder sister 
Husband and wife must always address each other by 
name, and never as “ husband or “ wife ” A man is 
expected to show respect and obedience to his parents in 
law and brothers in law A quarrel with an elder blood 
relation such as father, mother, uncle, aunt, elder brother, 
cider sister and so on is a serious thing and is believed to 
entail illness, poor crops and other evil fortune Recon 
dilation is neccssarj The younger of the two persons 
quarrelling provides a pig and sends word to the elder to 
come and mako up their differences The latter comes to 
the younger’s house, bringing a cock with him Both sit 
in the outer room and the younger kills both the pig and the 
cock, declaring as he does so that he will quarrel no more 
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English Chongh Mongsen ChangU 

2S Son a wife a No term De No terra De No term Do 

parents scribed by some scribed by some scribed by some 

blood relation blood relation blood relation 

ship if such ship if Buch ship if such 

exists exists exists 

29 Daughters bus As 27 As 27 As 27 

band s parents 

30 Son and ao man tchtr tcfiar techaba 

of same phratry 
in generation 
below 

31 Daughter and so tcltr tetsfl tcl/iranult iecJala 

woman of same 
phratry in gene 
ration below 

32 Daughters hus taba g Whang tUckanalba 

band 

33 Son a wife No special term No special term turn* the neces 

Tarnu generally T&rno used on ssry Mm linn 

usedonassump the assumption ship being 

tion that neces that the neces assumed 

sary relation sary relation 

Bhip exists ship exists 

34 Grandchild tamthtr tileamclar t&samchftr 

Among the Angamis and Lhotas a special word for mother 
is used in addressing the women of one particular phratry 1 
There is no such rule among the Aos, but a special word 
ala (“ mother ”), is used by Mongsen speakers when address 
ing the women of certain clans These are the Achamr 
Alapachar, Yimchencliar clans and their sub clans of the 
Mongsen group and the Lungchan clan of the Ckangki group 
The paucity of words expressing relationship is noticeable 
Broad categories typical of the group system of relationship 
are the rule A man puts all men of his clan of his father a 
generation into the father category, those of Ins own 
generation into the brother category, all women of his 
mother s clan and generation into the mother category, and 
so on Further, the terms “father,” “mother,” etc, 
together with the name, are often used as terms of respect 
or affection towards persons whose birth does not entitle 
them to be addressed in this way In addressing a person 

1 Tie AtigamtNagas p 110 sq Tht L! ota Nagcts pp 94 n and xx*> 
II ^ EUr9 e ^ Br Rengmas follow the Ao or the Angami plan 
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related both by blood and marriage the term denoting blood 
relationship is m\ ariablj selected m preferenco to that 
denoting relationship by marriage Tor this relationship, 
however distant, through the father, mother or cum grand 
mother, is taken into account Examples of tbo general 
terms in use arc as follows Olhu (C) or <tUiu (M) is the word 
used in addressing a man of the speaker's mother’s phratrj 
Anol (C) or kUmnaL (M) is the term of address for the son 
of a woman of the speaker's clan The daughter of such a 
woman is addressed as amu (C) or ktlnio (AI) AnoK and 
iQmnal with their fcmalo cqunalcnts maj never bo used 
bj a woman These general terms coxer all relationships 
outside the phratrj' for winch there nro no special terms 
If no relationship can be traced through the father, some 
can be traced through tho mother if j ou go hack far enough . 
The Ao simplj docs not contemplate relationships solclj bj 
marriage, with no blood relationship whatever on either 
side It is noticcablo that the Changki group is richer in 
special terms than cither of the other groups 

Certain relations maj not address each other by name 
No one maj address father, mother, grandfather, grand 
mother, uncle, aunt elder brother, or elder sinter bj name 
3 or n man a similar prohibition extends to his cider brother’s 
wife, and his wife's father mother cider brother and elder 
sinter, and for a woman to her elder sisters husband and 
Ik r husband’s father, mother, elder brother and elder sister 
Husband and wife must always address each other bj 
name, and neicr as “husband** or * wife" A man is 
expected to show respect and obedience to his parents in 
law and brothers in law A quarrel with an elder blood 
relation such as father, mother, uncle aunt elder brother, 
ildcr sisUr anil so on is a senous thing and is believed to 
entail illness, poor crops and other ewl fortune Recon 
cihation is neee«sarj The jounger of the two persons 
quarrelling pros idea a pig and sends word to the cider to 
come and make up their difference* Tho latter comes to 
the x ounger h liou<o, bringing a cock with him Both sit 
in the outer room and the x oungcr hills both the pig and the 
cock, declaring as lie docs *0 that he will quarrel no more 
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The two exchange dnnhs of “ madhu,” and cook and eat 
the pig and cock Should the elder relation die before a 
reconciliation can be effected he must be approached cren 
m the next world I’or tins purpose a cercraonj called 
Mangyemao (C) or MangzungruL 01, “ sending meat to the 
(lead ”) u performed A * medicine man ’’ is engaged to 
meet the dead man in a dream, and, after offering him 
appropriate presents, to persuade him to make up the 
quarrel In this world too a small offering of food, thread, 
etc , is placed in front of his corpse platform 

Social organization 

The whole tnbe has never been united under one head 
Till tho county was taken oaer village fought mernh with 
’village and an Ao head was as good as on) other Yet a 
tribal feeling does cxi«t, and a \crj sharp distinction U 
drawn between Aos and those so unfortunato as to bo bom 
of another race Even in the old head hunting (lavs 
loosely knit leagues gavo the tribe a certain amount of 
political cohesion Ungma used to receive tribute from, 
and extended a not verj effective protection to, the villages 
of tho Langbangkong and Asukong ranges, while Lunghan 
held a similar position with regard to the villages of the 
Cliangkikong Of these Waromung in turn took tribu‘ e 
from the Chapvukong settlements Longsa on the one fiJ r ' 
and Changki, with her daughter villages of Chnpvu anl 
Xanclmm, on the other stood out from tho leagues, with 
members of which the) were incidental!) usual!) at war 
Ungma and Lungkam had too wholesome a fear of each 
other to fight As with all Nagas the real political unit of 
the tribe m the village The “ kheLs ” are mn with separate 
GtgatuiaUow*, but a village, ws\i all) ttwvtcvl (aw v.wr audkc* 
at least the more important amungi in common F< r 
umanee the Mong=cn “khd" and CJliongh " khel " °f 
Mol ongWl has each its own council, hut the village olva)-* 
united against n common foe, and nil the chief omimij* 
oleenwl In the whole village on the same <la) For mod 
purposes, however, the social unit is the “ klul M 
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The age group system 

The organization of the village is based on two nlain 
principles First the whole village is divided into ago- 
groups (ytngar C , yengar M), to which the various communal 
duties are assigned Secondly the control of affairs lies with 
a council, whose method of election and tenure of ofEco vriry 
in the different language groups There is nothing corre- 
sponding to an hereditary chieftainship The system of age 
groups is in brief as follows Every three years a new group 
of boys born withm the same tlircc years enters the 
“ morung ” It is these groups that I have termed age groups 
A boy remains m his original age group till lie dies, each 
group taking its name from some prominent member Girls 
also have their age groups, but the system does not play a 
very prominent part in female life Boys on first entering 
the “ morung ” have certain menial duties to perform, till, 
in three years’ time, a new age group takes their place and 
the fags of yesterday blossom into bloods for the next three 
years of " morung ” life After his time m the “ morung ” 
is over a man settles down and mames, and probably m 
time becomes a councillor His term of office over, he very 
likely becomes a priest till he dies But all through his 
life he remains a member of Ins original age group For 
instanco, when pigs arc being ringed each age group is 
assigned a particular portion of the fence to make , or when 
village paths aro being cleared each group is given a stretch 
Trom tho cradle to the grave a man is part of a machine 
Only on these lines could a villago of perhaps tw o thousand 
souls, v ltliout king or chief, bo run 

The Clnngki organization illustrates the working of the 
age group system particularly clearly Every threo years 
a non group of boys, of ages ranging from about twelve to 
fourteen, enters the “ morung ” These are called noza 
banhon (“ unripe gang ”) They must sleep in the 
“morung” and work like slaves for the elder boys In 
threo years a now group takes their place and they become 
Ullapbahon {“ ripening gang ”) Thoy now make the now- 
comers work for them just as hard as they worked They 
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need not sleep in the “ morung ” if they do not want to, 
and may marry towards the end of their time Their duty 
is to carry messages 1 and work in general for the village 
After three years of this they become chuchenbahon 
(“ morung leaders gang ”) The “ morung ” is under their 
control, and in the old days youths first went on raids vhen 
they reached this stage Then, after another three years, 
they become olchangshami char ikon (“pig’s leg eaters”) 
The name indicates that they get the legs of pigs killed at 
“ morung ” feasts Their duties are much the same as for 
the previous three years For the next three years they are 
lidong mabang (“ clan leaders ”) On entering thi3 period 
they have no more to do with the “ morung they have 
left their youth behind them and are villagers of standing 
After this they become Ihonn (“ load earners ”) for three 
years They supply men to carry loads containing sacrificial 
pigs, fowls and so on at ceremonies, and receive small 
shares of the councillors’ meat At the end of this period 
they become councillors (tatan) for three years, and, with 
the advice of yet older groups, run the village After this 
short term of office, during which they get the biggest 
shares of meat, they become maozamba telalba — assistant 
councillors They still obtain shares of meat, but only verj 
small ones Finally, after three years as assistant coun 
cillors, they become maozamba lemamba A few of this last 
group pass on to be pnests (patir), but for most men this 1$ 
the last Btage They represent the age and experience of 
the village and the tatan are expected to ask their advice 
on any matter of importance 

In the Chongh and Mongscn system fewer groups are 
recognized The Cliongh custom is as follows Neff' 
entrants into the “ morung ” are called song pur and have 
to work for the older boj r s for three jears They then 
become sangmen for another three 3 ears While in this 
group they can carry food for raiders, but are considered 

* Under this system a message can bo sent from end to end of tlio A® 
country by day or night, tho man or boy on duty for the time being corrv 
mg on the letter to tho next village The same sy stem appears to exist Jr 
f *J* under the namo of inl-amfeirn (Brewster lull Tnbtn of F>}> p ' 37 '. 
letters being earned in exactly the same split stalk of “ ekra ( andropogo 1 '! 
grass p 216)— J II II 
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too young to take part in the fighting After this a boy 
becomes an achuzen , a class which includes all joung un- 
married men Tkeso provide the chiof fighting force 
After marriage men are simply called anckungr (“ morung 
men ”) They cease to sleep in the “ morung,” but remain 
connected with it till they aro about tlurty. That is to 
say, they help at repairing it and subscribe to and share in 
“morung” feasts After that, if they frequent it, it is 
only as guests 

In the Mongsen language group the youngest class of 
hoys w called songyur These, m turn, after three years 
blossom into thnabang As 60on ns one of this class marnes 
he joins the class called pier, in which he remains for four 
or fivo years, before he enters the chuyenr group These 
latter are often spoken of simply as anchununqr (“ morung " 
men), and m this group a man remains until some member 
of his age group has a son old enough to enter the “ morung ” 
The cycle of age groups is then complete and members of 
that yengar have no more to do with the “ morung ” 

The " morung ” system 

A man docs not usually speak of lumself as belonging 
to such and such a “ khcl ” of a village, but to such and 
such a ** morung,” of which a “ kliel ” may contain two 
oi three They are organized on the clan system, boys 
of one, or perhaps two, clans occup}ing the ^ame “ morung ” 
Should most of a boy’s friends happen to be members of 
another clan lie may leave the rest of his clan and join lus 
friends’ “ morung,” but he is supposed to help Ins ancestral 
“morung” when necessary , though he cannot be fined 
for not doing so New bojs enter the “ morung ” in the 
autumn, at the time when the village fences am renewed 
Of the two hearths in the "morung * tho new bo}s use the 
inner one for their first period of three jears, the one nearer 
the door being reserved for the senior clashes Men who 
are now middle aged say that when, they first entered the 
“ morung ” the} were verj severcl} disciplined, not to saj 
bullied They were, for instance, held over the fire and 
compelled to endure the heat without a cry Or they 
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were made to show their pluck by being sent alone on a 
dark night to fetch a bamboo from a certain clump The 
boy sent was allowed no torch or weapon, and had to gnaw 
the bamboo tlirongh with Ins teeth or hack it ofl with a 
sharp stone Or, again, a boy would bo sent to leave a 
torch at some particular spot far away in the jungle and 
come back alono in tho dark without a light In the 
morning the older hoys would go and see if the burnt remains 
of the torch were m the proper place Nowadays bovs 
have an easier time, but a considerable number of duties 
falls to their lot, and for the first three years a boy ’s life is 
\ery like that of a fag at an English Public School Bovs 
of the lowest class must keep a supply of torches in the 
u morung ” for travellers passing through the village hte 
in tho evening, they have to massage the bigger boys 
legs when they come in tired from the fields , 1 they arc 
responsible for tho wood and water needed for cooking * 
they must make pipes and sharpen “ daos ” for their senior*; 
In fact, for threo years they have to do what they arc told 
and do it quickly — a most excellent system When th° 
junior grade, at the end of threo years, moves up to mate 
room for a younger group every member of it must con 
tribute three good logs of wood, ns a sort of entrance fee 
into the next grade These are piled up by the door and 
used as firewood 

No one who is no longer a member of a '* morung ” can 
interfere with its internal affairs, and anyone attempting 
to do so can bo fined A “ morung ” is a microcosm of 
tho villngo and lias its own council reminding one strongly 
again of a Public School with its prefects A tvpwal 
Cliongh council would be composed as follows one Ur>S r 
(head), one Tonglu (assistant head) fourteen Tatar (council 
lors) two Ttngyar (works overseers) who seo that repair* 


1 T1 C Kitno duty folia to tl o lot of tl o vounger members of tl e 
Ii na of tlio Omoni which is \irtually tho same institution os tl o 
morung ">*tom nn I Iko it Is worked on n tl roe year ago gro<U 
basis (Hoy TU Oraon* of dota baopir pp 2 i\*qq 2t7, Halo 
J |T*1I P 2>D ^ 10ted * y 1Iw,80n 1 '* n,l,rt Culture of Indta p t*) — 


* So too the boys of tl o Lusl pi tavlbvl anotl er matancc of tbo * 
irstitution (Slakeapeor, Lui/n Kult Clan* p 2*) — J If J[ 
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etc., are properly carried out, and two Yibutlr (“ madliu ” 
carriers), who must see that every guest has food and 
drink when the “ morting ” entertains other men of the 
village on such occasions as the Moatstt festival. This 
council, which consists of senior boys, settles all disputes 
and quarrels arising in the “ morung ” and inflicts and 
eats fines of pork, the parents of the boys at fault having 
to pay, of course. 


The village councillors. 

The most striking feature of the Chougli system is that 
at the end of every generation all the councillors of a “ khel ” 
vacate office and a new body takes their place. Every 
Chongli village has a standardized generation of so many 
years, usually between twenty-five and thirty. When the 
time comes to vacate office there is almost always a violent 
quarrel. Tlio office holders, reluctant to relinquish their 
pouer and Bhares of meat, argue that their time is not up 
yet, while the younger generation are eager to take their 
place. It must have often happened in the past that 
the old men were able to put up a stout fight and prolong 
their period of office, or that the young men have been 
able to oust their elders before their time was up, for might 
is often right in Naga life 1 This would account for the 
local differences in the length of a generation. In Long- 
misa, for instance, one “ khel ” changes its council every 
six years, a result, as is acknowledged, of continual pressure 
by the younger men. The Chongli recognize a cycle of 
five generations, 8 which are named as follows : Mcchen- 
sangr (“ those who do not run away ”), Mopungsangr 
(“ wind people ”), Koshasangr (“ broken people,” i e. men 

1 I remember a caBe in point occurring at Mongeenyimti. The “ genera- 
tion " penod used to be 30 jears In the course of a quarrel as to when 
the existing talar were to vacate olhce, the successors were backed by 
the village and it was emphatically decided that the real penod was not 
30, but 25 years, in order to get the old men out What will happen 
when the 25 years expire and the present holders find that they preferred 
to eat their cake in 10X7 rather than keep it for 1942 remains to be seen — 
J. H H. 

* One is reminded of the “fixe stems” of tho Chinese Shan ejele 
(Cochrane, The Shatw, I 139 , Scott and Hordunan, op ctl , I. i 208), 
tins stem being a period of 12 jears in a cycle of 60. — J. H. H. 
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of this generation die young), ffiyongsangr (“ many peoplo ”), 
Metemsangr (*' equal people ”). The meanings given are 
tho traditional ones and very likely fictitious. Dr. Clark 1 
translates the names as follows: “truthful generation,” 
“ bad generation,” “ swaggering generation,” “ warlike 
generation,” and “ united generation.” Each generation 
of councillors takes the name of the cycle coming after 
that of its predecessors, till Metemsangr is reached, when 
a fresh start is made at Mechensangr. As tho length of a 
generation vanes locally, all villages are not in tho same 
generation at the same time 
To debato matters of importance all the councillors 
[Tatar) of a village will meet. But among the Chough 
they are not organized as one body. In reality they consist 
of a number of bodies called mtnden or Tatar tntndcn, of 
which each “kliel” will contain two or three. Each 
minden is self-contained. This organization is clo'cly 
bound up with the complicated system of shares of meat 
by which the Ao lays such store. In fact, nnyono wishing 
to enquire what a man’s status is in the body of councillors 
asks what his share of meat is. This meat consists of piff 5 
paid as fines, animals sacrificed on various occasions, and 
animals of which part lias been given away as a present 
to somo distinguished stranger. When somo Strong char- 
acter finds that in his minden he can only get a small share 
of meat, ho attempts to split off and found a new' minden 
where his sharo will be bigger. This effort is stoutly resisted 
and is very rarely successful. But tho tendency probably 
accounts for tho multiplicity of mindens existing to-d'O* 
A complete minden 13 composed ns follows : (1) Four men 
called Tazangpur ( tazang — the lower part of tho trunk 
of a tree)., who get meat from the haunch and arc the lead- 
ing men of tho minden. The senior is called Tazangttba 
or Tazangpuba. (2) Four men called Tampur (“ middle 
men”) who share the meat of tho neck. The senior of 
them is called Tamtazang, and tho two senior together 
Tamtenyemr (“ middlo buyers”). It is the duty of the*e 
tw o to see to the buying of all meat for sacrifices and present* 
* VtJe tinJcr tartjtr, p. 630, opt ci/ — J. r. M. 
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to strangers, and to keep an account of what is spent on 
meat throughout the year When it is necessary to consult 
a “ medicine man ” on behalf of the village all the Tam ~ 
lenyemr of the village meet and go to him together (3) One 
Ungr, who is the titular head of the mvndtn If possible 
he must belong to the Pongen r or Ynnsungr clan, or at 
any rate to the Pongen phratry If the phratry is not 
represented in the village the post may be held by a man 
of the Lungkam phratrj All meetings are held in, and 
all animals killed in front of, his house He gets the head 
(4) One Tonglu who is the Ungr’s assistant and gets a 
head if several animals are killed at the same time (5) One 
man of the Chami phratry, who gets the heart (6) Two 
men of the Lungkam phratry, who get the kidneys, breast 
and undercut (7) Two, lour, six or some other even 
number of men called Shosanglalor Chilangungdang ( * tasters 
of meat and drink”) They form, in fact, a Kitchen 
Committee, who see that the cooking is good on festal 
occasions They get meat from the stomach (8) A 
number of men, which vanes from village to village, who 
share the rest of the meat and fill vacancies among the 
higher posts Occasionally a mrnden consists of members 
of one clan only, except for any outsiders who may have 
to he incorporated to receive the head heart and other 
portions which tradition assigns to certain phratnes But 
usually all the clans in the villago are represented in each 
mtnden, each clan having a very definite traditional right 
to nominate so many representatives For instance, a 
clan might be entitled to ono post among the Tazangpur, 
one among the Tampur, one among tho Skosanglal and 
two or three among the junior Tatar Should the Tazang 
pur member of the clan die, the Tampur member would 
take his place and all would move up one a new junior 
Tatar being selected from the clan All selection is by 
general consent There is nothing in the way of formal 
voting Towards the end of a generation new members 
are hard to find for no one wishes to hold office for a short 
time only The nhole body of councillors goes out of 
office at once, and no one can be re elected however 
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influential he maj be or however short a term of office 1 " 
has injojed Ex-councillors not onlj get no shares of 
meat* but ha\c the un«a\ourj dutj of nmling corps* 
platforms preparing bodies for disposal and canning tf era 
out of the ullage How arc the might \ fallen ! 

Among the Mongsen ire do not find the same multiplicity 
of tmnden, nor do all the councillor** go out of ofha together, 
then, bung 110 ciclo of generations The counctllo"* 
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ghostly terrors — and make huts in ’nhich tho relations of 
such unfortunates may live during the timo of their 
uncleaimesa 

The system in vogue in Chungtia differs from that found 
in most Mongsen villages There is one minchen of Tctir 
for the whole village, which goes out of office every three 
years, each age group thus getting its turn, as is tho custom 
in Changlu In each successive minchen the hind legs used 
to go to the two men who had taken most heads, the neck 
to the tuo next most successful warriors, and tho rest of 
the meat to men in proportion to their prowess When 
the village was founded the Achamr clan had the right of 
providing a Sivngba, but tho Lungchachar clan ousted them 
m a quarrel and hold the right non In Changki tho 
Sangba, as he is called, is provided cither by the Metam 
sangba or Lungchan clan, whichever happens to be 
represented by the oldest man m the minchen 

Village Presents 

Any distinguished stranger from another village is given 
a present of pork (alsii C, aolsa M = “pig meat ”) These 
presents are both frequent and highly valued in Ao society 
There is an undefined standard by which all know who is, 
and who is not, entitled to such a present, and to refuso it 
where due would be regarded as a very serious slight indeed 
The Chongh custom is as follows A man of standing 
visiting another village is usually given two presents of 
pork, one, called Lidong a £.311 from members of his clan, 
and one, called Tatar alsii, from the “ khel ” as a whole 
The procedure involved m presenting kidong alsii illustrates 
well the Ao habit of mvestmg every social act with meticulous 
ceremony A pig is selected by six young men called Mopu 
Angam, and its owner paid on the spot by some member 
of the clan, who is recouped from clan subscriptions when 
they are collected after the next harvest Every boy of 
the clan becomes a Mopu Angam as soon as he marries, the 
senior one of the little committee passing out to make 
room for him To assist the six young men are six older 
men called Kidong Pongchen These are men who have not 
yet become councillors The pig having been bought, it is 
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lulled in front of the houso of the oldest mnn of the clan 
who is called Kxdong Ungr Ho gets the head, and the 
stranger is presented with half the pig the foTo and hind 
leg being cut off rather short On tho meat nro laid eight 
annas The mono} lie keeps, but the pork ho immediately 
cuts up and returns, according to a strictly observed system 
of etiquette The hind leg goes to tho man m whose hou«c 
he stayed the night, the five bottom ribs go to the Nopu 
Angant and hulong PongcJicn who selected tho pig, and the 
rest is divided up and a picco given to every mnn of what 
ever clan in whose house tho recipient has drunk ** madhu 
during his usit The other half of tho pig is divided up 
among mombere of tho clan In the case of Talar alsll the 
principlo is exactly the same A pig is bought by the 
Tamlcnymr of tho 11 klicl ” and killed in front of the house 
of tho Talar Ungr — that is to say tho oldest of the Ungrsof 
tho various mtndens He gets tho head and the meat b 
divided up as in the case of clan alsll On tho guests 
portion js placed one or two rupees, or perhaps a cloth or 
a “ dno ” Ho keeps this and gives back the meat as already 
described Tho Jlongscn custom is identical with the 
Chongli 

In the old days a man from another vdlago pacing 
through a villago on his way home with a head was given 
a live pig called apal (C and 51) by tho members of one of 
the “ morungs " Over this ho brandished his “ dao 
wlulo ho shouted of Ins prowess and announced that he 
had taken the head from tho other Milage bccauso of their 
wickedness, and that no blamo lay on him Ho then cut 
off its head with one blow* To divide it up ho cut it W 
two at tho waist, and took tho front half, leaving the hind 
quarters for the “ morung ” 

Village Funds 

How an Ao village ever manages to assess and collect it* 
funds has always been a sourco of wonder to the writer 
But they manage it somehow, and with very little quar 
rcllmg These funds are called saru Tho system — using 
Chongli terms — is as follows After harvest the Tainten 
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yemr of every mvnden, with as many other Tatar a 3 like to 
come, meet in the Tatar Ungr’s house and reckon up what 
has been spent by the “ khel ” as a whole dunng the year 
There are numerous items — pigs bought for alsii, animals 
killed for sacrifice, pigs killed to provide the Tatar with 
pork at important debates, and so on All these animals 
have been paid for on the spot as a rule by some councillor, 
who recoups himself from the funds when collected The 
Tamtenyemr keep a tally of the cost m rice of each item 
with little bundles of bamboo sticks The expenses incurred 
in the year are totalled at the meeting and the amount of 
rice required to cover them is estimated, leaving a very 
good margin on the safe side To provide the rice each 
household is assessed at so many baskets This is collected 
after harvest, when payment is easiest, and those who have 
paid for animals are recouped With the balance tho 
councillors buy meat and " madhu ” and recompense 
themselves for their labours with a feast If the balance 
is too big the village objects with an exceeding great noise 
Besides the village earn, each clan collects a fund from its 
members to pay for clan alstt, and the “ morungs ” similarly 
collect saru to pay for the meat consumed at their feasts 
The Chongli and Mongsen systems are identical 

On the principle, to which I am afraid they are rather 
prone, of if m doubt objecting to everything, tho Christians 
have m the post objected to subscribing not only to the 
cost of animals killed for sacrifice, but to tho cost of aLsQ 
Towards heathen ceremonies they have never had to sub 
scribe, but of alsii and other charges entirely unconnected 
with religion the} have been ordered to pay their share 
The custom is now that the Christians are represented at 
tho councillors’ meeting at wluch tho assessment is made, 
and households of their persuasion only have to subscribe 
to non religious charges 

Property 

Landed property of four lands is found among the Aos 
— private land, clan land, “ morung ” land and common 
village land All but a ver} small proportion of the land 19 
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now pnvate property But the Aos say that this was not 
always so According to them when a village was founded 
each clan took a portion of the land and held it as common, 
clan land The tendency has been for this to become private 
property , men cultivating a particular piece would acquire 
a prescriptive right in it, or a clan would transfer to the 
aggrieved party a piece of land as a fine inflicted on one 
of their members — for according to Ao custom if a man 
cannot pay a fine himself his clan must pay it for lum, 
or a clan would become reduced m numbers and the survivors 
would sell off their surplus land to individuals of other clans 
The result is that nowadays there is no cultivatable land 
which is permanently clan land Should a man die leaving 
no heirs his land becomes clan land, but probably only for a 
month or two, till the oldest man of the clan divides it 
up and it becomes pnvate property again In many villages 
part of the site is reckoned as clan land, but dealings in such 
land are rare and the description is little more than tbeorcti 
cal , members of other clans usually occupy house sites on 
such land freely, without paying any rent “ Morung 
land is invariably land near the village on which are timber 
and bamboos used for repairing the building Unlike the 
Lhota “morungs ” an Ao “ morung ’ never owns rice fields 
The common village land usually consists of jungle unsuit 
able for cultivation or odd bits of land near the vilhge 
Common nee land is rare, and where it exists it is due to 
special circumstances Chungtm, for instanco possess a big 
picco of land given them by Changhi for assistance in war 
This is still held in common When the timo comes round 
to cultivate that block, anyone who wishes to do so clears a 
portion, paying as rent two loads of nee to the village M rU 
fund Akhoia too have common land For very mam 
jears they could not cultivate a certain hillside became of 
perpetual attacks by raiders from the Changkikong range 
Bj the time the country was taken over and thej could 
cultivate the land without fear of molestation, details of 
ownership had been forgotten and the land is now common 
Or again it occasionally happens that a whole clan dies out 
What has not been sold of its land is usually divided up 
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between members of other clans, but sometimes it becomes 
common land Only one example of religious tenure has 
come to m3 notice Tho two men who perform the 3 early 
sacrifice to tho sacred boulder called Clmngclianglung on 
War om ling land have the right of cultivating a certain pieco 
of land near the stone Bamboos, “ pan ” aincs, thatching 
palms, etc , arc usually pnv&tc propert} , though “ morungs ” 
alwajs possess largo clumps of the first It is quite common 
for bamboos to belong to one man and the land on winch 
they stand to another Tor instance if A, having ashed 
B’s permission, plants bamboos on B’s land, B still retains 
the wholo of the land though A owns the bamboos But this 
is so only till A's death When that occurs tho bamboos 
go to B or Ins heir, though it is tho usual practice to allow 
A’s heir to take what he wants from them for a year or two 
A curious system of what ma> bo termed “ warning notices " 
for bamboos exists A clump is fenced round and on the 
fence arc hung circles of bamboo These represent the 
girth of the animal tho owner wall demand ns a fine from 
an} one stealing from that clump, a big circle meaning a cow 
and a small circle a pig Cattle, cloths weapons utensils 
and other movable property arc privately owned and a 
man may dispose of them ns lie wishes sai c that it is not 
customary to part with heirlooms such as nntiquo “daos ” 
Among the Chongh somo clans possess an iron spear 
(nusungsU) which is clan propert} and is always in the 
possession of tlio oldest man of the clan in tho village 

Inheritance 

Inheritance is in the male line Sons brothers, brothers’ 
sons and so on inherit in that order Though a woman can 
possess proper!} she cannot inherit it 1 If a man w ith an 
onh daughter and no sons were to give Imd and mono} 
to his daughter during his lifetime those gifts would remain 
mild after his death, provided the girl had made her father 
e\en ft nominal payment for tho land But all propert} 
remaining undistributed at 1 ns death would go to Ins next 
male heirs, whatever his known wishes might be They 

' t \ -mlow rcctiN ts suRktrnl property tor 1 er support — J P M 
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could give the daughter a share if they liked, but need not 
do so A man cannot will Ins property away contrary to 
custom If the daughter in the case mentioned above made 
her father a payment for the land it becomes her private 
property She can sell it or give it an ay if she likes, hut if 
she does not transfer it during her life it goes on her death 
to her father’s male heirs But if she makes no payment 
she can only havo the use of the land for life and may not 
dispose of it, and after her death it goes hack to her fathers 
heirs All sons inherit equally A widow receives a 
portion of the rice and tho use of the house, and as much 
as she requires of her husband’s land till death or remarriage 
or till she becomes so infirm that her sons have to support 
her Very often a woman lends out and thereby increases 
the rice she received at her husband’s death Anything 
she buys with this rice becomes her absolute property 
If a widow has to support a young son or daughter the land 
assigned for her use is mcreased accordingly Land bought 
by a woman — perhaps with money given her by her father- 
goes to her son if she has one or, failing him, to her brother 
or other male heir of her father It cannot go to her hus 
band Of her rice, on the other hand, the greater part 
goes to her son or to her father’s heirs, but her husband # 
entitled to a small Bhare If she has a daughter and no son 
the daughter gets a small share and her husband’s heirs the 
rest Beads and crystal ear ornaments are valuable property 
and pass as follows , those bought by her husband are the 
wife’s only for life and go to him or his heirs , those she 
has bought herself are her absolute property, and she can 
give them away to her daughter or anyone else she likes 
of ornaments she has bought herself any remaining with h cr 
at her death go to her father’s heirs — her husband has no 
claim on them , of tho beads and ornaments brought with 
her at her marriage half go to her husband or hxs heirs, and 
half to her father’s heirs 


Adoption 

Adoption is rare among the Aos Wealth is pretty evenly 
distributed and it is not often that a man is so desperately 
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hard up that he will go to another man and call Inm father 
m the hope of being supported Nor, as there are no fat 
marriage prices to be shared, is there any incentive for a 
man to go about seeking whom he maj adopt, as is some 
times the practice of Serna chiefs Nor does the adopter 
necessarily inherit any property the adopted may aceumu 
late If A adopts B and B dies without heirs A gets B’s 
property But if B has a son C or even an unadopted 
brother D, C or, failing him, D would get the whole of B’s 
property, save a very small portion which would go to A 
Should B’s descendants die out, after no matter how many 
generations, A’s descendants would inherit the property 
Similarly B’s descendants would inherit A’s property if lus 
line were to become extinct 1 An adopting father receives 
the same shares of meat from his “ son ” as a real father 
These consist of a portion of all sacrificial meat and the 
head of all game, including monkejs In the case of game 
the father returns the skull after removing the meat, and 
often adds to it an egg and a prayer for continued luck in 
hunting The son hard boils the egg, offers six little scraps 
to the skull , 2 and eats the rest 

There is another form of adoption, which is common 
among the Chongh, but rare among the Mongsen, who con 
sider that it brings bad luck A man, who wishes to make 
a particularly ostentatious display of wealth, can, provided 
he has done the mithan sacrifice three times, adopt either 
a “ morung ” or “ khel ” of Ins own village, or the whole of 
another village He must give Ins adopted sons a live mithan 
and a big present of meat, usually at least three or four 
entire cows and pigs He is then entitled to wear cane 
leggings 3 In return for this present his adopted sons must 
call him ** father,” build Ins bouse for nothing if it gets 

' T1 is is 'very nearly t'lie Bema custom the orilj difference "being €1 at 
unadopted lirott era m the position of Mr Mills D are excluded in favour 
of A The Cliongli custom described further on of adopting a whole 

IJiel ’ resembles the Serna and Thado customs m tl at it provides the 
adopter with ft certain amount of free labour and 1 am inclined to regatd 
the Cl ongli practice as linking up tl e Chongh Aos with some branch of the 
Ivuki Hachin stock o 1 nk strengthened bv tlie use of the nu form for the 
term for father s sister as distinct from the Mongsen form in ti — J H H 

* Cf TheSema bagas p 175 — J IT H 

* See p 55 supra — - J P M 
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and left and had a bodyguard of lusty slaves, who were the 
scourge of the place Moreover he used to seize children of 
his own village and sell them as slaves One girl, Masa 
yangla, vho was sold by Yimsingangba to Chuchu Yimlang, 
is still alive, and is the mother of AlamLhaba, head man of 
Jakpa Even the constant stream of pork from litigants 
did not compensate his village for tins tyranny, and the men 
of the upper “ khel,” where he lived, one day took their 
courage in both hands, half wrecked his house, looted 
seven ol his cows and said he must leave the “ kbel ** or be 
killed The lower “ khel ” offered him asylum and built a 
house for him But he never lived to use it On the night 
before he was to go the upper " khel ” caught fire and was 
burnt out He apparently made no attempt to escape and 
in the morning the charred bodies of Yimsingangba and his 
wife were found clasped m each other’s arms 

Most disputes were (and are) settled by tho payment of a 
cow or a pig But for certain offences particular punishments 
were assigned In the case of homicide, for instance, 
whether deliberate or accidental, the relatives of the dead 
man would have been deemed wanting in affection had they 
not loudly and at length demanded the life of tho slayer But 
public opinion would not allow the village to bo again defiled 
with blood , the aggrieved party had to content themselves 
with wrecking the murderer’s house, looting all his property 1 
and driving him out of the village In cases of injury the 
demand was in theory based on lex talionis, and some years 
ago there was a deliberate attempt made in Ungma to put 
out one of the eyes of a man who had blinded another man 
in one eye But in practice the most senous injuries were 

1 This mothod of punishing homicide is, or used to be, customary among 
the Sernas where the right to loot is claimed even for accidental homicides 
and against a man s father s house if he has not yet one of his own Tho 
custom is also observed in some Ang&mi villages, e 0 , Kigwema, where one 
clan claimed the right to resort to it against a member of another elan, who 
had caused the death of one of the former m a not in 1923 and who eat&b 
lished the fact that the customary punishment for homicide was the wreck 
mg of the offender s house and the plundering of his property Ihe same 
custom held in Samoa (Frazer, The Belief »n Immortahfj II 160) and 
among the Maori of New Zealand who called it Muru ( Old New Zealand, 
by a Pakeha Maori. Ch vn } Ellis also mentions it in Polynesia (Polynesian 
Researches, III 120) and in "Madagascar (Madagascar Revisited p 309), and 
a passage m Leyden [Malay Annals, p 344), seems to link it op to the 
Continent of Asia — J H H 
O 
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covered by a fine Tor theft the value of the property stolen 
had to be restored and a pig paid to the ciders The pay 
ment of this pig stamped a man as a thief, and his descend- 
ants for ever could be reminded of the incident with un 
punity 1 An habitual thief was trussed up like a pig and 
left lying outside the XJngr's house on a bed of nettle leaves 2 
all night If this did not cure him he was turned out of the 
village, his relations, who were sick of paying up his fines, 
assisting at his expulsion with joy Incendiaries were 
hanged Actual instances of the infliction of this punish 
ment are known, though ill fate was believed to dog the 
footsteps of the executioner and his family ever afterwards 
Families stick together in litigation If one side is loudlj 
unanimous in demanding compensation, the other is usually 
just as ready to combine to assist the culprit to pay it— 
if payment cannot be avoided In the old days if compensa 
tion was flatly refused, and no one was capable of taking it 
by force, a favourite plan was to call in Lungkam or some 
other village famed for its rough and ready methods 
Lungkam would then send a mob of young men who would 
soon extract the fine, and everything else the culprit 
possessed Ao councillors have a curious method, which 
strange to say, works remarkably well, of eating a fin® °* 
pork and then looking for the man who is to pay for it ^ 
Tor instance they will meet and decide that the “hhcl 
will cultivate land up to a certain point this year At the 
meeting they kill and eat a pig Anyone going over the 
boundary laid down pays for the pig If no one trans 
gresses its pnee is included in the village saru Or perhaps 
bamboos are always being stolen from certain clumps The 
elders will give notice that any more thefts will entail the 
fine of a pig Some unknown person cuts some and a P’S 
is promptly eaten The result 13 that the whole village 
mobilizes itself as a detective force to catch the thief and 


1 A os still tlunk however that they have the right to loot the cattle 
lesamese in tho plama Anjone who addresses as thief a roan 
1 as stolen a cow in the plains is liable according to Ao custom, to a fa* 
a pig for malicious defamation — J I If , 

* Cf The Serna 0309 p 28 Mills 37 e Lt ota Nogas p 102 St nA*** 
Lyall The AUlm p 48 — J H H 

* Dalton (F ll nograpl y of Bengal) records very much the same pract c* 

among tho Abors — J ll 11 1 
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male him pay for the pig, which otherwise will have to he 
subscribed for by all 


Oaths 

Many disputes are settled by oath The usual procedure 
is for each side to deposit au agreed amount os a wager, 
together with the price of a pig, the fee of the elders for the 
part they play in the proceedings On the appointed day 
the parties, accompanied by a deputation of elders, to act 
as referees, go to the place at which village tradition ordains 
that oaths must be sworn Should either part} trip or 
suffer any similar little misfortune on the way he is non 
suited at once, all return to the village and his wager is 
forfeited Should all go well each side tabes the oath 
Sometimes it can bo determined at once who has lost, but 
usually a reckoning is made at the end of thirty days If 
either side has sickness in his household during that period, 
or loses any property, he is declared to have sworn falsely 
and the decision goes against him If nothing happens to 
either side any property m dispute is divided and the case is 
dismissed The actual oath can be taken in innumerable 
ways A few examples will suffice In Ungma two spirits, 
Ngaza and Ngati, are supposed to reveal the truth through 
the position of grams of rice Ngaza lives between Ungma 
and Sutsu, while Ngati has his abode near the bridle path 
to Longsa On the day before the oatli is to be taken each 
of the parties, having set up an egg on end on soft ground 
near the village, requests the spirits to remain within call 
on the morrow, should one of the eggs topple over the man 
who set it up will, it is thought, probably lose his case Next 
day m the morning each party pours a little rice into lus 
pounder This is liusked by an old man of his clan, and 
from it the swearer selects three perfect grams The man of 
his clan who has the reputation of being the most truthful 
picks them up, moistens them in his mouth, lays them in an 
am leaf, presses them till they all stick together m a row, and 
folds up the leaf with the grains inside The parties then 
bring their leaves with them to a spot near the bridle path 
on the West of the village Each calls Ngaza and Ngati to 
witness that he is telhng the truth and hangs up lus leaf 
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If he finds it, however, he brings it into the village, and, 
biting it, prays that he may die a horrible death if lus case 
bo false He then hands it to his accuser, who bites it and 
swears on it in turn and takes it back to the place where it 
was found Parties between whom a case has been settled 
in tins way may never till death eat or drink anything 
brought from each other’s houses, or cooked with fire from 
each other’s hearths fishing disputes between villages are 
often settled by oath Sometimes a representative of each 
side beheads a fowl in the way described above, thus settling 
the matter at once Or a man on each side will throw a 
stone into the disputed water, or each will give the other 
to dnnk a “ chunga ” of the water mixed with chicken’s 
blood The usual prayers are offered m these cases, and 
should either champion suffer misfortune within thirty 
days the other side gets the fishing rights In land disputes 
each cats earth from the field in question and prays that ho 
may swell up and die if he be speaking falsely Here too the 
usual thirty days’ reckoning is kept If tho ownership of a 
bamboo clump cannot be settled by argument each disputant 
cuts a length of bamboo from it and, returning to the village, 
stands in front of lus opponent’s house He bites his pieco 
of bamboo and prays that his corpse platform be made from 
that clump if his claim be false With the^c words bo throws 
tho bamboo into the house The other picks it up and, with 
the samo praj er, hangs it up in his house ns a witness Any 
loss or illness m tho course of a month settles the case 
Oaths on sacred stones seem to be verj rare nowadays 
There used to be a small stone at Longplia called Longpha- 
lung, shaped like a head with the neck attached, which was 
borrowed for oaths by villages all over tho Ao country It 
has now been lost, however, for many years At Waromung 
oaths used \crj occasionally to bo sworn on the huge sacred 
boulder called Changchanglung It was behoved that a storm 
wouldspnng upas thcparticsreturnedtotlio village and would 
damage tho property of one of them A false swearer would 
be sure to come to a bad end There appears only to have 
been one ca«e of an oath being taken on this stone m the last 
twenty 3 cars, and of that I have been able to obtain a first 
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lmncl account The parties each laid Ins hand on the stone 
and swore A wind suddenly got up and blew down a branch 
which fell on to and damaged the granary of one of the 
swearers The man in question later bccamo a Christian 
and died in 1920 b} falling from a house, a death which is 
cursed and “ apotia ” according to non Christian standards 
51} informant likewise was a Christian Ever} village has 
its favounto procedure for ordinary oaths In Longchang 
for example, the parties each set up an egg in a basket of 
nee husks in the presence of the elders on the day before 
the oath is to bo sworn , an egg which topples over is a bad 
omen for the morrow Xext day tho parties go with the 
elders to a certain spot on the path to Asangmn As usual 
a slip or a fall is fatal On arrival each sticks his spear in 
the ground If a spear falls, or hits a stone and will not go 
in its owner loses Then each sets up an egg on end A 
crooked egg loses the case, but if both get through all these 
tests the fortune of the next thirty da} s settles the issue In 
Sangratstieach pulls six leaves of a certain plant and then cuts 
three tlnn bamboos from a small clump preserved exclusively 
for oatlis The winner is he who pulls and cuts cleanest 
In Mubongchokut each splits tho end of a piece of bamboo 
about tw o feet long and makes it into a little basket The'C 
are set up under a certain tree just outside the village, and 
each drops an egg into his basket Then the elders hand to 
each a piece of bamboo from a certain clump Tho swearer 
grasps it in his left hand and has to cut it through clean with 
one blow It is alw ays said that the tw o tests mvariabl} g> ve 
the same result, the man whose egg fell crooked into the 
basket always fading to cut Ins bamboo through clean This 
one can well believe The frown of Providence at the first 
test would give the swearer a shaky hand at the second 

Friendships 

The Ao attaches great importance to formal friendships 
which are of various lands The closest tie is that with a 
fnend called atombu (C and 51) The two parties must 
belong to different phratnes and different vdlages If two 
men A and B, agree to become atombu they first exchange 
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gifts of a "dao” and a spear A j ear or so later A kills a pig 
Half ho distributes m his own village among men of Ins elan 
and the husbands of women he calls sister With the other 
half he goes and visits B, accompanied by a large party of 
friends He gives B the half pig, some handsome ornament, 
and a cloth for his wife, and spends the night drinking in 
the houses of B and his clansmen In the morning B m 
turn kills a pig, and gives half to A, together with Rs 10 or 
Rs 15 in cash, or a live cow Then again about a year 
later A revisits B and gives him half a pig and two cows 
Such friendships are often hereditary, the children of 
atombii renewing the tie each generation The children of 
two atombu may not intermarry, and a man addresses his 
father's atombu and his wife as “ father ” and “ mother ” 
A man could not take his atombii s head m war If it were 
taken and brought in by someone else he would put a little 
rice and “ madhu " into its mouth and lay a small offering 
of food under it as it hung from the head tree 
Askibu (C) or Jhaoba (M) is a fnend of a different phratry, 
but of the same village Two ashibu will exchange gifts and 
give each other large shares of meat at feasts of merit They 
must always help each other in misfortune and sickness 
Atombu (C and M) — to be distinguished from atombii — is a 
fnend of a different phrntiy, but of the same village The 
tie is regarded as less close than that of ashibu and the gifts 
exchanged are smaller The word lomba is generally used 
to cover atombu and any friends between whom gifts have 
been exchanged Besides being bound to help each other 
whenever need arises, formal friends have special duties to 
perform on certain occasions For instance when giving a 
feast of merit a man receives constant assistance from such 
friends Or at a man’s first marnago his friends will make 
his door, the trays above the fire, and the bamboo ‘ chungas,” 

■n fiich the newfy married coapfe most ase for six days - instead 1 
of ordinary cooking pots They will light the fire with a 
fire thong and have everything ready for the bnde and 
bridegroom when they come Again m many villages if a 
man brought m a head it was the duty of one of his formal 
friends to go and fetch the bamboo from uhich to hang it 
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from the bend-tree. A man addresses ns tinu n friend of 
liis own pbratry to whom lie is not related in nny traceable 
way. Such friends usually exchange little gifts of tobacco 
ami so on when they meet. A lady-love is addressed by 
name, hut is ppokrn of ns yingachir (C) or y f ngtio (M) 
She must, of course, !>e of another pbratry. Women friend* 
of different phratrie^ give each ntbtr tunnll gifts and speak 
of each other on atongla (C and >1); if of the pamo pbratry 
they of coui>c nddrt«s etch other ns sister. If a man spared 
the life of an enemy in war, they and their descendants 
liecnnie noUcntinu (C and M) and would entertain each 
other w ith pork occnsionally. 


Hnr and Head-hunting. 

At First, so the story goes, men did not know how to 
mnko war. 1 Hut one day a bird dropped a berry from a tree, 
ami a lizard (thavglttng) and a red nnt (niflri/tfl) fought for 
it. A man who was watching saw the nnt kill the lizard 
and cut off its head. So men learnt to take heads, and till 
tlicir country was taken over head-hunting flourished 
among the Aos. Not only did the taking of a head gain a 
man glory in this world and a slave in the next, 2 hut it brought 


prosj>erity to his village in tho shape of bumper crops, many 
children nnd good hunting. 3 No village could ever feel sure 

1 Angninf* and Irmas »nv unrfnm wm Iramt from the nnt, but do 
mention head bunting a* learnt from lum. I think — J. II. 11. 

• Tlio n>ft k « hold a similar Ix-ltof [t-x.lt l.tng lloth, Tl.t of Sara- 
wak and llntiih North Romeo. If , p. HI) — J. I 1 . M. . 

1 belies o that this idea of tho \ictim brooming n efavo in tho next wore* 
l* foreign to tho Mount Xnga theory of head hunting. It is. however, a 
tvpieallj Kuki mow. The '1 hados go out to get heads to put on tlM-pro'e 11 
oi their dead and so do other Kuki tribes (Shakespenr, or fit , p 
Ilodson, baynTrtlttoJ .Vnmnur.p 118), while m addition to this practK* 
ft liehef hlentieal with that of tho Aos. that tho slain becomes tho servant 
ot his sla\ er in tho next w or!d, is recorded from the Chin Hills by Carey anJ 
Tuck [The Chtn ltxtU Gazetteer. 1 , 190) — ,1. II. H. 

• kale Ling Uoth. op cit.p H3— J. P. M. . , . 

J las ts tho pro\ ailing Nnga belief, and I am inclined to seoin tho Ao belie! 

as a « hole a fusion between an idea belonging to tho more recently mini!- 
grant Kind cultun* and n pro existing culture of tho genuine head hunt ire 
t'aga. Jiend hunting appears not to bo on essential part of thoKuki» nl1 
Wachm cultures, and when practised by them It lias not tho significance 
that it bns among tho Wa and in most Xnga tribes Cf Slmkespenr, 
op fit . p oo . . Carey and Tuck, op rt/ . 1 . 177, 230 , Scott nnd Hnrdiman. 
iiinM. f * 1 rbe reference to tho Wa belief in the last passage el 

Vrin nf I « C / f ' rre< to n httlo misleading and should be read with pp 
o00 of the smno \ olumo — J. II. H 
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f To fact p 200 
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that it would not be raided. All defences bad therefore 
to be kept in good repair. In the ditch and all round the 
outskirts of the village were stuck " panjis ” (asho C; acho 
M), bamboo spikes about eight inches long. One of theso 
will go right through a man’s foot, laming liim and often 
causing blood poisoning . 1 They are difficult to see anywhere, 
and almost invisible among dead bamboo leaves. The 
Chongli often used an oven more dangerous type called 
mobulap. This was a piece of bamboo with a sharp knife- 
edgo, which was buried in soft soil; a man treading on it 
would slit the solo of his foot. At night the log bridging 
the ditch was taken up and sentries posted in the lookouts 
at tho gates. Often these sentries, whether they saw anyono 
or not, would call out that they had caught a glimpse of 
someone. If by any chance there were any raiders about 
this had such an effect on their nerves that they thought 
better of it and departed. Some villages used to make 
straw men and dress them up, and, putting a spear by them, 
set them out by the path. Other villages u«cd upright stones 
against which they leant a shield . 2 As a Naga rarely attacks 
except by surprise, these dummies often proved cffectivo. 
In order to find out the he of the land and the exact position 
of an enemy’s defences, spies were sometimes employed. 
On one occasion Cliuchu Yimlang sent a man to Nokpoyim- 
chen, which they intended to raid. He said he was from 
Lungkam, which was friendly to Nokpoyimchcn, and strolled 

i A« ound from bamboo is always liable to suppurate unless very core, 
fully looked after — J. F.M. 

* Upright b takes would have dono just as well and nro so much less 
trouble to set up that I am inclined to think that theso stones may once 
have had a deeper significance, now forgotten, and may havo been them- 
solves permanent sentries to guard against evil spirits and disease The 
Dusuns of Borneo and tho Tinguian of the Philippines erect unright 
stones ns guardians round the village in this way. (C/ Evans, Studies m 
Behgion, roll -Lore and Custom m British North Borneo and the Malay 
Pemnettla, p 30, and footnote to the same page in which ho quotes 
Customs of the II 'oriel, p. 057.) — J. F. SI 

Where tho atone is set up as a guardian it probably nets a9 a dwelling 
place for some spirit of the ancestral dead The menhirs, or at any rate 
somo of them, set up by the Anganu are undoubtedly intended to accom- 
modato the soul of an ancestor, and as one could hardly have better 
spiritual guardians than the souls of ono's forbears it seems likely that 
guardian menhirs are so inhabited. In this connection reference may be 
made to my notes on tho erection of monoliths in the Kaga Hills m the 
JM.A v ola. LII , and LIII — J. H. H. 
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and that they will dislodge a section of the bamboo channel 
and then seize the man who goes to mend it. For this 
reason no one to this day ever goes alono to repair an aque- 
duct. Sometimes a party of raiders would retreat and draw 
their pursuers into an ambush. This was called arrmisU (C) 
or arreharr (SI). A day attack on a village was called yimak 
(C) or ayimak (31), and a night attack aonungsemak (C) or 
ayakilep (M). Such attacks are rarely successful in Naga 
warfare if tho defenders put up any sort of a resistance. 
To invito a man to your village and then lull him was called 
yimchilep (C and M), and such a piece of treachery, if success- 
ful, would bo shamelessly boasted of. A party going on a raid 
invariably invoked supernatural aid against tho foe. At 
every Bacrcd stone they passed an egg would bo offered, and 
at one or more places a cock with no w liitc feathers would bo 
released with a prayer that tho enemy might bo blind and 
deaf and too feeble to resist. If the cock crew on its release 
the omens were good, but if it flew straight away the raiders 
returned, for to go on would be to court disaster. Tho eggs 
and cocks required for a raid could not bo taken from any 
homo where there was a pregnant woman. At a ceremony 
called MetshilsU (C) or Mdcliar (31) {“ blamo-Iaying ”), in 
addition to releasing a cock, tho party beheaded a dog with a 
prayer as before, and a declaration that it was tho other 
village with w hom tho fault lay. 1 This was usually performed 

1 All Jfngns appear to have a very firm!} -rooted belief tliat homicide 
entails a nemesis for someone, but apparently this nemesis does not 
necessarily fall upon tho head of tho party which ne should regard as 
blood guilty at all. Tho burden mav bo shifted from ono sido to tho other 
by suitable imprecations addressed, it would Becm, to no ono in particular, 
e <]. The Stmt 1 A 'ojm, p 1?0 *7 I suggest tliat tho incidence of toe punish- 
ment realty depends upon whether tho ghosts of the slam and decapitated 
are less iU-<ltspo<vHl towards their original fellow villagers or towards tho 
villages to which their heads have been carried and where they have been 
mollified with offerings, Os they are by all Nagns after a successful raid 
If this theory lie correct, it is obvious tliat tho incidence of suffering 
entailed by homicide is not in anj way complicated by ideas of moral 
guilt, but depends upon the disposition of the dead, who will revengo their 
premature curtailment of | tfo on tho«o who killed them or on those who 
failed to revengo their dentlu adequately, according to tho inclination of 
their malic© or their caprice. One finds the same idea of a retributive 
punishment without any essential connotation of moral guilt attaching 
to tho A*s.vme«© word pop and to th© Angara! Ltphuma, both of which 
probably originate In the idea of olTenc© given to some spirit by an act 
not necessarily bad in itself by any moral standard. Both these words are 
used for want of nnj better to translate " sin J. H. II 
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by some village which was being perpetually harassed by 
unprovoked attacks, in order that, with the guilt thus laid 
upon them the wicked should flourish no more 
Any heads taken were brought back to the village and 
laid on the head of the drum, which was vigorously beaten 
The dancing of the heads to the vibrations of the drum was 
supposed to be a particularly pleasing spectacle to the women 
who looked on from afar The trophies were then taken 
to the Tir's house and divided up If a man took a head 
single handed he got the whole of it If there were two men 


in at the death the head was cut in two, the first spear 
{nolsilpuba, C, noksiiba M) getting the face half, and the 
second spear (tanangpuba C , ttinangwuba M) the back half 
If a third man ( Longtang C and M) had assisted he would get 
the lower jaw In this cose the upper part of the skull was 
divided in a different way, the right half and left half going 
to the first and second spears respectively If a man not 
of the first three earned the head back to the village be was 
called mangkopungba (C) or mangkopuba (M), and received 
a piece from the back of the skull 1 The heads having been 
divided, each warrior took his portion to his house, where 
he was greeted by his wife with a particular call She 
would feed the piece of skull and say “ I am feeding you 
Bring your father and your mother and your sons and you f 
daughters here 2 My husband is a warrior ” 3 The heads 
were then hung by cane strings to the ends of long bamboos, 
which were leant against the branches of the head tree 
Under the tree the Tir plucked a chicken alive with a declar 
ation that the heads taken were only a just retribution for 
the sms of the other village, and a prayer for more heads, 
bumper crops and general prosperity in the future The 
chicken’s throat was finally cut with a bamboo knife and 
the omens taken from its entrails On the sixth day af tef 

* The Dyaks and Dusuns also divide skulls (Ling Roth hatut» <*/ 
Sarawak and Bntiah North Borneo TI , pp 158 159) — J P M 

Cf theKonyak and Chang methods of dividing the skull , The Ar>3 a 
Narjat p 3S3 and Man Aug 1922— J H H , toads 

* Similarly Dyak women put betel into the mouths of enemies ne» 

and welcome them The men address them m song and urge them to w* 5 
their relations (Ling Roth, op cit , II p ICS)— J P II T tt « 

, SC 2Vte Angam\ Kagas, p 239 The Sema Naqae, p 175 »<l — J 11 

* Cf The Sema Nagat, p 176 — J H H 
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I have heard of a similar case in the Chang country The 
dead man’s village was furious They Baid they had no 
objection to his head being dealt with in the ordinary way, 
but regarded it as a deadly insult that his scalp should he 
made into a cap for a wooden image 1 * 

A man who wounded an enemy but did not succeed in 
taking lus head showed his bloody weapon as a proof of his 
valour, and hung up a gourd on the head tree mstead of 
a head He called on the wounded man to come and be 
lulled and to bring all his relations with him It was essential 
that the wounded man should not sleep that night, or his 
soul would obey the summons and leave him in his sleep 
and he would die A man who escaped with a spear through 
him had to keep the spear head on the tray over his fire, 
so that, as the spear head was kept dry, so his wound would 
dry up and heal quickly 

Prisoners were rarely captured When they were they 
would usually be taken back and killed in cold blood by nch 
men who preferred this easy method of adding to their 
trophies A rich man might be held to ransom, but his pnee 
would include a slave to be slaughtered w his stead If the 
captors wished to make peace, a prisoner’s life might be 
spared in order that he might bo used as a go between “ 
He would be made to put up a stone under the head tree and 
swear that until that stone rotted he would make war on his 
captors no more 3 Then he would help to beat the drum^ 
After his release he would become a lampur (C and M) 

1 In some Konyak villages wooden effigies are used to accommodate 
the souls of the deceased which is clearly also the purpose of those erecteu 
by the Angami In the Konyak villages referred to the deceased a skuu 
is for a time placed on the top of the head of the effigy in order that t! a 
soul shall pns3 from the former to the latter Perhaps the same idea w 
at work in the Ao practice described When an Angami dies away “O'" 
home a bit of his hair is brought back and attached to the head of a wooden 
image that is substituted for his body m the funeral corcmomes, doubtless 
to imbue It with something of his vital essence — J H H 

1 Of The Angami Nagas p 154 — J H H 

* The Ivonyaks set up witness Btones in a very similar way when making 
peace If either party intend to break the peace, the breach of covenant 
must be explained and justified to the stone first Cf also Hooker "'’no 
Ictyan Journals II , xxix (of the Khasis, October 1850) and Frazer,/*”* 
Lore tn the Old Testament II, 403 J H H 

See also p 82 — J P M 

* I ufe supra, p 105 note — J II H 
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The drums were intimately connected with head taking 
A new drum could not he beaten until a head had been 
taken, and it was on the drum that a head was first laid 1 
Nowadays in Mongsen villages a ceremony called tonglen 
walul (“ drum sprinkling ”) is performed when a new drum 
shed is built, usually every five or six years The boys of 
the “ morung ” to which the drum belongs catch a cock in 
the village (anybody’s may be taken and no compensation 
can be claimed) This one of the big boys beheads with 
his “ dno,” shouting as if he were lulling an enemy, and 
calling on the men of other villages to come and bo killed 
Some of the blood is smeared on the drum and the bird is 
stuck up against the fronF post of the shed 

In order to ensure good crops villages occasionally make 
mock raids The writer saw one earned out by Chungtia 
m August 1922 There had been a bad harvest the year 
before and the village wished to make sure there would 
not be another year of scarcity A body of young men 
all armed and under the leadership of older men, went out 
through Abba and Kinungr as if going to raid a Lhota village 
After going a short distance they sat down and drank, while 
the older men held forth at length on the excellency of old 
customs and the danger of abandoning them Some 6pcars 
were then taken from the younger boys and carried back 
by the older men when all returned These spears repre 
sented loot from the enemy and their real owners never got 
them back All came back singing as if they were carrying 
heads, and the drum was beaten in the traditional manner 
All then had a meal and gourds were prepared and hung from 
bamboos against the head tree The drum was beaten again 
and an old man held forth at enormous length on old customs 
and traditions, jabbing the butt of his spear into the ground 
at each point 2 Shortly after this Chungtia organized 
1 So with the canoes of Melanesia tlio possible connection of 
with the Ao drum log has been noted A life was required for the inaugun* 
tion of the canoe (Codnngton op cil p 297) end the head was apparel 1 ) 
Bet rim at the prow of the canoe (t&id toe cii n *) — J H H e 

It is very common among Tvagas to ascribe any misfortune t ? ‘ arT \. e 
or an epidemic to the neglect of ancient custom (and presumablj ' t 
consequent wrath of ancestral 6pints) Thus the Soma in a year of score 11 ! 
builds a miniature morung or fences his village with make bel'S* 
panjis a plan also fallowed by Angarni villages — J H H 
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abolition of head hunting causes a rise in mortality Cer 
tamly the suppression of war in a Naga tribe has never been 
followed by an increase m population There are two main 
reasons for this The first is that no race ever increases which 
has lost one of its main interests in life 1 The second is that 
infectious disease spreads with far greater rapidity in 
pacified territory When every village is at war with its 
neighbour, there is very little coming and going between 
them They remain segregated whether there is illness about 
or not Foreigners, too have brought into the hills venereal 
diseases and tuberculosis which will probably destroy more 
lives than were ever lost in raids In the old days they would 
havelefttheirheadsbehmd instead of infection All Nagasare 
emphatic that there is more sickness in the hills now than 
there was in the days before they were taken over Far be 
it from me to say that war can on any account be allowed 
m British territory On the other hand there is a beneficial 
side to head hunting which is often forgotten It is not 
one of the worst horrors of the world, as it is sometimes 
thought to be In Bombay more than half the children m* 
before they are one year old In 1921 the figures i' ere 
COG per thousand 2 There are forces against which n0 
popular outcry is raised far more destructive of human mi 
than head hunting 


Slavery 

Until the country was taken over the A 03 owned lW8® 
numbers of slaves When orders were issued stopple 
slavery there was a wild rush to sell, Chuchu Yimlang * 
instance, disposing of most of theirs to independent neign 


1 CJ Rivers Etta j» c 


. „ x tie Depopulation of Melanesia P 1" '’Lg 

Kingdon W ard In I arthest Burma p 235 Mr T J MacMalio* j 
in The Blue Peter (July and Aug 1022) While on every otl 
the group the natives have decreased in numbers the island ol_ 


offers the f nest example of the secret of vigorous and increasing 
life Malaita is the land of the 'head hunters a most active *" 
aggressive and energetic people They repulse every effort of tno 
man to overcome them and carry on unceasing strife among t! 

T1 e Mai Aita people are living examples of the fact tl at only „ 

energetic existence can keep native folk healthy an 1 progressive — 

1 In Vienna in 1021 during tie Save tie children cnmpo’K 
figure was only 14G per thousand — J P 31 
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abolition of bead-hunting causes a rise in mortality. Cer- 
tainly the suppression of war in a Naga tribe has never been 
followed by an increase in population. There are two main 
reasons for this. The first is that no race ever increases which 
has lost one of its main interests in life. 1 The second is that 
infectious disease spreads with far greater rapidity in 
pacified territory. When every village is at war with its 
neighbour, there is very httle coming and going between 
them , They remain segregated whether there is illness about 
or not. Foreigners, too, have brought into the hills venereal 
diseases and tuberculosis, which will probably destroy more 
lives than were ever lost in raids. In the old days they would 
have left their heads behind instead of infection. All Nagas are 
emphatic that there is more sickness in the hills now than 
there was in the days before they were taken over. Ear be 
it from me to say that war can on any account he allowed 
in British territory. On the other hand there is a beneficial 
side to head-hunting which is often forgotten. It is not 
one of the worst horrors of the world, as it is sometime* 
thought to be. In Bombay more than half the children die 
before they are one year old. In 1921 the figures 'were 
G6G per thousand. 2 There are forces against which n° 
popular outcry is raised, far more destructive of human U c 
than head-hunting. 


Slavery. 

Until the country was taken over the Aos owned large 
numbers of slaves. When orders were issued stopp^S 
slavery there was a wild rush to sell, Chuchu Yimlang. * 
instance, disposing of most of theirs to independent nwg 


* Cf. Rivers, E stays on the Depopulation of Melanesia, p 

Kingdon Ward, Jn Farthest Burma, p. 235 Mr. T. J. MacMahon , ^ 
in 2 he Blue Peter (July and Aug 1022) “While on every other w* ^ 
the group the natives have decreased in numbers tho island oi J ^ 

offers the finest example of the secret of vigorous and increasing ^ 

life Malaita is the land of the * head hunters,’ a most active, ' 
aggressive and energetic people They repulse every effort 1 „ w Ivc*- 

man to overcome them and carry on unceasing strife among t lid • ^ 

. . . Tho Malaita people are living examples of the fact that only an , j{ 

energetic existence can keep native folk healthy and progressive — - “ ( ] 4 

* In Vienna in 1021, during the “Save the children” cafnpa‘8 1 • 
figure was only 14G per thousand — J. P. M. 
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hours across the Dikhu Of the slaves who were freed many 
elected to stay with their masters rather than go home, 
which shows that their treatment was on the whole good 
Not only were slaves bought from neighbouring tribes in 
the old days, but numbers of Aos were sold into slavery 
Tins was a common fate for a man who could not pay his 
debts and whose relations could not, or would not, pay 
them for him He and, if he were married, his wife, became 
the absolute property of his master But a married couple 
could not be torn apart and sold separately against their 
will A slave lost all his clan rights and became in a vague 
sort of way a member of his master’s clan Really he seems 
to have had no clan at all All slaves lived in their master’s 
houses They could not many and Bet up house on their 
own, but male and female slaves were left to mate as they 4 
liked, the children of such unions being m turn slaves 
The owner was on no account allowed to have immoral 
relations with his own female slaves, the idea, apparently, 
being not so much that they had been in a way adopted into 
Ins clan as that such behaviour on the part of a free man 
would bo derogatory On the whole slaves were kindly 
treated, but it not infrequently happened that one would be 
paid over as part of the indemnity due to a victorious village 
and lulled in cold blood Did a slave by any means manage 
to accumulate a little property, it went to lus master on his 
death The paternity of slave children would often be 
doubtful, and even where it was certain they had no rights 
A specially meritorious deed would sometimes win a man 
his freedom It was the custom for a rich man to be sur- 
rounded by a body guard of slaves when in contact with 
the enemy If one of these lulled and took the head of a 
man who threatened to break through to his master, he would 
be set free and allowed to build a hou«e, and would become 
the adopted son of his former master 

The Position of Women 

An Ao woman is verj far from being a slave and a drudge. 
Her position is no whit inferior to that of a man She 
always has her clan behind her, and were a bad tempered 
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husband to bully his wife he would soon have a swarm of 
angry in laws buzzing round lus ears, and his wife would 
promptly leave lum All her life a woman enjoys consider 
able freedom When a girl reaches the age of puberty she 
can no longer sleep in her parents’ house, for it would be 
“ shame ” for her to do so Instead she sleeps in a girls 
sleeping house (chtLi C and M) Such a house is usually 
occupied by three or four girls, all of the same clan, and an 
old woman 1 There a girl is visited at night by boys from 
the “ morung ” It is inaccurate to describe the chili system 
as an example of unbridled pre nuptial licence A girl u 
ordinarily pretty free with her favours and probably has a 
senes of lovers, but she does not admit men indmcrunm 
ately, and is of course never approached by those of her 
own clan 2 She will as a rule only have one lover at a tune 
and that will be someone for whom she feels a real thoiig 
often ephemeral, affection They will give each other ht e 
presents, and if the girl becomes pregnant they marry 
Prostitution is not an Ao custom , such as there is is entire y 
due to the presence of foreigners in the country Marriag 
arranged m the chiki are said to be the happiest °* a 
But even they rarely last long What marriage price the 
is is very small This is good in that it prevents P area 
from selling their daughters against their will, but ^ 2 
tends to make diVorce easy, for the husband has paid h 
for his wife and loses little if he parts with her Divorce l 


amazingly common In fact it is very rarely that one h°e®J 
a -!■ _ i marriea 


an Ao man or woman of any age who has only been marr#^ 
once Couples part on the least provocation The u~ 
pretext is incompatibility of temperament, which 
mean anything , it commonly means that one or other 
the couple has seen someone he or she hires be 
Divorced persons soon remarry, and after one or two ex P^ 
mcnts most people find a mate for life If infidelity 


* Cf Tie Angamx Nagas p 49 Hodson lh aga Tribes of Mantpirp 

Stack and Lyall Tl e Altlxrt p 19 Roy, The Mundaa and tl<* r v 


Stack and Lyall Tl e M litre p 19 Roy, The Mundaa and t'J lT ''““"fie 
p 385 (gill ora) Jenks Tie Boi toe Igorot p 6G (oldg) Sawj 
Inhabitants of tl e PI ilipptnes p 257 sj Baudesson Indo China 
F . to V]} P .55 — J .H H 


e frequent though admittedly contrary to ancient custom — 
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cause of the divorce it is almost always the husband who 
is to blame The wife may cast glances elsewhere, but she 
usually stops at that The moraL of the men, on the other 
hand, are atrocious They vi'ut the girls’ sleeping houses 
and carry on intrigues with women who are temporarily 
without husbands, and generally take every advantage of 
the amazing complacency of their wives 

In and about the house the duties are divided The hus- 
band does the heavy work, whilo lus wife cooks and makes 
the clothes She probably has a little nee and money of 
her own, and this she increases by trade quite independently 
of her husband Both work in the fields On a journey if 
there is one load of food and clothes the wife carries it while 
the husband walks m front, 1 but if there is a lot to carry lie 
is quite ready to do his share At feasts of merit, which < 
aro perhaps the greatest of all occasions in a man's life, his 
wife plays a prominent and honourable part On days of 
lesser festivity she acts as hostess and talks freely with the 
guests In litigation she is well to the fore On asking a 
man in Court what his complaint is I have often known his 
wife step forward, tell him to keep his mouth 6but, and 
announce that she will state their case Hen pecked hus- 
bands are not unknown in the Ao country 

The American Baptist Mission is carrying on a certain 
amount of education among the girls This does not meet 
with the approval of conservative Aos, who regard it as 
useless, and leading to idleness and immorahty There is 
something in what they say 2 The circumstances under 
winch the matter came to my notice were as follows some 
girls returned to a certain village after spending some time 
at the Impur Mission School They refused to demean 
themselves by working m the fields like their uneducated 

1 Tina is one of the old customs which Christian men show few signs 
of giving up — J PM 

* Ao Christians have themselves complained to me that girls who have 
had a Mission education find it hard to settle down to village life and arc 
liable to go on the loose I do not mean to imply that no girl educated by 
the Mission keeps straight far from it But the consensus of opinion 
among respectable Aos undoubtedly is that there is grave risk of a 
Mission trained girl getting * above herself and so idle and immoral 
And after all the Ao is likely to know more of his womenfolk than any 
outsider — J P M 
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sisters, and preferred to sit in the Tillage during the day 
doing nothing In the village there also remained, as is 
the Ao custom, a few young men whose duty it was to give 
the alarm m the case of an outbreak of fire and carry on 
any urgent message coming through from village to vtlhge 
If idle girls and idle young men spend long days together in 
a deserted village trouble may be anticipated It was when 
a baby or two arrived that I heard some forcible opinions on 
female education 1 

1 Cf Sawyer, op ett , p 258, also p 206 where ho quotes Dean C Worcester 
as saying of the Philippines * On the whole, after making somewhat 
oxtensive observations among the Philippine natives, I am inclined to 
formulate the law that their morals improve as the square of the distance 
from churches and other civilising influences ’’ Read ‘ Nags lot 

Philippine 1 and I concur though I should make it clear that I include 
the metalled cart road and my own court house among the civiiiaop 
influences * albeit I do my best to mitigate the effect of the last nam™ 
Sawyer again {p 208) sayB Of late years the establishment of forts mt 
Tagal Or visayas garrisons m the Igorroto territory, and closer contnc 
with Christians generally, have tended to demoralise the heathen sc “ 
experience of the Nnga tribes is not unique — J H H 
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The religion of the Ao is not a moral code It is a system 
of ceremonies, and, strive as he may to do that which is 
lawful and right m the moral sphere, he will not prosper if 
he omit the sacrifices due to the deities around him who, 
unappeased, are ever ready to blight his crops and bring 
illness upon him and his This does not mean that he is a 
devil ridden, terrified wretch, unable to distinguish right from 
wrong Par from it Deeply implanted m him is that 
mysterious sense which the Greeks called aiding, against 
which he often sins, it is true, but not unconsciously More- 
over the presence around him of potentially malignant 
spirits no more weighs upon his mind than does the prospect 
of the wrath to come drive to moody despondency the 
average Christian He cheerfully performs the necessary 
sacrifices, and hopes for the best When the inevitable 
day comes at last on which offerings for sickness are no longer 
of any avail he meets his end with resignation and, unafraid, 
goes to 30m his forefathers 

Deities and Spirits 

What are these spirits whose goodwill the Ao so untiringly 
seeks ? At big sacrifices prayers begin with an invocation 
to the moon and sun, the spirits ( tsungrem C and M) of the 
village and fields, and the fate or double (liya 1 C and M) of 

1 It may bo mere coincidence that the Aos use iiya for a double, and 
that m Polynesia lit 13 used for tho wooden or stone figure put up for the 
soul to dwell in, but in view of the fact that several Naga tribe3 use similar 
wooden figures or mere atones for a similar purpose, the coincidence is 
worth noting, particularly as we find words like the Angarm daku and 
tehuba apparently reproduced in the Polynesian ahu and takua, while 
ptnna (Angami) and pint (Sema) link up through the Malay burn, the 
Tahitian punt, Maori pumpum and Tongan tapbun * , with the word tabu 
{wife Evans 'Kempunan, Man, May, 1920) — -J H H 
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the sacnficer Of these the tsungrem arc by far the most 
important Though the sun and moon are addressed first, 
no ceremony is ever performed m their especial honour 
What need to placate them ? For though they *<eem to 
watch all, they play no part in the aSairs of men and no 
one thinks of them as deities The tiya, too, is in no sen'e a 
deity and its nature is best discussed m connection with the 
Ao theory of the soul It is the tsungrem who play an 
important part in human life On their goodwill largely 
depend a man’s health and happiness They are every 
where — in the village, in the fields, in the jungle, by streams 
in trees, and, most favourite haunt of all in the huge 
boulders which are so numerous in the Ao country They 
are regarded as resembling in some way the people of the 
locality m which they live For instance, should a ^ick 
man be told by the “ medicine man ” whom he consults that 
it is a tsungrem of the Phom country which is holding his 
soul to ransom he will offer a little thread of the kind which 
the Phoms buy keenly from the Aos Or should the patient 
have been attacked by an Assamese tsungrem while trading 
in the plains he wall make his offering into two httle bundles 
and attach them to a miniature Assamese carrying p°* e 
for an Assamese tsungrem would naturally never use a 3S T ag a 
carrying band 1 


Sacred Stones 

The worshipping of sacred boulders 2 is regarded as 
characteristic of the Ao by other tribes, who are rather 
inclined to laugh at them for it Certainly there is hardly 
a conspicuous boulder which escapes attention The moot 
famous is the Changchanglung, a huge boulder on the very 
top of the Changlokong range between TVaromung an 
Dibuia Changchanglung used to be at war with Kibulung 
the big boulder in the Lhota country between Lakhuti an® 
Akuk 3 One day Kibulung came and killed one of Chang 

1 This attitude rather suggests that the tsungrem were or ginoUy the 
spirits of the dead (cf Frazer Belief m Immortality I 115 130 290 
3l8j7 327 and pewstm) — J H H 

* CJ S'Ae Angarm A agas p 800 and p 7 note supra — J H H 

* Called by them Deolung tide The Lhota A agas, p 117 — J F w 
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t hang] ting’s men and look hut head Chmgclnnglung was 
m his fields nl the tune, but he homed home when he heard 
the alarm \\ ith such speed did lie chase Kibultmg that 
he caught him up at Longplm, and forced him to drop tho 
head Xibulung succeeded in getting away, hut the head, 
winch immediately turned into stone, was taken charge 
of by Longphnlung another stone, who rcicrcntly laid 
a flat stone over it ns a man would lay a cloth o\cr n corp e 
In the old days tho ittvngrcm of Changchanglung had a bad 
reputation ns n poltergeist Boys sleeping in the “ morung " 
at the end of Wnromung nearest to it would be knocked off 
their sleeping benches it is said, by inaisible hands, or even 
carried boddl outside the village Animals tied up for 
sacrifice, too, would often be loosed The spirit of the stono 
was not wholly malignant, however At times it would 
appear in a dream to the man who performed the annual 
sacrifice, anil gi\c useful information about tho future 
But it is not to be trifled with No one spits or jabs his 
spear into the ground when passing the stone and if dis 
turbed it is hi eh to bring on a bad storm 1 A 3 early 
sacrifice of a dog is offered b\ Wnromung The cercmon\ 
must he performed by n man of the Knbznr clan, with a man 
of the Muhr clan ns his assistant In return they ha\c tho 
right of cultivating a certain piece of land But though the 
annual sacrifice is continued, the glory of the stone has 
departed No longer does its tumgrem foretell the future, 
and no longer are oaths sworn on it The tree which grew 
out of the top of it was cut down by comcrts of the American 
Baptist Mission and the stone defiled To illustrate tho 
attitude of the Mi«*>ion tow arils sacred stones one may quote 
Mrs Clark the wife of the first Missionary to work among 
the Aos, who writes with exultation of anotlic r stone " All 
sorts of desecration* are now practiced on that once hallowed 
fl&nt' bi her* nhx>h.vtc outgrew ji their Sathm' throkgi " 2 
She omits to specifi the nature of the desecrations Pre* 
fumibly they wen similar to tho-e practised on the Chnng- 


1 Tie routing of « *l< nn 1 > ll <* it *t«rl ing of a ><M orj common 
• Ion rvlf note | lJ'J tupra — J II H 
* if p Ji A l cm tr t» /n’ i h M*ry Mm 1 Clark Ar-rncan 
lUptut I ul 1 cation Society 1 1 lUdelpYt*. l*KT — J I 3! 
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changlung There the converts showed their Chnstian 
zeal by climbing on to the boulder and using the top of it as 
a latrme The ringleader, who actually cut down the tree 
and was the first to show his opinion of his father’s religious 
tenets in the way described above, was one Cheptakyungba 
of Yachang Eor the next six months he was insane and 
took up his abode under tho corpse platforms in his village 
These details were given me by an Ao Christian 

The Longphalung, which sided with the Changchanglung 
m his quarrel with the Kibulung, has been lost for the last 
thirty years It was a small stone in the middle of Longpha 
village and was often borrowed and taken away to the other 
villages for oaths Sometimes it would turn into two 6tones, 
which were regarded as husband and wife, while at other 
times it would disappear altogether 

The number of boulders in the Ao country of merely 
local fame is legion There is the Mangchdung (“ Corpse 
eating stone ”) near Merangkong Its name arose as 
follows Yimakong, a now extinct village near Merangkong, 
was at war with the Konyak village of Tangsa The latter 
came raiding across the Dikhu, took two heads, and bolted 
Yimakong turned out to look for the bodies, which they 
expected to find near the Mangchilung They found, 
however, that the corpses had disappeared, while the boulder 
was red with blood Thus they knew it must have eaten 
them Offerings are made to the stone to bring fine weather 
Another stone to which Merangkong sacrifice is the Azuti 
balung on the bank of the Melak An offering of a small 
pig and two cocks ensures safe fishing and good crops for 
the year Outside Khensa is the Phukulalung, to which 
sacrifice is offered every year Long, long ago a woman who 
was carrying a load of pots fell down at that spot H er 
broken pots, turned into stone, are still to be seen Mong 
senyimfa is a great place for tsungrem haunted boulders 
In the middle of the village is the Kharalung {" tortoise 
stone ”), so called from its shape, to which a pig and a cock 
are sacrificed year by year On the long slope to the north 
of the village is the Hahapdung A Litim man long 
killed a great warrior called Haha and took his head, taking 
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care to cut it off with a good long neck He sat down to 
rest, finding the head heavy, and cut off the neck to lighten 
it The neck turned into stone in the way things had in the 
Ao country, and a pig and a cock are sacrificed there when 
ever that area is “ jhumed ” But the most important is 
the Shitilung ("elephant stone ”), just below the village on 
the Chuckn Yimlang side One day a man walking there 
jabbed his toe In the usual Naga way he began to dig 
out the block of stumbling But the more he dug the deeper 
he found it went, till ho had uncovered a huge boulder, 
which he could not move At the time Mongsenyimti 
happened to be domg none too well in a war with Mubong 
chokut A “ medicine man ” gave it as his opinion that a 
sacrifice ought to be offered to the newly uncovered boulder 
His advice was immediately followed with excellent results 
Mubongcholcut challenged Mongsenyimti to a pitched 
battle The latter were led by a w oman invisible to them 
but visible to their enemies, who fled, leaving twelve heads 
behind The ghostly woman disappeared, but no one has 
ever doubted that she was the isungrem of the Shitilung 
come to assist her worshippers A pig and a cock are still 
offered at the stone every year Another stone of note is 
the Sichikhunglung near Longmisa It is the head of a 
Longpu man turned into stone Ordinarily none of it show's 
above ground, but once every year it is uncovered and a pig 
offered to it If this ceremony be omitted, the village is 
likely to be burnt down in the course of the year On the 
other hand, if the uncovering be done with too much vigour 
and the stone roughly handled the heavens will open and 
there will bo a perfect deluge that very day 

The “ Tsungremmung ” Ceremony 
A yearly ceremony is performed in every Ao village m 
honour of all tsungrem in general It takes place in July or 
August Longsa perform it first, followed first by Ungma 
and then by Mokongtsu, from whence it spreads along the 
ranges The Chongh procedure is as follows On the first 
day a pig is sacrificed outside the Tatar Ungr's house, and 
a piece of the meat is given to the houses at each end 
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of the mam village street This 13 a present for Lichaba, 
the chief of the tsungrem Distributed in this waj he 13 
hound to find it read} for him from whichever direction he 
enters the village The rest of the pig is eaten by the 
elders On the evening of this daj every family makes a 
small offering at the hearth, and for that night tho man and 
his wife must refrain from intercourse Tho next daj is 
very strict arming indeed , no one may leave the village and 
even nco may not be husked, men and boys 6 pm tops, 
and women and girls play games with sw ord bean seeds 
In the evening the bucks visit tlx; girls’ dormitories and the 
houses of young widows and divorcees The women are 
bound to supply their visitors with dnnhs If they refuse 
the men may carry off the doors and all the firewood there is 
in the house The next day is spent in the same way, hut 
the arming is less strict and people may leave the village to 
gather jungle leaves and so on On the third day’s amttng all 
go and bathe There is no visiting of girls’ houses that 
night, for tsungrem arc abroad and all go to bed carl} ana 
avoid walking about In Ungma and Mokongtsu and a few 
other villages a tug of war takes place, as at the Moats li 
festival, on the first and second amung days The Mongsen 
call the ceremony Asamnvnung (“three days’ amung') 
Their rites are practically identical with those of the 
Chongh 


Ltchaba 

Mention has been made above of Lichaba 1 He 15 
regarded as the greatest of the tsungrem, and to him the 
creation of the world is attributed He w orked quietly ana 
steadily at first, and had tune to make tho plains smooth 
and neat But just as he began work on the area where 
tho Naga Hills are now a water beetle called out “ Enemies 
are upon you ’ So he had to work in a desperate hurrj an “ 
only had time to make a jumble of hills Nowadays he 
occasionally appears in dreams to men of tho Sangpur group 
of the Ao tribe at Longsa but never to any other Ao IV hen 
he does appear it is to ask for a present of pork Longs* 
1 Soma villages eaU him Luogtisangba — J P M 
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then kill a pig and distribute four pieces of meat to the end 
houses of the mam street, as is done at the Tsungrcmmung 
Ungma and Mohongtsu do likewise and then other villages 
in any order they like Apart from this occasional tribute 
a yearly amung called Lickabamung (C and M) is held in his 
honour in all villages about June This prevents Iandshps, 
for smee Lichaba made the world, it is he who can keep it 
firmlj held together A pig is sacrificed outside the village 
fence and eaten by the village councillors, and the day very 
strictly observed No one may even husk nee or fetch 
firewood from the stacks outside the village The men and 
boys spin tops, as at the Tsungremmung People all retire 
to their houses early, and late in the evening each house- 
holder throws an old pot out of his door, asking Lichaba 
to accept it, poor though tho gift is, as it is all he has left m 
Ins house At night Lichaba comes with a basket and 
collects these meagre offerings Sexual intercourse is 
forbidden that night Should anyone transgress, the wand 
will wreck Ins house or flatten Ins crops Next day every 
man offers an egg m front of his field house 
In some villages every j car, in others only if it be suspected 
that someone broke the Lickabamung , a supplementary 
ceremony in honour of Lichaba called Lichaba ayi is per 
formed about ten days after the mam ceremony The 
chief part is played by the village Pongen priest {Puli Ungr), 
who must be in good health If he is seriously ill and there 
seems to be no chance of his recovering m reasonable time, 
his place is taken by Ins assistant (Tonglu), who m turn 
appoints an assistant for the occasion The pnest, assuming 
that he is well enough to offiemte, makes new fire with a 
firo thong some time before the appointed day and prepares 
“ madhu ” Should an} one in the village die between the 
making of the new fire and the offering of the sacrifice all 
the “ rrmdVm ” th* has Ys> bfc Muwwa wway and a fresh eAwit 
mado after the death “ genna ” is over On the appointed 
day tho pnest and his assistant go outside the milage fence 
carrying a pig subscribed for by the village, a cock which 
must belong to the priest, new fire made by him, some of the 
special!} prepared “ madhu,” and chillies, rice, etc The 
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priest lulls the pig and cock and offers to Lichaba sixty am leaf 
plates of meat and nee and sixty am leaf cups of “ madhu " 
These are left on the ground a short distance outside the 
village fence, and the priest and his assistant return This 
offering prevents wind and land slips, and ensures good 
crops The day is amung, which is especially strict while 
the priest and his assistant are engaged at the place of 
sacrifice For that time no one may do any work whatever 

Lesser Spirits 

Among the minor spirits the most important is the house 
spirit (kitsung C and M) This is to he distinguished from 
the spirit of the house site (kimung tsungrem) A house 
site, no matter who occupies it, is aluays haunted by the 
same kimung tsungrem, but the kitsung is a being attached 
to a man, which will always occupy his house, even if he moves 
to another village An Ao interpreter’s kitsung, for instance, 
ordinarily lives with him in his quarters in Mokokchung, 
but accompanies him when he goes to his home in his village 
for a spell of leave Again, the only time an offering is 
made to a kimung tsungrem is when a house is being built, 
hut at least every three years, or oftener if necessary, a 
sacrifice (Kitsung killam C , Kitsung ya SI) is offered to the 
kitsung Among the Chongli a pig, which has been special!) 
selected and kept for three years, is lulled in the house at 
the foot of the centre post of the back wall The head, 
liver and heart are eaten by the householder and lus wife, 
and the right half of the body laid at the foot of the post 
Later in the day this, together with the left half of the body, 
is divided up between the members of the household and 
near relations The Mongsen custom is very similar The 
pig is killed and half the body formally offered at the foot 
of the post in the same way, but children are rigidly excluded 
during this part of the ceremony In addition, three baskets 
of rice, meat and so on are left in the space between the 
ceiling and the roof for three days If at the end of that 
time the contents are found to have been nibbled by rats all 
is well, the kitsung has accepted the offering A kitsung 
can bring both good and evil fortune An incorrigible 
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htsung, whom no sacrifices will appease, is sold and so got 
rid of Tor this purpose an old man is called to the house 
and given a carrying basket full of rubbish — old rags, broken 
pots and so on This he carries down the village street, 
calling out “ A litsung for sale , buy, buy ” Finally 
he hangs the basket on tho outside of the village fence near 
the gate at the end of the mam street and says “ Such and 
such a village has bought the litsung ” naming the village 
tou ards which that path leads If a man does not succeed 
in getting nd of the troublesome htsung in this way he simply 
has to put up with it 1 

Above tho first sky, that is to say the sky which wo see, 
live beings called amtng tsungrem C and HI (“ sky tsungrem ’ ) 
With these men have little or no concern and to them no 
offerings are made It is they who break up into hail huge 
blocks of ice thrown down by sky folk (lotah) in the el y 
above them 2 Anung tsungrem, together with the mhabi 
tants of the sky above them, are classed as lotah They 
do not come down to earth m Ao land, but are supposed to 
appear to members of the Sangtam and other transfrontier 
tribes m dreams and foretell the future When word comes 
that any transfrontier village has been honoured with a 
visit of this sort each Ao village in turn keeps one day’s 
amung as it hears the news There is also a jungle ghost 
called aonglamla (C and M), a dwarf creature with long hair 
reaching to the ground, which goes about chuckling 
Happily it is very rare for to see one is fatal One Puroshu- 
sliang of Waromung saw one near the Tsuram stream about 
eight years ago He told my informant when he got home, 
and died five days later His widow and children have been 
poor ever since 

The Nature of the Soul 

The Ao belief regarding the soul is a cunous one It may 
be stated briefly as follows Every human being has a fate 
(tiya or tiyaha C and M) which lives in the sky This is in 

i Cf Tie Sema Nanas p 231 n M>!ls The Llota Aagas p 130 — ■ 

t ct p 304 *nfra and Tl e Lhota Nay as p 173 The Sema Nanas Index I 
1 1 Nuttrpimi, The Angami Nagas pp 181, 200, 200 eqq — J II H 
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no scnso a soul. Apart from his tiya a man lias three souls 1 
(tanela C and M), and his tiya too has three souls. Thus a 
complete group consists of a man and his three tanela, and 
his tiya and its three tanda, the souls of the man and the 
tiya respectively being separate and not interchangeable - 
All the tiya of the men on earth live abovo the second shy 
and arc often spoken of ns lotahr (“ sky-folk ”). The tiya 
of a man is male and that of a woman female. Every titja 
has a name, but only a “ medicine-man ” can find out what 
it is. Some peoplo hold that a man may have more than 
ono tiya. The most curious tie botween a man and lus tiya 
is that ono of tho man’s three souls is a celestial mithan 
belonging to the tiya in tho sky, and similarly one of the 
liya’s threo souls is an earthly mithan . 3 Henco the death 
of a colestial mithan involves tho death of a man by the 
destruction of one of his souls, and tho death of an earthly 
mithan similarly involves the death of a tiya. The death of 
tho tiya does not seem to matter to its earthly owner, who 
is apparently endowed somehow with another. A mans 
tiya is regarded as Ins fate , 4 good or bad as the ca«c 
may be, and ono of the commonest reasons given for divorce 
is that tho tiya of tho man and that of the woman do not agree. 
Of a man’s eouls, other than that which is a celestial mith-Wr 
one always remains in his house, staying behind when he 
goes out, and ono accompanies him wherever he goes. The 
souls and tho tiya seem to bo regarded as in some sort oi 
way prc-cxistcnt in the sky, becoming incarnate in an infant 


1 So also the Jews, according to I*urchns {//is Pilgrimage, II 17, in ) 

* This is tho form m which tho belief is generally held. I ha\c,howCvtf* 


heard it stated ^by a Mongsen man that a man has threo tiya external^® 


him and a tanela inside him Tlio truth is that very few Aos ever , 
tho matter out. A non when nl.W mrnfeheq his head aWi 


when asked invariably scratches his head an 
is nothing obtainable m tho way of a cut « n 


tho matter out. 

thinks for a bit There is nothing obtainable ji 
dried statement of dogma — J PM , h 

1 Of. Bompas, Folk lore of the Sanlal Parganai, p 391, CLVI.in wlu 
men appear as animals to tlio spirits, who, when they hunt a peacock, 
nwtance^aro really stalking a man — J. If H. 


* Cf. The Angam i Nagas, p. 183. The Angami equivalent of 

1 u ■ • - ■ ;ht to have any P hl !“* 


roptil, a word which would not appear at first sight to have any p--. 
logical connection w ith tiya, but ropi ft probably = female spirit — lrf, ‘ 
ptu, and terho, tho ordinary Angami word for a spirit (generally known 


its collective form terhoma) is much more suggestive of tiva in a country 
„-i, ,i. *— »- * - ” -J. 11. II. 


where more than one whole tribe cannot pronounco R — 
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believe that the vibration of tlie membrane over an infant’s 
fontanel is caused by the ianela inside Others disagree, 
and say that the hair on the top of a baby’s head is patchy 
because the txya comes and licks it at night, and that the 
tanela resides anywhere in a man’s body, being visible in his 
eyes as a little man 1 It is this soul which sometimes leaves 
a man and goes on ahead to the World of the Dead Either 
this soul or the one which stays in a roan’s house — no one is 
quite sure which — reappears after a man’s death in the form 
of a hawk 2 and is seen Boaring over the village 


Life after Death 


There is no word for that part of the man which passes 
after death into the next world The man is regarded as 
going himself Tor instance, an Ao would «ay “ As am 
cluba has gone to the Land of the Dead ”, he would not 
say “ Asam chiba’s soul has gone to the Land of the Dead ' 
One of his souls may have caused Ins death by going on there 
ahead, but Asamcluba himself followed later Certamlv 
one of the souls reappears as a hawk, or, according to some, 
as a butterfly or cricket , 8 after Asamcluba lias departed 
and ono is believed to linger near the body for some time 


tants, it takes tli® form of head hunting bocauso the soul reside* r* rt . 
ciiJarfj in tho head and it is easier to carry back the head than tl 0 wl r ' 
corpse (r/ The Angami hagas n 167 rq ) — J HU 

1 Cf Tie Serna Nagas, p 209, AYhifTen, 7/e North l Teel 
p 225 Frazer, Belief in Immortality 1 412 (Fiji) Golden Bough, IU * 
(Nias Fiji, Ancient Greece) 30 (Punjab) — J H II. 

* Cf 1 he Serna Nagas, p 208*7 — -J H If „ 

* Cf The Sema hagaa p 211, The Angamx A agas, pp 181 -h > ' 
LI ola Nagas, pp mm 121, llodson, haga Tnbctof Mantpur 1’ 
Furness. * Ltlinography of tho Nagas, J U A I XXXII 4G3 

Tie hi ant, p 105 tq , 1 lajfnir, Tl eGarot, p 105. Sliakespear. 1 he 
huk% Clans, p 65, l razor. Golden Hough, ill 61 (Shan States) *** * 
(the Taungtha, Uurma, in thiscase the sou) of the nee appears a* a boll 
fl\). It Gordon Smith, Ancient Tales and I oil Lore of Japan, p -Sae; 
A«ea< nncf fffagefon op eit , If 2f5n * (the Kafinar) f razor, op i - ** 

290 (Solomon Islands) IJehef in Immortality II 200 (Samoa) 23. • 
(Heney Islands) 318 (Soeietj Islands) Also Golden Hough II* 
(Servia), id 29 n 1 (Ancient Greece), IX 159 n ‘ (YYestpliahn in** L * r . 
apparently the souls of Wild es) Hall Ireland i ts Scenery, Claractef / 

I 39J Gomme Fthnology in toll Lore, pp 158,169 ICO (I ng»n I »r^ 
Ireland) Ono possible reason for the theory of the soul appearing** • 
or wasp (Nagas use the same generic term for both) occurred to me " 

1 saw a wooden figure of the dead, mode to accommodate the soul 
Jsrrhema in August 1023, whirl, had been adopted as an abode be ben- 1 - 

hornets, which buzzed angrily out at my approach —J H If 
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The soul, according to Ao ideas, is not an ethereal personality, 
cumbered on earth with a body from which it is only freed 
at death. Rather the Ao souls are very troublesome 
appendages of the real ego. These appendages require a 
great deal of looking after, for though the temporary absence 
of one, perhaps captured by a tsungrem, only causes illness, 
its permanent loss involves its owner’s death. 

As the Ao knows he must go to the Land of the Dead 
some time, whether he likes it or not, he does not worry his 
head much as to where it is Consequently opinions differ 
as to its* locality. Some regard it as in the sky, 1 Others 
say that it is under Wokha Hill, and that 6ome at death 
approach it via the plains and others by Lungkam, each 
taking the path his ancestors took before him, though no 
one can say why any family originally took its particular 
route The Aos place the entrance to the World of the 
Dead which lies under the earth at the same spot on Wokha 
Hill as do the Lhotas, and call the line of white rock leading 
up to it layasUphu (“ girls clotlis-drying ”), regarding it as 
a collection of dead men’s cloths laid out to dry by their 


1 For the varying Naga theories as to the location of the abode of the 
dead tide The Lhota Nagaa, p xxxm tq The Ao theories seem tocombine 
two different doctrines, one putting the abode of the dead m the sty and 
the other underground, as well as adding the theory of transmigration 
into insects I suspect Moyotsung of the Ao version of being the some 
person as Metsimo of the Angami {The Angami Nagaa, pp 182, 184 sqq J 
Tins story of the Path of the Dead guarded by a demon who bullies passing 
souls is found throughout the Naga tribes {The Angami Nagaa, pp 185 aq , 
320, The Sema Nagaa, pp 212,244, Mills, The Lhota Nagaa, pp 118*??, 
157 aqq , Ilodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur, p 160) 'lhe Thados ha\e 
it, and the Lusheis (Shakespear, op cit , pp 62 eg., 201, 221, and ef 
Lewin, 11 1 Id Races o) South Eastern India, p 244) So also the Caros 
(Playfair, op ext, p 103) Outside Assam the Taiyals of Formosa lia\e it 
(McGovern, op eft , p 147), the Rayans. Kenyahs, and Rlemantans of 
Borneo (Hose and McDougall, op cit , II, 41 tqq ) while among the Dusun 
(Evans, Among Primitive Peoples m Borneo, p 124 sqq ) and among the 
Andamanese (Mon, Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, p 84, 
quoted by Skoat and Blagden) a variant of the same myth appears to be 
found, as also among the Sakai, Semang Jakun, Benua and Besisi of the 
Malay Peninsula (Skeat and Blagden, op cit , II 91, 187, 194, 240, 299) 
Something \ ery like the Ao story reappears m the Maori legend (Frazer, 
Belief m Immortality, II 27 sg ), with similar versions elsewhere m 
Polynesia (ibid • II 241 sq , 244, 317) In New Guinea and Melanesia 
fairly close parallels to one or other of the Naga beliefs are found {ibid , 
I. 193 sq 280, 345, 353), the path of souls appearing in New Caledonia, 
Florida and Ysabel {ibid , II 326, 350, 462), while in Fiji, where the 
occurrence of the dug out drum log, for instance, has already been noticed, 
we find the closest parallel of all (tind , II 462 sqq ) — J . II H 
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crossed the Lungntsu he first comes to Moyotsung’s house, 
outside which there is a tree 1 At this he must throw his 
spear, calling out his own name as he does so If he has 
lived an honest life he will hit the tree, but if he has been a 
thief he will miss Moreover in the latter case his load will 
give him trouble Tor everything he has ever stolen will be 
in it, and, try as he will to pack them at the bottom, these 
proofs of his. guilt keep working up to the top of Ins load, 
where we owe can. fad to eec them 2 Meanwhile Moyotsvmg 
watches and judges Honest men he calls into his house 
and sends straight through it into the village of the dead 
Tlueves have to go by a side path, though all seem to reach 
the same goal 3 A rich man leads along the road to the next 
world the mithan he has sacrificed m this Their actual 
heads are still in his heir’s house on earth, but wooden 
models were placed in front of his corpse platform and it is 
the ghostly ammaL> enshrined m these models that he takes 
with him With the trophies of war the case is different 
Heads were not left to heirs but were put in front of the 
corpse platform Models are only used now because the 
sacrilegious hand of the British Government has destroyed 
the originals On the road the warrior meets the men he has 
slain They have been earth bound till now, poor wretches, 
for they could not go to the world of the dead without their 
heads , 4 which were in their conqueror’s keeping The 
latter now gives one of them Ins load to carry The victim 
protests and sajs it is not Ins business to carry a load For 
this he gets a good thrashing with a cane specially placed in 
front of a w amor’s corpse platform for this puipose 
Grumbling, the victim picks up the load and on they go till 
they reach Moyotsung’s house Here the quarrel breaks 
out afresh and Moyotsung is called in to arbitrate The 
wamor triumphantly points to the rice flour on his victim’s 

1 This tree is a pandanus m the Fiji version and a whale’s tooth is thrown 
at it instead of a spear (Frazer, loc cU , cf The Angami Nagas p 326) — 

* Cf tl eTanghhu!s(Hodson Affja Tribes of Manipur p ICO)— J H II 

* Cf Hodbon loc ett — J H H 

1 Cf Chives Barron Loi lee et Ugendce de l Annatn p 113 n 1 — Lea 
fimes des homines dt!capit£s cl erchent en vain le repos (Sterne! — J H H 

If a Chang is beheaded in a raid and his friends recover the body they 
fit it out with a head made from a gourd — J P M 
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forehead, placed there when ceremonies were dono with 
the head , 1 and the vanquished foe is non suited at once 
A woman has a more adventurous journey At a certain 
point on the road she meets a fiend with long hair called 
Aonglamla ° The fiend will chase her and demand a present 
Now a sword bean seed was carefully placed with the other 
things in tho carrying basket hung up on her corpse platform 
Tins is where it comes in useful She takes it out of the 


load and rolls it along the ground Tho fiend scampers 
after it thinking it is something valuable, and tho woman 
slips by 3 Arrived in front of Moyotsung's liouso she must 
provo her honesty by throwing her weaving sw ord at the 
tree If it hits sho has passed tho test and goes through 
Moyotsung’s house to join her dead forebears If p hc 
misses sho is proved to Im\c lived a life of dishonest) ami 
disgraced, must go round by a side path 
Moyotsung, alias Mozung, appears to bo identical with 
Anungtsungba , 4 and so with Lungkizingba All tho dead 
arc Ins servants, and when ho is about to rebuild his houw 
many men on earth die, in order that ho may bo supply 
with workmen 6 Tho mithan ho sacrifices are tho souls of 
men, and ever) animal slaughtered means a death on cart!' 
It may seem strango at first sight that an Ao, who live 4 
under a talkative and accommodating villago council W 
this world, should believe that lio becomes tho subject of ao 
autocrat in tho next But, as a Conservative politician 
once pointed out, in no religion arc tho arrangement’ o 
Heaven democratic Dr Clark records # a belief that Move 
tsung was onco a man on earth who was worsted by a r* ra 
of the Lungkungr clan Ho further states that when ® 
wealthy man of the Lungkungr clan dies Ins relations w» 
frequently blacken lus face, lest Moyotsung should recogntff 


1 Se« p 205 impm — J P V _ 

J ** 6 belief in tl « fiend m r j tingle ghost on earth tf p 223 svp™ 


* <7 TAe Stmn p 211 — J 11 I! 

4 \nnngteiinphn ( Lor 1 of tl o Hrasena 
tl o Dead in tho kKj — J 1 M 


) won! I l>e King of l! ** 


^ I oi ii o ilFHiriu I WOlil 1 i»e rvm,, •- 

«f tl e Dead in tho *kj — J 1 M # 

* In I ulotu tho fut ire lan 1 of tl o Polj nen nn« tl 0 aoul* of tlf . 

form t} i> material* an nrll a* l! e 1 t ! lera (tracer ot etl I* ™ 
at*o 201 217 317} In thn ( f Hw tier* aoemi to bo a bet ef in * *'T Ji , 
rewreo rtrocx-*i (Ktnjl quoted by Icrry, CAiWrrn of Iht £>un p 1 
— J If If 


* Seep 47 1, op etl — J T M 
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him and take vengeance on him In spito of careful 
enquiries I have failed to find any traco of this tradition and 
custom m existence now 

Lifo in the village of the dead is like life on earth, save 
that there is no sexual intercourse Those who were nch 
here arc nch there, and those who were poor here are poor 
there 1 After living out his allotted span there, a man dies 
again and passes to an unpleasant, shadowy abode which 
goes by the cunous namo of “ Dogs finishing village ” 
(azilsilken C, ayilipoyim M) Anyone who treated his dog 
badly in this world finds the position reversed , he is himself 
kept as a dog with a dog as Ins master, and receives in full 
measure, pressed down and running over, all the cruelty, 
starvation and neglect which he meted out to his canine 
fnend on earth Many never reach this hell An} one who 
jabs his foot against a stone on the naj to it from tho first 
land of tho dead is turned for ever into stone, and anyone 
who jabs his foot against a stick is turned into a piece of 
wood Even thoso who reach it do not remain there long 
After a short timo they just fade away and disappear 

Dangers that Beset the Soul 

Rarely docs an Ao regard illness ns due to physical 
causes So used is he to blaming on tsungrem all the evils 
that happen to him that, should he m any case not do so, 
ho thinks it necessary to explain to the tsungrem that m this 
particular instance lie docs not hold them responsible — for 
they naturally expect him to blamo them and, unless 
reassured, arc likely to bo angry at the unjust charge the} 
think ho is sure to make against them If, therefore, n man, 
obviousl} through his own carelessness, cuts himself with 
a " dao ” wlulo in his fields, ho gets an old man to perform 
the Aphachang (C and 51) ccrcmon} as soon as begets home 
The old man goes outside the village fence and offers a httlo 

1 CJ The Sena A ngn* p 212 Brown Mtlanettan* and Poljntetant 
p IPo I roirr op cit I 103 2GO (New Cu nea) 405 (V Melanesia) II 
JO (Maori) 238 (Hervej Islands) but in none of tl eso cases is it sail that 
there 5a no sexual intercourse but tl e modern spiritualist wl o appears to 
ngm with tl o \o and tlio 1 aciflc Islander a* to tho similarity of tl«j next 
worl 1 to tl is does agreo with tl e Ao as to tl e absence of sexuahtv tide 
Lawrence Sptntuatwm among Cnthtfd and Savaje Race* pp 8 10 03 
— J H H 
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in this way Its owner at once falls ill, and if his soul is 
not restored to him ho will die A “ medicine min ” is 
called in without delay Having taken tho omens by 
gazing into a leaf cup of “ madhu,” or in whatever way 
lie favours, he announces that the sick man’s soul has been 
caught by a tsungrem at such and such a spot Further 
omen taking 13 necessary to find out how much the tsungrem 
will accept for the soul This decided, after much hard 
and skilful bargaining with the tsungrem (at least that is 
how the “ medicine man ” describes tho proceedings, which 
are inaudible to tho onlookers), jet ngam the omens have 
to be taken to decide from whose hand the gift is likely to 
be acceptable The sick man can never make the offering 
himself Sometimes the * medicine man ” announces that 
a very simple ceremony is all that is required, at any rate 
to start with One of tho household, previously selected 
by omen, ties up some fermented nee in a leaf and waves 
it clockwise over the patient, six times for a man and five 
times for a woman , 1 counting aloud as he does so Then 
tho patient with his finger puts a little of his spittle on the 
leaf parcel, which is carefully kept and watched If tho 
fermented nco remains sweet and good tho patient will 
recover, but if it goes bad and smells lie will get worse 
Should this happen the " medicine man ” is called m again, 
and goes a second time through tho whole performance of 
diagnosing the case, bargaining with the tsungrem and select 
ing someone to offer tho sacrifice The man upon whom 
tho choice falls announces the evening before what I10 is 
going to do He must remain chasto that mglit, or the 
tsungrem wall take his soul in exchange for the patient’s 
next day In the morning he goes to tlic house where tho 
sick man is lying A “ cliunga ” of “ madhu ” is offered 
to him Holding tho “ chunga ” in his hand lie addresses 
the tsungrem as follows “ So and so (naming the patient) 

* Six lor a man and fivo for a woman is a favourite numerical rating 
with Nagas Tho Knlyo Ivengyu dead when broken up for the separating , 
of tl eir bones 1 avo to ha\ o all tho bones carefully sougl t for and counter! 
five bone pickers being tl o minimum number for a woman s corpse and 
six for that of a man Cf alio Mills The Lhota ISaya* pp 134 13o 
and Tl e Set 1 a A aqae, pp 218 233 By tbo Somas after a successful raid 
six scraps of meat are laid out for the slayer and fivo for the slam (i&itf , 
p 178)— J H I! 
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has been cauglit by y6u I am going to take you such and 
such an offering If you let me take lnm bach we shall 
both be well spoken of ” With these words he pours some 
of the “ madhu ” on the ground and drinks the rest He 
is then handed a fowl — a cook if a sow is to be sacrificed, 
and a hen if a castrated pig is the victim — which ho waves 
over the patient, repeating the above prayer again This 
fowl he takes outside the house and begins to pluck alive, 
announcing as he does so the object of the sacrifice After 
he has finished speaking he pulls out six more bunches of 
feathers (or five if the patient is a woman) ’and cuts the 
bird’s throat The omens as to the success or failure of 
the ceremony are taken from the entrails The pig » 
then lulled and its liver and that of the fowl chopped into 
little pieces and thrown on tho ground with an invitation 
to the tsungrem to come and eat All then eat tho rest of 
tho pig and the fowl, save tho patient, who may not partake 
of the latter In cases of more serious illness a ceremony 
called Sentungr (C) or Ralichar (M) is performed at the 
actual spot, according to the “ medicine man,” where the 
isungrem caught the patient’s soul The object is to get 
the sick man’s soul out of the clutches of the tsungrem nod 
lead it back to its owner The diagnosis and bargaining 
being over, and the sacnficer, 'who must be an old man, 
selected, on the morning of the sacrifice he first offers two 
eggs (Chongli custom) or two Bmall chickens (Mong^n 
custom), one at each end of the mam village street, and 
returns to the sick man’s house The patient is made to 
sit up, and the fowl and egg winch are to be taken an ay 
and offered are waved over him — six times for a man and 
fivo times for a woman — by the old man, who counts aloud 
The patient’s face is washed with a little water by tho 
old man, who concludes the ceremony in the house vat 
tho words “ So and so (naming tho ‘ medicine man ’) e®? 3 
this offering must be made Accept it and let tho man* 
soul go quickly' ” Then the old man, accompanied by 
least one member of the household, goes to tlio place where 
the patient’s soul is being held to ransom Tho cock 
killed in the usual way and its liver and the egg left for 
tho i&ungrem, with a prayer that tho patient’s soul may 
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released. A fire is lighted and the rest of the fowl eaten 
by the old man and those with him. In addition to the 
egg and liver the tsungrem is given “ madhu,” rice, chillies, 
a piece of ceremonially pure dried meat , 1 a broken pot, 
and, very likely, tliread, cotton wool, wooden chabili and 
so on — in fact whatever was bargained for originally. The 
sacrifice and meal over, the old man says aloud : “ He has 
gone on ahead,” and all go back to the house. Just beforo 
they re-enter all shout : “ He has returned.” 2 

The only occasion on winch a scapegoat chicken, which 
is such a familiar "feature*- of. Sema and Lkota soul-calling 
ceremonies, is released appears to be at a Chongli ceremony 
called Tanecha (soul-calling), which is usually performed 
only for infants, and very rarely for grown-ups. If an 
infant is sickly and ailing, enquiries are made, and it can 
generally be discovered that the pregnant mother had 
stumbled or jabbed her foot against a stone at some spot. 
There, announces the 1 “ medicine-man,” a tsungrem seized 
the unborn child’s soul 3 and there a sacrifice must bo 
offered. A castrated pig and a hen are required for a 
boy, and a sow and a cock for a girl, and in addition a 
little scapegoat chicken for a child of either sex. The 
sacrificer is accompanied by two or three members of the 
household. As he approaches tho spot bo picks up a stone 
and throws it in front of him, saying to the tsungrem : “I* 
have brought a pig and a fowl to-day and have come for, 
the soul of so-and-so. You go beforo I reach the spot.” 
The party then shout that the tsungrem has gone. The 
sacrificer first makes a tiny fence of six sticks (or five, if 
the patient bo a girl). At the right-hand end of tho fence 
he lays six little leaf-plates of meat, rice and ginger, and 
at the left end five plates. With each collection of plates 
he places a leaf-cup of “ madhu,” and says : “ O tsungrem, 
let the male eat the six portions to the right, and the female 

1 E\ ery Ao keeps in Ins hou«e for occasions like tins a small store of 
dried meat from an animal, usually a pig. killed when the household was 
particularly prosperous and entirely free from defilement — J. P. M 

1 Cf. Milne [Home oj an Eastern Clan, p. 2S7) on the Palaung method 
of recalling the soul — J . H H 

This, it will be noted, is entirely inconsistent with the theory (see 
p. 224 supra) that a child receives Its soul at birth, tattle discrepancies 
of this sort do not worry a Naga m the least. — J. P. M. 
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his journey He takes the offering m a basket to lus house 
and m the morning announces what dreams he has had 
Another method is as follows A suitable “medicine- 
man,” with a reputation for this lino of business is engaged 
beforehand The patient, or one of his household acting 
for him, procures a cock with a fine long tail and no white 
spots, a new pot and a large piece of pork, say about five 
pounds " Madhu ” is prepared with rice cooked on a 
fire lighted with a fire thong or with quartz and iron If 
the “ madhu ” is good and not sour it is a favourable omerf 
On the day of the offering } he cuts three new bamboo 
“ chungas,” collects am leaves and makes a bamboo basket 
for thq cock In preparation for the arrival of the “ medi 
cine man ” ho puts the cock into the basket and fills two 
of the new ** chungas ” with “ madhu ” and one with boiled 
rice The “ medicine man ” arrives and, on the principle 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire, begins operations 
with a hearty ideal of rice and pork, washed down with 
“ madhu ” The articles for the offering are then set apart 
The nee m the “ chunga ” is made up mto a leaf parcel, 
the new pot is filled with raw pork and covered over with 
am leaves > in a cloth are wrapped about three pounds of 
rice, three pieces of dried fish and some ginger, and with 
the other tilings are put three chabili and a * dao ” In 
addition, the patient supphes for the tiya a full set of male 
clothes and ornaments in one basket, and for the hya's % 
wife a full sot of female clothes and ornaments in another 
basket 1 These preparations complete, the “ medicme 
man ” addresses the patient’s tiya and says “ Look what 
I am bringing for you Wait for me at the gate of your 
village ” The “ medicine man ” then scatters three hand 
fuls of raw rice and a piece of ginger to lus right, and the 
.same to Jus Jeift This is for lus own tij/a Then he puts 
the offering into a big carrying basket, naming each article 
aloud as he does so Omens are then taken to see if the 
visit to the tiya will bo successful, and finally the " medicine 
man ’ tops the load with a bundle of six am leaves and 
takes it home with him to lus house Both the patient’s 

1 Cf the proceedings in tlie Angami £uu coromony described in the 
J UJL I Vol LIT (p 03) — J II II 
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and the “ medicine man’s ” dreams are important that night 
At dawn next day the “ medicine man ” examines the things 
m the load If the boiled nco is sour it means that the 
ttya has accepted and eaten it If there are specks of dirt 
in the bundle of six am leaves it is a bad omen He 
then goes to the patient and anndunces the result of his 
visit to the hya, and returns all the offering except one 
cloth, the cock, the pot and the eatables, which are his 
perquisites Both the patient and the “ medicine roan 
are “ genna ” They must eat in their own houses for 
six days and may not leave the village land for twelve 
days 

A man who has a stomach ache often blames the hlsvvg 
of some fnend whom he has visited frequently of late 
He goes to the fnend’s house and tells him of his trouble 
The friend then holds a “ chunga ” of “ madhu ’ in his le 
hand and waves a brand over it, saying “ May my 
not torment this man ” The afflicted one drinks t e 
“madhu” and is cured Or he may go to the fnend s 
house, eat a little rice and place three little heaps of rice 
on the three stones of the hearth Or again he may gc 
his friend to stroke his stomach and tell his kitsung not 0 
afflict him Often it is impossible to say whose foisting® 
to blame In that case the patient’s wife or one of ® 
household puts a sword bean seed into the fire When » 
bursts with a pop she says “The Jttsung has gone fln 
picks it up and drops it into a leaf cup of water she 1® 
holding in her hand She waves this over the patient & n 
rubs Ins stomach He spits and she says “Whatever 
foisting you may he, go now ” She then throws away t 
leaf cup of water containing the seed outside the house 
A simpler method than this is to take six pieces of charcoa 
or six little leaf parcels of rice (five, if the patient be a 
woman) spit on them wave them over the patient 0 
the folsung to go, and throw them away If a man 6 own 
folsung troubles him it is considered enough to promise 
better offerings in future After all if it prove incorngi c 
it can always be sold 1 

1 TuZep 223 supra — J P M 
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The dead are believed sometimes to draw away the souls 
o! the living and so cause them to waste away 1 A dead 
parent, it is held, will try to attract to himself the living 
child for whom, he longs 2 It is a bad sign if the dead appear 
often m dreams, for it means that their souls are visiting 
the earth A “ medicine man ” who diagnoses a case of 
illness as due to the influence of the dead recommends 
that a present be sent through another “ medicine man ” 
who is known to have the power of reaching the dead 3 
This ceremony is known as “ going to the dead ** (Many 
yenyol G, Mangyenua M) The “ medicine man ” is given 
a present of food and the dead man’s ornaments to take 
away for the night In the morning he returns the orna 
ments, having kept the food as his perquisite, and reports 
on his visit to the next world Usually he says that he met 
the dead man and persuaded him with the aid of the present 
to release the patient’s soul Sometimes he frankly admits 
that he has failed It is not always love that causes a dead 
man to draw a soul away from earth Sometimes a man’s 
illness may be due to the capture of his soul by a dead 
enemy As he is almost always unable to obtain the loan 
of the dead man’s ornaments for the rite, he sends an extra 
large present of food as a ransom If this does not have the 
desired effect the patient dies 

The Ao, like all Nagas with whom I am acquainted 
believes that if a man be laughed at, or talked about much, 
whether for good or for ill, he will suffer 4 He will lose his 
appetite, his head will ache and lus hair will lose its gloss 
If the “ medicine man ” can give no indication as to what 
village is responsible, the patient makes a sacrifice with a 
general intention He plucks a fine cock alive and says 
“ May the speech of people be earned away by water and 
wind, and ahght on stones and trees ” The bird is killed 
bj having its throat cut and the omens are taken as usual 

1 Cf The Serna Isagas p 198 So m British I\ew Guinea ghosts make 
people ill bv stealing their souls (Frazer op at I 197)— J H H 

* So in the ISew Hebrides the soul of the mother m Halangn draws 
away that of her surviving child (Codrtngton op eit p 209) — J U H 

* Cf Codrington foe etl — J H II 

* Cf 27 t A> gai u Nagas pp 63 252 TIeSemahagas p 212 tq — 
J II H 
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The patient cooks and eats the meat in the outer room, and 
the pot is either thrown away (Chongli custom) or at any 
rate carefully washed (Mongsen custom) The sacnficer is 
** genna ” for seven days among the Chongli and six clays 
among the Mongsen If the “ medicine man ” can specify 
the village in which the patient has been talked about 
the latter, besides sacrificing a cock, washes in the nearest 
pond he can find to the offending village If the actual 
“ morung ” responsible is known, the patient goes to the 
house of the “ morung " U ngr, that is to say, the titular hea 
of the “ morung ” councillors, and obtains a “ chunga 0 
water, winch he takes home A wnsh with tins water 
cures hi m Or he can demand a cock, which lias to 0 
given, tins he takes home and plucks alive as he wa u 
down Ins own village street, praying that the speech 0 
men may be taken away from him He cuts its throi 
in front of his own house and takes the omens as usua 
After this he is “ genna ” for six days 

It* is not only spirits and human beings that can afflic 
a man’s soul Wild animals are supposed to emit a curious 
evil influence, which the Chongli call shra, and the Mongsen 
sara Perhaps a man may complain of a head ache an 
pains 111 his joints after bringing home a tiger 8 lull ho 33 
found or after lolling some animal himself A “ medicine 
man,” on being consulted, says that the man’s soul is being 
attacked by the soul of the animal An old man of e 
sick man’s clan sacrifices a fowl , 1 or, m very serious cna » 
a black dog outside the village, and hangs up at the P 1 
where the sacrifice was performed a rough basket and r g 
reprpsentation of tlie wold animal responsible Soraeti ^ 
a fnend standing by when game is killed wall be nttac e 
instead of the killer But in the case of animals a ^ 
there is no danger for anyone, for the report of the £“ 


1 So pi Isew Guinea sacrifices are sometimes ofleretl to the ( ^ gt 
nn mals (Frazer op ett I 239) Possiblj tl e idea tinderlj mR < 
tl e animals are ml abited bv ghosts as in tl e Solomon Islands (too 
op ett p 179) wl ere offerings are made for certain si arks and ri n0 ^d 
personal bonds with (sharks as Aos with leopards It mnj be «' ffl tli 
that the Angami sometimes seem to regard wild animals ss _?“I| 
super] uninn attributes (urfe The Anyai it A agas, p 210) — J *' 1 
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frightens away the animal’s soul beforo it can do any 
harm . 1 


Witchcraft. 4 

Though the influences of the spirit ‘world so frequently 
injure his soul, and through liis soul -his body, it is very 
rarely that an Ao attempts to direct these powers against 
an enemy. True, as a rule, he takes care not to leave the 
trimmings of his hair and the parings of his 'nails about, 
but I have never heard of anyone trying to work magic 
with such leavings. Peoplo like, however, to retain some 
hold over anything which has been in very intimate contact 
with them. The owner usually keeps a thread from a 
cloth and a shaving from the handle of a “ dao ” which 
he sells. Similarly a few eyelashes of an animal disposed 
of are kept . 2 Bewitching through models is very rare now’, 
but was apparently commoner once. The old custom was 
to make a wooden image of an enemy in another village 
and spear it and cut off its head. The only recent cash of * 
a similar nature that I have heard of occurred some seven 
or eight years ago in Chuchu Yimlang. There is a never- 
ending feud between Chuchu Yimlang and Mongsenyimti, 
and at the time the undying spark had been fanned into a 

1 This idea of the report of a gun frightening away the spirit of the 
dead, or any spirits (e g of tigers) which may be waiting to waylay the 
passing soul, is found among most Nngas (2 he Angam 1 Nagas, p. 227), 
and a number of neighbouring tribes The Assamese state that spirits 
fear gun fire, and let off guns to frighten away the spirits of the forest 
(Benudhnr Raikhowar, Assamese Demonology, p 20); the Chaktna of the 
Chittagong HU1 Tracts, like the Angnmi, let off guns at funerals (Lewin, 
op eit , p 1B6), and the Siyins of the Chin Hills (Carey and Tuck, op eit , 
p. 193), like the Maoris (Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maon,dp 221). 
and the Kafirs of Kafiristan (J R A I , XXVII 77) The Lepchas do 
the same, though, according to Hooker, who records it (Himalayan Journals, 

I v. 129), it is “ to announce to the gods the departure of the spirit," 
and thus too the Dusun are reported (Evans, Among Primitne Peoples 
tn Borneo, p 120) to fire a gun before ascending Kiiubalu, the hill of the 
dead, to warn the ghosts of the approach of. mortals In other cases, 
lion ever, the firing of guns is clearly to frighten off the spirits, and so 
guns are fired to drive off ghostB by the Shan3 (Frazer, Golden Bough, 

IX 116), and in West Africa (Leonard, 27ie Lower Niger and t Is Tribes, 
p 176), while Frazer { loc eit ) give3 a large number of eases, mostly in 
Asia, m which they are fired to drive away spirits causing sickness, and 
(ibid , and XI 71) se\ eral in Europe where the same means is used to 
scare witches — J. H. H. 

2 Vide p. 105 supra. — J. P. M 
R 
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lame by a dispute between them ns' to tlie fishing rights 
n the Jiang ( stream. Chuchu Yimlnng made six wooden 
mngos of Ivikmsangba, Nnngmirenba and Yungkungmar, 
:lio i protagonists on tho Mongsenyimti side, and their 
respective wives. These \tcro put In one of tho “ monings 
ind addressed by namo* t and laughed at "and spat at by 
tho young bucks, and fervent hopes were expressed that . 
they would die, it being intended to behead tho images 
eventually, I. believe. But beforo any results could be 
observed they were confiscated by Government and their 
makers suitably dealt with. 1 

A11 old way of injuring a villnge with whom you were at 
war was somehow to place in it (usually through the agency 
of a benevolent neutral) an egg on which you had blown, 
with an appropriate prayer that tho enemy bo struck bun 
and deaf and become feeble. The IConyaks have a similar 
custom. In Jammry 1923 Itnmaliu complained to me tna 
a Tangsa man had placed such an egg in their village, an 
■poirttcd out that this indicated a coming attack either fro® 
Tangsa or their friends Yungya. Within a month tie 
latter village had taken a Kamahu head and only throug 
bad staff work had failed to tako a great many more. 

• Sometimes black magic is used for the public benefit 0 
punish an unknown offender. For instance, if granan 
are maliciously fired by someone unknown the viiSo 
priest will drop somo of tho burnt grain into each of ie 
village springs, with a prayer that tho incendiary 
Aim if -he drinks of that water. Or a man who=o mit ^ 
has been killed by someone unknown will put a little scr. P 
of the meat into each spring with a'similar prayer, havuj 
previously announced to tho councillors liis intention 
doing so. 

1 This was when I was at Mohokchung They told mo that of 
tion was to decapitate the figures ultimately, and one . r t ml n guilty 
the beheading in 1643 of the eftigy of Lord Traquair, who had 
of high treason, when the culprit luraself could not be caught (r *“ f cf 
Uon of the King's Entertainment into Scotland, on .SViftmfay W* . 
August, 1641 — “ If any man be accused of High Treason, and nje 
it, and after be convicted, it is a law among them that his . cU ( 
be cut in wood, and brought upon the scaffold . . . and there 1 j 
i, off its wood en head ”) — J. H. H 

„ See illustration facing p 24S — J. P, M 
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1 Religious Officials. 

The Ao knows nothing of any priestly caste, or priesthood, 
upon which special powers have been t conferred * by .corise- 
cration. For thp simple ceremonies o^tho home and 'field 
a man acts as his own priest. For ceremonies such as the 
mithan sacrifice, where the clan os a whole is concerned’ 
one of the clan priests (Putir 1 C ; . Patir M) is called in. 
These are old men who have been councillo'rs, and their 
qualifications are age, experience and freedom from serious'* 
deformity. Often they are spoken of as Nokr, a wide ternr, 
sometimes used for the priests, sometimes for -the, old men' 
who have not been selected for the priesthood, ahd some- 
times for these old men and the priests together. * Each 
dan In a village may have from one to four or more priests,’ 
the numbers varying from village to village. All the clan 
priests combined make up the board of village priests,* 
who are likewise called Putir or Patir. Just as in each 
minden of Chongh Talar there is a Tatar Vngr ,* so among . 
the Putir there is a Puti XJu.gr of the Pongen phratry. The 
corresponding official among the Mongsen is called Pali 
Sungba . Public opinion dictates who among the old men 
are fitted to be priests. Attached to each priest is another 
old man who acts as Ills assistant (Pulibang C ; • Patibang M). 
.For ceremonies at rather distant stones the assistant, who 
is usually the less ancient and infirm of the two, frequently 
acts instead of the priest. On the death of a priest his 
assistant takes Iris place, and a new assistant is chosen. 

A simple ceremony is performed by a new priest to celebrate 
his entry into office. He kills a cock in front of his house 
and announces that * he is following the customs of his 
ancestors. Then he distributes little presents of meat 
among 'ioe diner priests rnrh ^iuu -village vmmolburs, msh 
receives their congratulations and good wishes in exchange. 
For most village ceremonies the priests take it in turn *' 

1 This word, like the Lbota equivalent puti, is perhaps connected with 
theSmmesewoTd pouti, vide LaLoubfeie.JZoi/auirtede Siam, II. 1 — -J II H 

* In a village consisting of a Chongh “ kliel ” and a Mongsen “ khel,” 

each “ Lhel ” will have a separate board of priests — J. P. M , 

* See p, 183 supra.— J. P. M. • ' 
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to act, but at tlio bigger festivals they aro all expected to 
be present 


“ -Medicine men " 

*' Medicine men,” though I havo used tho w ord through 
out as a convenient term is really a misnomer for the*c 
persons, for w omen as well ns men follow tins profession 
This is one of tho points which distinguishes them from t * 
priests, with whom they aro in no wise to bo confu'ci 
Thar duties aro different and their powers are didcnn 
A “ medicine man ” w ill snj w lint sacrifico is neces«nrj in 
a certain case, but a priest, or a pm ate person nc tjV 
temporarily as a priest offers it (unless, of course, 
offering has to be convened to tho other world 3 w en 
another ' medicine man ” is called in) Roughlv ^P 0 " 1 in 
the priests and pnvato individuals acting ns priests esm 
on tho normal religious life of tho community , tho " men ictre 
man" being called in only to deal with the nbnortn-v 
Wcro sickness and sorrow to cense, tho " medicine nitm 
would find himself out of work A " medicine man 
Chongh is called arasentsttr, and in Mongscn rachenhr ^ 
these terms mean *' extractor of dirt," and refer to t f 
pretended power of sucl ing out of men’s hodv bi s 
stono or wood or lumps of hair, or whatever nnj l* 5 c< \ f 
ing pain Taticnts aro fairly frequcntl) treated m ^ 
waj, but tlio pmctico does not seem to lm ncarh as <- on * ^ 
ns it is among the Scmns and Lhotas The part of the ^ 
whero tho " dirt " is supposed to l>e lias first to l*c ru ^ 
with wild mint and is then mnssagid and sucked ^ 
lowers which an Ao "medicineman” mostlv a‘*' c ^ , 
arc thoso of taking omens bj ccrtnin methods {eg P 1 ^ 
into liquid, pulling am loaves to piece-* or breaking ^ ^ 
smelling ginger 3 ) travelling to tho next world citi^r 
trance or in a dream or even talking with tsungfem 1 ^ 
waking state In tho latter perfonnaneo, ncedk « 
onl> tho " medicine man's " half of the convrrsati 
nudibh to tho*c pri^ont The usual method of lmng»V 

1 hoo too tint hrinM rult Tht Stirm \avnt • r ll umnwl ‘j j J 

* j HHgupra — J | M • | SH i"/' 1 * 
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tho trance state is to gaze into a lcaf-cup of "madhu.” 
The “ medicine -man ” falls back unconscious and bis 
muscles become more or less rigid. After a time I 10 is 
brought to by his friends; a kind of wild mint ( Isinginang - 
pera C; nangpera M) is put on his ears, his nose and the 
top of Ws head, and his arms and legs are rubbed with it ; 
some of the powdered leaf is blown up his nose. On recover- 
ing consciousness ho describes his journey to the other 
world. If he speaks of having seen the patient’s mithan 
he means the patient’s soul, for it is the mithan-soul which 
lives in the sky-world. 1 Some “ mcdicine-men ” > boast 
that they have special friends among tho tiya, whose houses 
they always make a point of visiting, and of whom thoy 
speak quite familiarly by Ao names. Naturally it is the 
tiya language that they talk to these friends, a tonguo which is 
said to resemble Pliom or Konyak, rather than Ao. While 
many "medicine-men,” I think, do go into some sort of 
trance, thcro are undoubtedly a number of frauds.^ For 
instance, an Ungma man visited a patient in Kabza and 
wont into a trance for the purposo of interviewing his tiya. 
Unfortunately he selected a corner of the house which was 
swarming with fleas. Flesh and blood could not stand it 
and ho simply had to scratch in tho middle of his tranco. 
Tho stance then came to an abrupt, and, for the fraudulent 
“ medicine-man,’’ unprofitable end. Another performance 
which is pure fraud from beginning to epd is the smelling 
out of thieves, a practice severely discouraged by Govern- 
ment. The “ medicine-man ” gazes into a leaf of " madliu ” 
while tho man from whom tho goods were stolen mentions 
one after another the 'people whom he suspects. 'When tho 
name of the man whom the " medicine-man ” ha3 previously 
noted in his own mind as the most likely is reached ho 
declares that the spirits have told him that that is the guilty 
man. Needless to say, the spirits are quite often right, 
but they arc also quite often wrong. The next thing is to 
find out where tho swag has been hidden. Hero, too, the 
same method is pursued of suggesting likely places to tho 
“ medicine-man.” He usually assents at the mention of 
1 See p. 224 supra. — J. I\ M. 
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Bomething pretty vague, such as “ in the jungle ” or “ below 
the village ” I have never heard of anything actually 
being found by this method Some years ago there lived 
a famous “ medicine man ” in Yongyimsen He prospered 
exceedingly till one day he was called m professionally by 
Akhoia, always a pretty wideawake village AkhOia was 
always being burnt accidentally, and the inhabitants 
wanted to know why The Yongyimsen “ medicine man 
had no hesitation in saying that the root of the trouble 
was an evil stone somewhere m the village, a short distance 
below the surface of the ground This he undertook to 
find and remove in the morning in consideration of a l' ir S e 
present of beef and pork That night a man w lio happened 
to be sitting out on his house platform in the shadow saw 
the “ medicine man ” steal out of the house where he was 
staying and begin to dig industriously at the Bide of the 
village street The watcher’s curiosity was aroused an 
waiting till the “ medicine man ” had gone back to bed 
he went and dug in the same place He quickly found a 
smooth black stone, which he duly handed over to the 
elders m the morning with an explanation of how he In 
obtained it “Nothing was said At the appointed hocr 
the “ medicine man ” gathered the village round him an 
after much searching and questioning of spirits, indica c 
the scene of his previous night’s operations as the ?P° 
where the evil stone lay He then began to dig He u 
and dug and the confident look began to fade from his face 
to be succeeded by one of puzzled dismay When they 
had enjoyed the fun long enough, the elders produced e 
stone and asked him if by any chance that was what ® 
was looking for Then they told him what they thoug 
of him in no measured tones A fine of cattle was deman 
which he could not pay, so his relations sold his son as 
slave and bought the necessary ppimals out of the procccu- 
The son was freed when the British took over the coun n 
and for obvious reasons not wishing to live in Yongyu n * en ' 
took up his abode in Chungtia There he follows clo ell 
rather too closely, I think — in his father’s footsteps 
visits sick people and dreams about them For so® 
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reason he has an enormous reputation, especially among 
women, and people null pay h i m up to Rs 40 for a visit — • 
far more than I have ever heard of being given to any 
other “ medicine man ** (The usual professional fee is 
more like a couple of rupees worth of eatables ) Of course 
a fair proportion of his clients recover in the ordinary 
course of nature Every such case is put down to lus skill, 
and deaths are either ignored or explained away. He is a 
very fly bird One of my interpreters was persuaded by 
his wife to call him in He came but said his dream told 
hun nothing, and refused a fee It is safer, on the whole 
not to try tricks with intelligent interpreters who are ic 
the habit of talking things over with the Sahib and asking 
his opmion 

The first sign that a person is endowed with the powers 
of a “ medicine man ” is a tendency for him or her to 
talk incoherently and converse with spirits, especially at 
tho new or full moon Such a person acquires a familiar 
animal just as a Lhota raisen does 1 Ho knows, it is said, 
the whereabouts of his familiar, and if his familiar bo wounded 
injuries appear on corresponding parts of the man’s or 
woman’s body If the familiar be killed, the “ medicine 
man ” must acquire a new one or he will die too Even 
the acquisition of a new one will not save him indefinitely, 
for a man can only survive the death of six, and a woman 
the death of five familiars The first familiar acquired is a 
leopard cat 2 This will grow into a leopard or tiger as the 
man’s powers grow, provided the familiar can pass the 
necessary # ordeal ? This is severe On Piyongkong, a 
sinking peak lq the Thom country, lives the King of the 
Tigers, a monster of its land At intervals all familiars are 
summoned to do obeisance to hi m None may come empty 
handed . All bring according to their powers, leopard- 
cats presenting fowls, an(l, the stronger leopards and tigers 
pigs and cattle They dance round the lung, who sits m 
the middle with # his huge mouth open, into which each 

1 Vide The Lhota A agat p 164 — J P AI 

> A great warrior though not a ‘ medicine man,’ may have a leopard 
cat or small leopard as a familiar — J P M 
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familiar throws his offering 'If these do not appease the 
King’s hunger, which is great, he finishes off the meal by 
devouring one or two of the dancers The dance over the 
ordeal begins There is a deep chasm, it is said, in the 
mountain Across this a single bamboo is placed, held at 
the ends by two leopards, which keep twisting and turning 
it Any leopard cat which wishes to become a full blown 
leopard or tiger must cross this bridge and drink at a certain 


spring 

The most famous “ medicine man ” in the Ao country 
is Tsoknungtemslu of Ungr It is said that several times 
persons who have laughed at him and expressed disbelief 
in his powers have been told that they would meet Ius 
leopard at ascertain spot and have done so The animal is 
oven said to wander round his house and come to lum for 


scraps of meat In 1914 Akhoia nnged and killed Ins 
leopard Tsoknungtemshi developed ulcers corresponding 
• f to the wounds on his familiar’s body and sores appeirca 
in bis mouth corresponding to the places where a stick bad 
been fixed to keep the dead leopard’s jaws open Ho saved 
his life by procuring another leopard and drinking ao 
infusion of scrapings from the “ daos ” and spears with 
winch his animal had been killed In 1917 a sick man 


went to consult Tsoknungtemshi and slept in his hou a c 
He woke up to find Tsoknungtemshi talking in a strange 
tongue to hi3 leopard, which was sitting by him licking 
his arm* In 1921 Akhoia trapped a leopardess, and T*ok 
nungtemshi appeared with a badly swollen eye He c * 
plained that Ins leopard had been jpst behind tho female 
when if entered the trap, and that as th(j trap closed the 
spring had caught him a blow in the eye Pangrimw 0 
"Ungma is another leopard man of note 1 Though a Christian 
lie does not doubt for a moment the existence of hisfamihan 
and is reported often to have directed to the carcases t c 
owners of animals lulled by it ’It is Ins invariable P nctltP 
to hurry' off at once whenever lie hears that a leopard | ,aS 
been lulled near, in order to see whether it as his that m* 3 
come to an untimely end He will know -it at once, be 


1 I tde The Sema Nagat, p 203 n — J II ’ll 
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says, because be has .lost most of his teeth and his leopard 
Trill therefore have lost most of its too. Another leopard* 
man who has nearly come to a bad end more than once is 
Mayangnungba of Longmisa. On one occasion the leopard 
of Mohmgba, a Sangtam of Thungarr, killed a pig on Long- 
misa land, and invited Mayangnungba’s leopard to come 
and share in the feast. But the latter was afraid to do so, 
luckily for himself. For Samanambd sat up over the kill 
and shot the leopard of Molungba, who died within six 
days. On another occasion Longmisa ringed three leopards, 
those of Mayangnungba, Puthiri of Longmisa and a Sangtam. 
Mayangnungba and Puthiri’s leopards escaped with diffi- 
culty and the bruises which Appeared on their owners’ 
bodies showed the hard struggle they had had; the Sang- 
tam’s leopard was killed and he died as a result. It is 
believed that when a “ medicine-man ” dies his leopard 
dies too. There jvas an old woman of Waromung \\ho*e 
leopard was said to come into her house, It is reported 
that when she died the leopard was found lying dead a few 
yards from the platform at tho back of her boti-e. A final, 
and particularly good / example I will ouote from a nawr mi/t 
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Murromi, a transfrontier village in unexplored country 
where* all the population are said to be were tigers 
It was reported that he claimed in private to be identical 
with the tiger that first escaped, hut he would not admit 
this to me, and there was indeed another and more likely 
candidate to this rather doubtful honour This was an Ao 
named Imtong lippa of Changki While this heat was 
going on three miles .away, he was behaving like a lunatic 
in the house of pnc of the hospital servants at Mokohcftung 
During his possession he identified himself with one of tho 
tigers being hunted and stated that one of them was wounded 
and speared, that he himself was hit with a stick (the 
Ao meth6d of beating entailed the throwing of sticks and 
stones and abuse incessantly to make the tiger come ou t) 
He laid a rolled mat to represent a fence and six times leapt 
across it He ate ginger and drank a whole bamboo ‘ chungft 
(about a bucketful) of water, after which he said that he 
had escaped with two other tigers after crossing a stream, 
and was hiding in a hole, but » that one tigress, a trans 
frontier woman, had been speared in the side (in pornt ot 
fact she had been speared in the neck) and had been Mt 
behind and" would die (We shot tkejigress m the end ) 
He said tlierb were four tigers surrouSdctf 1 Chekiye 
six Four actually were seen, however, two grown and two 
half or three quarters grown Theije may have been other 1 , 
but it is not very likely Some sixteen cattle had heen 
killed in two days This account I took down after return 
mg from the beat, on the same day, from an eyc-witne'8 o 
Imtong hppa’s exhibition, ubich uas seen and watched b} 
a large number of men, both reliable and otherwise! in their 
accounts of it ” , 

Another curious and strongly held belief about tigers 
leopards is that an animal will select some particular person 
and pursue him relentlessly *If a man finds a leopard 
or tiger’s tracks coVering Ins own in tho jungle he know* tha 
the animal is measuring his footprint with its paw to sec 
it is big enough to tackle him He believes, too that » 
will lick up his spittle and eat tho remains of any food he may 
leave about after a meal in the jungle A man who * 
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dogged in this way from time' to time cuts through a sapling 
with one stroke of his “ dao ” as he goes along, selecting the 
largest he can possibly manage, for the ‘animal notes these 
saplings and may give up the pursuit if he judges the man’s 
strength to be dangerously great. The following story will 
illustrate the belief,' and tho proper procedure for a man so 
troubled. Some years ago Yimpukyimba of Waromung, 
' while on his way home from Nolipoyimchen, was attacked by 
a leopard soon after leaving the latter village. Tho animal 
was driven off, but hung round the party till they got home. 
At night Yimpukyimba’8 relations kept watch and saw the 
leopard enter tho village and steal towards his house. Again 
it was driven off. It was clear by this time that the leopard 
was relentlessly ’ set on getting its victim. The three 
travellers therefore threw away, as belonging to the leopard, 
all they wero wearing on the day they met it. Then they 
consulted a “ medicine-man ” and six days later went into 
the jungle and sacrificed a dog, with a prayer that the 
leopard would accept it instead of them. The carcase they 
■ left on a little bamboo platform, and withdrew a short dis- 
tance to watch. The leopard accepted the offering, for it 
was seen to come^and lake the dog. Yimpukyimba was 
never worried *by it again and lived till 1921 .* Cases of this 
sort are fairly common.' One Longriziba of Yongyimsen 
sent in word to me orje day in 1919 to say that a leopard 
was dogging his footsteps wherever he went, and wa3 in the 
habit of spending the night under his house ; he had poured 
water on it through the floor, but the creature did not seem 
to mind. I unfortunately could not go myself, so I sent a very 
reliable interpreter to find out if there was any truth in the 
story. He returned and reported that he had himself kept 
jkb A flh .s.ttd s&bb fir junxnal rinse to the house atjaghL and^ to 
make doubly sure, had carefully looked lot, and found, its 
tracks in the morning. In 1923 households both at Satsekpa 
and Changki were troubled in tfiis wa$\ In one case the 
leopard, I was told, had more than once climbed on to the back 
, platform and the roof of the house. It was shot at and appar- 
ently wounded in the foot within two yards of the door. 
Whatover the facts may be, there can he no doubt as to the 
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belief of both Satsekpa and Cliangki in these curious haunt 
ings More than once the door was left open and a trap set 
in the outer room, the leopard’s quarry being well barricaded 
in the inner room On two occasions the villagers went so 
far as to bait a box trap with the hunted man instead of a 
goat, a most unpleasant position for him even with a good 
strong partition between his share of the trap and the 
leopard’s The leopard hung round on both occasions but 
would not enter I znay say that the villagers of Satsekpa 
and Changla who took an active part in the business arc all 
Christians The Satsekpa leopard was eventually shot in 
Tebruary 1924, a few feet from the ‘ haunted” mans 
house 


Public Ceremonies 

A large number of ceremonies, both public and private 
have already been described under their appropriate head 
mgs, and certain features common to all or nearly all of 
them will have been noted The “ madhu,” which plays a 
part in all of them, must be made in circumstances of cere 
momal purity from rice cooked on a fire lighted with a fire 
thong or quartz and iron, and not with foreign nntche3 
The man who is to perform the sacrifice must remain chaste 
the night before, and those concerned, whether a single 
household or a whole village, must refrain from mixing witli 
their fellow men for a certain time afterwards A householt 
under this prohibition is spoken of as anembong (C) or 
kimung (M), and a village is said to observe amung (C and M) 
The stnetness of the prohibition vanes mucli with the 
different ceremonies, and release from the restrictions r* 
often marked by a ceremonial bathing Throughout a 
ceremonies six is the special number for a man and five f® r 
a woman A fowl, usually a cool , is almost mvariflb \ 
sacrificed and alwajs in the same way It is plucked al irc 
while a prayer is offered* and its throat is then cut vith n 
little bamboo knife When the fluttering*? are over the ha'C 
of the stomach is opened and the entrails are extracted nn ( 
examined to see what tlicir state foretells When a P'S ** 
sacrificed it is stroked with a sharpened bamboo vbdo & 
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prayer is offered, and then stuck through the nght side till 
the bamboo reaches the heart 

A few public ceremonies remain to bo described One 
called Aobi (C and M) is performed annually in the spring 
During the cold weather the villagers have been wandering 
far and wide, trading, visiting and so on Nov all are back 
ready to settle down for a summer’s hard work in the fields 
All evil influence or infection picked up elsewhere m the cold 
weather must be got rid of A village pnest goes round the 
village praying that it may be cleansed and urging all to get 
rid of any evil they may have qbout them He is followed 
by his assistant carrying a basket, into which everyone throws 
something — usually a rag or a piece of dirty cotton wool — 
with the words “ "With this let all evil go ” Then the 
priest and his assistant go to a neighbouring stream and throw 
the load into it with a prayer that it may carry away all 
evil They sacrifice and eat a dog or pig and a fowl outside 
the village fence and fix a stick across the path Whoever 
from another village first posses tho stick will bnng all the 
evil upon himself 1 

In the event of a serious epidemic in the village, a cere 
mony called 1 Varaleptang (“pestilence hilling” C) or War a 
miytn (“ pestilence expelling ” M) is performed The men of 
tho village turn out, and bunt for and bnng in a live gibbon 
(They are very common and tamo m tho Ao country, where 
they are not eaten ) While all women and children remain 
in the houses with the doors shut the village priest drags 
it through the village In Mongsen villages the men all 
shout and hammer on the houses with the backs of their 
“ daos ” while this is going on m order to drive out tho 
pestilence 2 Tho whole village having been traversed, the 
priest kills the gibbon with a blow on the head, saying 
' We are driving out pestilence to day Go pestilence, 
w ith this gibbon ” Its head is cut off and stuck on a stick, 


1 CJ Tic Sana Nagas p 231 n Mills The Lhota Nagas p 130 
Marshall Tf e Karen People of Burma, p 241 Similarly tl e THado gets 
rid of a pest of bugs m his house bj wrapping one of them in a little parcel 
and slipping it into tho basket of a visitor —J H H 

* Cf The Angami The. uLepu “genna, The Angarni Nagas, p 208 — 

J If U 
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and its body split in two, and half set up on each side of tbe 
path. A stick is fixed across the path as a barrier, and no 
strangers may enter the village that day. The men all go, 
down to a stream and bathe, and- as soon as they retom 
the doors of the houses may be opened and the women and 
children may como out. ■ • , 

Another village ceremony is called YimhulamsH or 
Yungkungkiilam (C), or AyimkaMshi (M). A young bull 
is subscribed for by the whole* village and sacrificed about 
July. Some villages perform this ceremony every year 
for the good of the crops, others every two or three years, 
and others again only in years when no one in the village 
has performed a mithan sacrifice, for which it is regarded as 
a substitute. - . 

A ceremony ( Mangkotnrongtolok C ; Yimungiokchuk M), 
which clearly illustrates the belief that the tailing of beads 
brings prosperity, 1 is performed every year by the Chong 1 i, 
and by the Mongsen whenever the crops show signs of failing, 
or the village has to be purified after an “ apotia'” 2 death. 
The Chongli procedure is as follows : JThe war-leader sacrifices 
•» a cock in front of the^head-tree and lays offerings of meat an 
rice on the ground," with a prayer that the village may 
prosper and have good crops. Then he offers at the drn m 
another cock and a wild bird caught by the hoys of t ic 
“ morung ” in the jungle in the early morning. The drum 
is then beaten as if a head had been brought in. I® ® 
Mongsen village a village priest holds up a fowl in front 0 
the head-tree, and, naming all the villages with which »•* 
village is traditionally at war. prays that the young men ma) 
get heads from those villages and that the village crops 
may ho good. Finally he beheads the fowl as if it were an, 
enemy, and dances in triumph round the fluttering corpse- 
The head and body, with a stick run through them, arC 

1 The Karens are reported to state quite explicitly that the Vh~~' 
of human bemgs become a sort of pupa — sgheu — winch resembles ^ 

or bladder filled with a vaporous substance. When tlieso tghtu » * 

their contents spread over and fertilize the fields, sinco this vapour 1 
fructifying substance, which again passes into bodies via the K r#ln . ,.f 0 
and so to the seminal Quid, enabling men and animals to propog* 1 
(Marshall, op ei t , p. 222) — J. H. II. 

* Seo p. 283 %njra, — J. I’. 31. 
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suspended from a bamboo leaning against the head-tree, 
just as a head is hung up. Then six men in full dress approach 
the head-tree, singing as^if they were bringing in a head, 
and give the war-cry six times. Then they go to the drum, 
which is vigorously beaten by the bucks of the “ morung," 
and summon tlio heads of enemy villages to como and be hung 
up. Tlio proceedings close with the war-cry again six 
times repeated. - - ? 

The ago of miracles is not yet over in the Ao country. 
Two suns are still sometimes seen in the sky at once, 1 and 
hermaphrodite pigs are far from, being unknown. One was 
reported born in Ivhcnsa in 1921. Unfortunately it was 
destroyed before I could see it ; but it was held responsible 
for the poor rice crop of 1922. When a miracle of this sort 
occurs the village where it is observed sacrifices a pig to 
ward off the evil fnto and keeps one day’s amung called 
Tsayalenyamung (C and M), and each village as it hears of 
it follows its example. A typical case occurred in 1920. 
A party of- Chnngs, it was reported, on their way from one 
village to another on the far Eastern boundary of their 
country, met a stranger who offered them a drink from a, 
“.chunga *’ of “ madhu.” They nil drank, but, to their 
amazement, when all had satisfied their thirst the “ chunga ” 
was as full as ’ever. Then the stranger said that he was a 
spirit and that if each village as it heard of his apparition 
did not sacrifice a pig and keep one day’s amung he would 
bring the world to an end. The story and its concomitant 
amung spread from village to village. An incident, which 
I am assured is true, gave it a great fillip. In one village 
a Chang said he did not believe such nonsense and went down 
to his fields on the day of the amung. As he reached the 
village on his return in the evening he dropped down dead. 
No more doubts were cast on the story after this. It reached 
British territory, and Ao villages observed the amung one 
after the other. The Semas, too, were taking no risks and, 
beginning with the villages near Ungma, kept n day’s “genna ” 
as they heard the story. The impetus was lost by this 

1 Cf. The Serna Nagas, p. 226. Parhelia are regarded as serious portents 
in China (Dennys, Folk-Lore of Chtno, p. 120} — J. H. IT. 
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time, however, and the story died a natural death before it 


reached the Angamis 1 


Miscellaneous Private Ceremonies 

One or two typical occasional ceremonies remain to bo 
described before passing on to the Feasts of Merit One n 
a ceremony called Aptok (C) or Apchuk (SI), by which a hou'e 
is cleansed from lurking evil A man may bo told b) 3 
“ medicine man,” or be warned by a dream, that some 
disaster to his house is impending He therefore calls m 
a “ medicine man^ the only person who can deal with the 
abnormal The latter comes and makes a broom which H 
guaranteed to entangle and get rid of any evd influences 
there may be about To the top of a nettle stalk he bine 
some bataboo twigs and three canc shoots with long, sharp 
reversed thorns On tho lower end he binds two leaf cups 
and some am leaves With this he sweeps out over) hoc 
and comer in the house, collecting as he goes round clup» 
from the posts and odd ends of tying bamboo All tin* 
rubbish and the broom ho throws away outside tho village 
fence The house is then clean 

Sores and ulcers are very prevalent among Nngas ana 0 
get nd of them a man performs a ccrcmon), which * lC 
Chough call Sentsultok and the Mongscn 3 akchuk He goo* 
down to tho overflow of tho village spring below the viH 
in the early morning, “ before tho birds have dropped their 
dung into the streams,” taking with him bit 2 miniaturt 1 
bamboo tic shaped hoes, a gourd spoon and bit of old clo 
He washes himself six times with water ladled up with e 
gourd and scrapes himself with tho miniature hoes, say# 1 !! 
“ Maj all mj sores go down to tho Brahmaputra l 9 
washing m clean water ” Ho then sets a stick up anil hm* 
on it tho picco of cloth, the gourd and the liocs and sap 
“ Mu) tins get tho sores instead of me ” This cerewon) * 
sometimes used for other complaints, besides sores and ulcf 
if the) are stubborn and show no signs of getting b 01 ^ 

* It is curious tliat tl is rumour si oul 1 1 nvo coincided 
on) tally with tho e milar rumour iu Croat lSnLnin aid 1 

U b»A — J H II » | )] 

* \ woman would of course take fit c an J would wash fix c tlm 
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Feasts of Menl 

So important a part do Leasts of Merit play in Ao life, 
and such valuable examples of Naga ceremonial at its fullest 
do they provide, that no picture of the tnbe could claim to 
he Complete without a full description of them In order, 
however, to spare the reader who is already weary of the 
•minutiae' of custom the details have been relegated to an 
appendix A brief description will here suffice The feasts 
are a senes of ceremonies each more important than the 
last, culminating in the mithan sacnfice It is the ambition 
of every Ao to proceed as far as he can in the series and there 
by gain for himself honour both in this life and after death, 
and for his clan and village the favour of the spirits and the 
prospenty ( aren ) 1 of great men of the past He wins, too, 
thereby the coveted right of wearing certain cloths and 
ornaments and of decorating his house in a particular way, 
and the skulls of the sacrificed animals hanging in the outer 
room bring prospenty not only to him but to his heirs who 
inherit them after him s No one but a married man can 
give any of the feasts, for the wife plays an honourable 
and conspicuous part throughout The labour entailed in 
collecting firewood, malting ** madhu," prepanng food, 
cutting up meat and so on is very great, and is only accom 
plished with the aid of two formal fnends of the saenficer, 
who have special duties assigned to them throughout, and 
of the men who have married or can marry women whom 
the saenficer calls “ sister,” that is to say, men not of the 
sacnficer’s phratry The actual killing is never done by the 
giver of the feast, who may not even see the blow struck 
or taste any of the meat of the bull or mitlian sacrificed 

The Gkongh Senes 

Tho Cbongh series is as follows The first ceremony is 
called Nasln Acfti (** bull killing ”) For this a red bull and 

1 The word is more or less identical in significance with the Polynesian 
mana It is a curious coincidence that the Iroquois word should be 
orenda H H 

* A mitli&n skull automatically brings aren In August 1923 the 
Ivonyak village of Ivamahu carried off m triumph a large number of mithan 
skulls belonging to their enemies Yungya quite confident that they would 
gain aren thereby — J P M 
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three pigs are required, the latter being used as extra pro- 
visions for the guests. The actual ceremonies last for five 
days. On the first,' wood is collected by the sacrifices 
relations-in-law (t.e. men who can marry women whom lie 
calls “ sister ”), “ madliu ” is prepared, and the two formal 
friends of the sacrificer go into the jungle and cut the forked 
post which ho will .set up in Trent of his house. On the 
second day invitations arc issued to the guests. ( Thc T 
day is the great day. 'The pigs are killed and the forked 
post is, pet up in front of the sncrificer’s house, and the bu 
tethered td' it.' .In'" the evening it is killed. This is the 
supremo moment. The sacrificer and his wife in full dress 
come out of tlxcir house, followed by the two formal fricn 
The couple pour water and “ madhu ” over tho bull s ea 
and scatter little scraps of fish and salt and rico ovCr 1 
Each utters aloud a solemn prayer that, inasmuch as ej 
nro following the customs of their ancestors, tho prospen J 
of their ancestors and of tho wliolo *Ao country may c °“ 1C ° 
them*- The prayer is repeated while tho sacrificer pmc 
a chicken alive and drops the feathers on to the hull s ica • 
Having t alien the omens from tho bird’s entrails he an 
wife re-enter 'the house, for they may on no account see ■> 
' bull killed. The sacrificial act is carried out' with h orn 
'cruelty.? An old man of the sacrificcr’s clan, slashes ^ 
animal deeply through tho spine near tho tail.^ Tho mom . 

♦ it Tails with its hindquarters paralysed boys plunge 
hands- into the wound and fight for the blood. A man 
: stands in the’ relationship of elder brother to the sac * ^ 

- puts an end to its misery' by striking it on the forclica 
oh axe. ' Tho meat is divided up, but none of it may ^ 
account bo edten by tho sacrificer or any of his hou^ * 
Kext morning the sacrificer and his wife wash ceremom - 
at the^ village spring. On the fifth day' the sacrificer p 1 
a chicken "Over tho bull’s skull with tho usual prayer an* P ^ 
it to one of his clan priests to dry. At the nest Iiarvc* 
hangs the skull up in the front room of his house, n* 1 

1 The plucking of fowls aln e, the torture of animals before 
cruel methods of sacrifice are now forbidden, but for the *“*<> 
they lias o been described in the present tense. — J . I’. M. 
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plucked a chicken over it again and smeared rice flour on 
it. This little ceremony is repeated every harvest in order 
to ensure good crops.* - 

Certain intermediate ‘feasts must be ‘given before a man 
can proceed f to the mithan sacrifice. He gives two pigs to 
the village priests, and ’two to the councillors. ^ Then he 
makes a present of meat to every .man of his clan and one 
old man of every other clan-in.the village, . This requires at 
least two oows and two or'thr^V.pigs. , 1* ’ 5 r ^ ' 

The ceremonies connected .with- the * mithan sacrifice' ' 
{Silchi) open with a formal drying of Mce for the sacrificer’’, 
by the senior village priest, And'ceremonial pounding of rice « 
on one day by women of the sacrificcr’s clan and on another 
by women of his wife’s* clan. All this involves many presents 
of meat. , These* preliminaries over, the Ceremonies' proper 
last for five days. ‘On'tlfe first day it is publicly announced 
that the mithan will be tied up for sacrifice two 'days later. 
This is false — it will really be tied up next^day J — but the 
sky-folk must be deceived, for tlie death of a mitlian on earth 
involves fhe death of one of them in the sky , 2 and if they knew 
in time they, might thke steps to prevent the sacrifice. On 
the second day the mithan is tifcd up to a post in the middle 
of the village street; at thb place where dances are held’.' 

, Its horns ore. decorated with tassels, a hornbill feather is ^ 
stuck into Its collar, and a basket containing a cock'is-himg , 
round its peck. • Next it is prepared for torture./ A»man** 

* hath the reputation of being a good warrior hits it with ft / 
stick and baits it, while all the time men dance .round it in • 
a circle singing. It is then made slippery v wilh a lather * ' 
prepared from bark, and bucks come and wrestle with it . 3 , 
'Three times it is thrown and danced on till if i? half dead/ < 
Women # dance in the sacrificer’s house that ,rtighl. i Next < f 

' day the animal is lulled. As at the bull sacrifice, tlfe-sacri- 

* ficer and bis wife, with the two formal friends, cbm t, opt of 
the house and pour offerings over the animal's head * with *a” 

‘ 1 Cf. The Serna Nagas, p. 224 — J. H. H. , ^ ‘ 

* See p. 224. eupra. — J. P. II. 

Kar Nicobar the young wen ■wiestle -with the big boars killed at 
the* great festival of the dead. (Kloss, In the Andaman a and Ntcolars, 
p. 291.) — J. P. 21. 
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solemn prayer. When they have re-entered the house an 
old man spears the mithan behind the right shoulder. The 
wound is not fatal and young bucks, bring the poor beast 
to the ground by slashing the tendons' of its legs, and drag 
it alive to the sacrificer’s house; There a puppy is lolled by 
being dashed against the mithan’£ head, and whether alive 
or dead it is cut open and -disembowelled. Women of hh 
clan again dance in the ‘sacrificer’^ house. f Before dawn 
next day two oLthc village pfiests’climb on* to the roof of the 
sacrificer’s house and announce {o the’ sky-foUi.tbe death of 
’.the mithan. , Most' of the day is occupied, with ‘dividing op 
£he meat, the' skull being treated in exactly the same waj 
as the bull’s skull. On the last ‘day the sacrificer kills a 
pig in front of his granary. .Tn the course of the year he 
twice sacrifices a' pig at his' ffeld-houSe. \ A* Chongli man 
may perform the mithan sacrifice ’as often asdic .likes, but 
three times completes the series, and • entitle^ _a man to 
display in his 'dress and the decoration of liis -house ithe f 
insignia of wealth. On one Occasion .in ^1920 ,'Yinmamirej 1 
of Mokongtsii sacrificed over forty mit{ian<pn ‘one diy. . 

-For the bull sacrifice a Chongli mamputi up a plain fork 
post, and fot the first- mitlfan sacrifice plain forked 
.’often with a little carved hornbllTs liead on each arm of t 
’ Y.^ one for each animal. For* the sccopd lie .puts' up sC l u3 
round posts called * pHlongsongscmg ^ or jnoliafgsongso’'? 

, Sometimes "some of them have on the top roughly cat* 
pijirs of Jfiornbill heads facing one another.^ For the t 
Sacrifice Imputs up Y-shaped posts with the arms carved an 
, painted to Represent hombill tail-feathers. These are ca ^ 
‘Jamlung. , The details vary much from village to village 

•* y * . * , The Mongsen Series. 

/ In ^ its main* features the Mongsen series resemble* 
i Chongli, , but. there are sufficient differences to m a * 
^separate description necessary. The first sacrifice k 
efi a gig Called ThiipetU (** body-brushing ”), perform 
’order that the sacrificer may pass on to give the g 1 ^ ^ 
feasts free of all evil influences. Later he kills a big 
1 r. J.R.A vol. LII, plate n, Bga 3 and 4, and plate III. fig 
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his fields and feasts the women of his clan and their husbands. 
He may then proceed to the bull sacrifice (Ma&disil). For this* » 
.a red bull and six pigs are required, and much' dried* fish,< 
The husbands of women of his clan and two formal friends - 
help him throughout. Aidple firewood has to be collected,' 
and a little hut, which will be his temporary abode, erected 
on his back platform. The ceremonies last for seven days. 
On the first day three pigs are killed, a forked post is set up 
in front of the house, and nee is pounded ceremonially by 
the women of his clan. In the evening the bull is thrown and 
danced on, and tied up to the forked post in front of the 
house. Next day the remaining three pigs are killed and in 
the evening the bull is sacrificed, the sacnficer ahd bis 
wife remaining indoors. The Mongsen method is as cruel 
as the Chongh. The animal is speared beliind the right 
shoulder and the tendons of its legs are cut through. Finally 
a clan priest pierces its forehead with an axe. There is a 
dance that night in the house. On the third day there is 
another dance, and on the next day a final distribution of 
meat is made. On the fifth day the sacnficer offers a pig, 
a fowl and an egg in front of his granary, and on the sixth 
day he and his household bathe. Finally on the last day he 
sacrifices a cock outside his house. The bull’s skull is 
smeared with rice’flbur and bung up in the outer room at 
harvest, ns amon£ th^Chongll. 

A man must wait three years after* performing the bull 
sacrifice before be can proceed to the mithan sacrifice. The 
ceremonies last for seven days. On the first a forked post 
is put, up, and the mithan tortured by being thrown and 
danced on twice. 1 * For. this the’ sacnficer apologizes to it, 
explaining that h®, not responsible. Next day it is 
killed. As am6ng the Cliongli, the sacrificcr, his wife and his 
two formal friends* emerge frorfi the house in procession and 
the couple make offerings , with solemn invocation A puppy 
is killed and dashed in the'mithan’s face, 1 which is then killed, 
with great cruelty, as usual. It is felled by having the 

1 So m the Angami luS a puppy is associated with a' bull calf, both, , 
apparently, ns substitutes fo* human beings LII. 69) The * 

JmU corresponds roughly to the Ao mithan sacrifice — J. H. H. _ 
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tendons of its legs severed, and the skin behind the right 
shoulder is cut. A clan priest pushes a pointed rice-pounder 
.home, usually so* feebly that someone lias to help him. 

■ Finally it is hit on the forehead with an axe. No one goes 
hear the carcase that night for fear of the sky-folk, but danc- 
ing is kept up in the house' till dawn. Next day the meat is 
divided up, and on the fourth day more meat is distributed 
and the hut on the platform demolished. On the fifth day 
the sacrificer offers a pig, a fowl and an egg outside his 
granary, and on the sixth day kills a cock outside his house 
On the eighth day meat is sent to friends in neighbouring 
villages. The skull is treated in the same way as the bull $ 
skull" ' 

Three years later another enormous feast is given, at which 
not less than one cow and thirty pigs arc killed and eaten 
The dancing and feasting go on for days. After another 
interval of three years a man may givo another rnithan 
sacrifice. This completes tho series , 4 and no ono, howeur 
rich, can give more . 1 A plain forked post is put up for the 
bull and every mithan killed. Squat round posts and carted 
forked posts, such as the rich Chongli display, aro noVp ut 
up, save in a few villages where Chongli influenco is tciy 
strong, and in Lungkam, where a round post surmounted t>t 
three small hornbill heads is put uj> to Commemorate t ^ 

first mithan sacrifice . 2 «« '' 

Birth. . • “ 


An Ao longs to havo children. Sons aro most^dcure * , 
but daughters too are welcome, nhloyv ftlv •*,, 
fieUrij, 6’ ixiOi/KT}. Frorfi ohildhood til! tnarrta^ 

* Similarly men of the Ahngn clan in Changkl*may only 

mithan sacrifice twico, though men of other clnn© m/ty .repent it B 
as they like — J. P. M * , ' * 

* Ono is reminded of tho Wa skulL-posta* *■ Jm obererf Tededes* 1 * 

bofindot eicli cine droieckige Nische, In die dor .Bcli Adel p 5 u«J 
(Fredierm von Heme Ocldern, Kopjfntfl t<nef Mmtchtnopftr »« **** 
Utrtna, Anthropologiache Gesellschaft. *1017, t*. A s ,l l» <l u,w C, '* 0 _ T |* 

tho calf sacrificed by tho Angnmisat their L%*U (post erecting) cere 

n substitute for a human being (e. J.R t A*I. Lll., “Carted 3 Ion "*i 
lMmapur, etc ”), it is possible tliat the Ab mithan is ft similorwn^' j 
and that this has led to tho formulation of the theory of the Identitt . uK1 
lietween the mitlinn and tho sky folk, and vie© teraa, come * ,, 

. being required to justify tho substitution of cattle for hitmen * 
sacrifices — J. IT. II. 4 4 , 
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one of my Ao interpreters a most intelligent man, was very 
worried because his little daughter was slow in learning to 
walk He was advised by a ** medicine man ” that it was 
because he had partaken of a tortoise of mine that had had 
to be lulled shortly before the child’s birth He therefore 
hung a little bit of tortoise skin by a thread round her nock, 
and to its efficacy ascribed the fact that she soon learnt to 
walk The line of argument in these cases is difficult to grasp 
One would think at first sight that to eat the turtle or hang 
the tortoise skm round the child’s neck would only nnko 
things worse But the Ao apparently reasons that, having 
come under the influence of the evil thing, the best thing he 
can do is to bring it into more intimate contact and so into 
his power 

When an expectant mother thinks that there are only two 
more months to elapse before the birth of her child, sho tell* 
her husband and he must refrain from intercourse from that 
time on " or the child in the womb will feel shame and die 
Intercourse is resumed three montlis after the birth, hut 
may only take place when the baby is asleep IntcrcQur*e 
is also never indulged in during the menstrual flow , but 
be resumed again immediately it ceases * e 

It is considered most important that if possible the father 
should be present at the birth of his child 1 OthcrW* 
the delivery will be a difficult one If the husbamHiappcu 3 
to be away when lus wife’s labour begins, and comes hurrj* 
mg home when he hears the news, it is believed that the call 
“ waits for its father ” and will not be born till he arrive’ 
The woman is delivered m a squatting position, support £ 
by her husband and her mother, unless the latter is of t e 
husband s clan If sho is, she may not bo present, for t e 
husband would feel shame before her at such a time * * 
umbilical cord is held by the mother with her toe and cu 
by the father with a bamboo knife 8 between the too and t c 
child Six such knives are prepared by the father before the 

1 So too the Angami, I think — J II II * 

* Scop 1C2 tupra — J PM 

* So too tho Mot of Annam (Itaadcmn Indo Cl im and / 

People p 17 ) and the Memj pub tribe of the Angami ® n< ' ' 

probably all I, ago tribes — J II II 
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birth, one being thrown away if the child proves to be a 
daughter. The one used and the other five, or four as the 
case may be, are tied in a bundle and stuck into the thatch 
over the mother’s bed in order to ward off evil spirits. The 
child is washed and the father touches it with his left hand, 
and with Ills right hand puts into its mouth a little masti- 
cated rice, saying : “ I have touched it before the tsungrem. 
No tsungrem can seize this child.” The after-birth is washed 
and disposed of as follows : The father places it in a basket 
lined with leaves, and some distance behind the house, but 
exactly in line with the hearth, makes a sort of pen rack about 
six feet high of crossed sticks and bamboos. For a boy he 
uses three sticks and three bamboos and for a girl two sticks 
and three bamboos. On this lie places the basket, flanked 
with six (or five, if for a girl) imitation snares made of slips 
of bamboo. The object is said to be to frighten crows away. 
!ftiter putting the basket and snares in position the father 
walks’ away a few yards, and returns five times for a boy and 
four times for a girl. Ordinarily the after-birth is never 
looked at again, but it is believed that if maggots get at it 
the baby will cry. If a new-born child therefore gives the 
household sleepless nights the father goes and examines the 
after-birth and pours hot water on it to kill any maggots 
which may he there. When the nsr el cord drops oB it is 
wrapped up by the mother with a tuft of the child’s hair in 
a bit of Tag and preserved in a basket in the house. When 
the child is six months or more old the mother goes and hides 
this little package in the jungle. Should the house be burnt 
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as his If he be dead it can be done by the mother or by the 
grandfather on either side 1 If the father of an illegitimate 
child be unknown the mother pierces its ears, but the child 
can never bo admitted into any clan and must always bear 
the shame of its birth It is for this reason that Ao women 


invariably bring maintenance cases before the child is bom, 
and an order of this nature against a man is always to the 
effect that he must build a house in which the child can be 
born (for a girl cannot give birth to a child in her parents 
house , 2 she would feel shame before her father), must pierce 
the child’s ears, and must pay so much a month maintenance 
The child is named by whoever pierces its ears at the tune 
that this ceremony is performed Aos attach so much 
importance to the name that a separate section has been 
assigned to the subject below A household is “genna 
for six days after the birth of a boy and for five days after 
the birth of a girl On the seventh (or sixth) day the parents 
wash at the village spring, and on the next day the husband 
offers a fowl and an egg in front of his field house Th 1 * 
concludes the ceremonies 

In cases of difficult delivery, baskets and any other closed 
receptacles there may be in the house are opened, and a fowl 
or a pig is offered outside the house to appease whatever evu 
spirit is responsible Occasionally the woman’s stomach » 


poulticed with cloths dipped m hot water 

So terrible is the stigma on a child whom no one wu 
acknowledge as his that in the old days mothers often 
preferred to do away with them Sometimes abortion was 
practised When the woman was well advanced in pregnancy 
an old woman was called in who, having caused the girl t° 
starve for six days, felt for the head of the child and either 
bit it or hat it a sharp blow with a smooth stone ^ ore 
usually, however, the child was killed immediately after 
birth by the mother, who stamped on its neck Abortion 


1 In some villages the ear is always pierced by the grandfather iffh 
father be young, on the ground that a young man will suffer from cats 
if he does this — J PM vhfceo 

1 Among the Angami also illegitimate births, * e births of ctuiw 
whose paternity no one will admit, take place m the lun le(e/ The APS 
Nagat.p 217) — J H H 
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and infanticide arc, of courso, forbidden now, and there is 
also less temptation to practise them In the old days it 
was chiefly slave girls who got nd of their children — if 
they did bring a claim against a man there was no ono t<? 
support their cause and no impartial tribunal to which thoy 
could bring it Now any girl who comes to Court can get 
her claim decided ono way or the other, and many a young 
buck, whom family influence and bribes would havo got off 
in the old days, finds himself compelled to acknowledge his 
offspring whether ho likes it or not But illegitimate children 
arc much disliked, for their existence is believed to prevent 
the birth of legitimate children Usually, therefore, if the 
parties are unmarried they square matters by marrying 
before the child is born After all, an Ao marnago often does 
not last very long, and if the couplo find they are not as 
fond of one another os thoy thought thoy were, they can 
easily separate 

Children born at or just beforo the dark of the moon aro 
behoved by their Iovo of meat to show their resemblance to 
tigers and leopards, which aro supposed always to bo bom 
at this time of the month Triplets aro unknown, and twins, 
wlncli are rare are disliked Both arc 1 cpt, but their birth 
is supposed to forebode the early death of one of the parents, 1 
or at any rate of some near relation Children nro often not 
weaned till they are three years old boys being suckled 
longer than girls as a rule But from a very tender ago they 
nro given masticated nee The process of feeding is a most 
curious ono to watch The mother sits with tho child on her 
knee and chows little mouthfuls of boiled nee, which sho 
shoots from her mouth into tho child's The child under 
stands what is happening quite well and as it swallows each 
moutliful pouts its lips to receive tho next dainty morsel, 
exactly as a young bird opens its mouth for tho next 
worm Women who are sisters or paternal first cousins 
often sucklo each other’s children, and should tho mother 
dio no one but a sister or paternal first cousin or the 

1 So some Sema{t>fde Tht-StmaNagat p 202) but most Serna like the 
Angoxni object to twins ns weaker than stngle children and therefore less 
likely to survive particularly as tf one goea tho other is likely to follow 
suit because they are twins — -J H II 
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child's grandmother may perform thw duty. A widower 
who enn find no one to suckle lus child has to keep it 
nine ns best ho can on masticated nee, eggs nnd soup 
Stmngo though it may seem, many babies flourish quite well 
on this diet Tor motherless twins it is the only po"ible 
diet, for no one may suckle them after the mother’s death 


Nomenclature 

The day after a child is bom it is called by some name 
and ordinarily that namo will be formally bestowed upon 
it next day, when its tars are pierced Should it cry much 
however, during the first day, another name is chosen and 
bestowed when its cars arc pierced, for tho first namo clearly 
did not agree with it Tho name chosen must ho that of a 
dead ancestor , a living relation’s namo cannot be selected 
nor would a father giro to another child the name of a former 
child which had died young If a man is killed in war 
nono of Ins descendants may take lus name unless the 
disgrace has been wiped out by tho taking of a head m 
exchange If a man dies “ apotia ” his namo is never 
again tal cn by any descendant, and however wealthy he 
may have been lus name is never included in the lists of 
rich ancestors recited at mitlian sacrifices Savo when an 


unpleasant namo is given for a special reason , 1 an Ao invan 
ably has a high sounding name Tins docs not mean that 


they nro a particularly bombastic race , the reason is that their 
names rcsemblo titles, great men m the past by displays of 
wealth and valour having earned for their descendants the 
right to use certain names Thus tho mildest of youths 
may bo called Itokntangba (“ taker of three-score heads ) 
or a man who lias never been on a raid in Ins life Litunniang 


yang (“ taker of a head in exchange from Litim ”) Certain 
terminations are common For instance, mien means 
“ envied ” (c g Mangyangmken — “ envied for taking a he® 
m exchange,” or Rongsenmken — * envied for lus riches ) 
uah means " rich m ” (c g Subungw ati— “ neb m mithan 
sacrifices ” or Iiongscnwati — ‘ nch m wealth’), lavuM 
means “ rich in,” ‘ copious giver ” (e g Subunglamba 1 S en 


1 Boo p 2 GO, xn/ra — J P M 
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erous giver at mitlian sacrifices,” or Chongsilamba — “ gener- 
ous giver at feasts of peace making,” or Sakulamba — “ rich 
in heads ”) Other typical men’s names are Mendangchiba 
(“ great ambusher ”), LanuLamzak {“ saviour of the boys,” 
i e withstood the enemy, and so saved the lives of the 
village bojs), Yimtitangzak (C) or Yimtitonglak (M) 
(“ defender of the village ”), Yimnasusu (“ village rearguard ”) 
Repanokten (“ killer of «a pair ”) and Pongnclnba (“ leader 
of a band ”) Women’s names are earned and bestowed 
on the same principle Typical examples are Tumkshila 
(“ envied one ”), Latunglamla {“ rich m slaves ”), Temchen- 
chila (“ chief among the rich ”), Mangyangsangla (“ receiver 
of praise at the taking of a head m exchange ”) or Pang 
chonglila {“ pleased at purchases,” t e of mithan or slaves) 
A common name for the daughter of Christian parents is 
Yimcharenla (“ prosperity of Christianity ”), though the 
belief m aren (see p 112, supra) has nothing whatever to 
do with Christianity. 

If a young child be weakly and always ailing the “medicine 
man,” on being consulted, pronounces it to be a case of temng 
molol (“ name unable ’ ) , that is to say, the child’s name 
is too great for it A little pig is then chosen and some of the 
child’s spittle is smeared on it, six times for a boy and five 
times for a girl The animal is then fattened up and satn 
ficed — among the Mong^en by the senior clan priest, and 
among the Chongli by the grandfather — with the words 
“ This child is ill and cannot carry its name Let wind and 
water bear away its illness Let it grow up like a cane- 
shoot and like a bamboo shoot ” Fowls are then sacrificed 
with a Bimilar prayer If this ceremony is unsuccessful a 
new, opprobrious name (usually some combination of ItLol, 
“ bitter berry ”) is given to the child A similar name is 
aho given to a child born after several children have died 
in infancy, in the hope that the tiya will not think it worth 
its while to take away a child with such an objectionable 
name 1 

In the Chongli and Mongsen groups a man usually has 
one name only, but in the Changhi group many have two 

1 So the Karens (Marshall, op cil , p 170) — J H H 
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man are given a drink, but nothing is said about the marriage. 
In the morning he goes again to the girl’s parents’ house 
and is given a meal. If the girl’s parents eat of the fish 
brought, the day before it means that they agree to the 
marriage . 1 The young man and the girl then go off and cut 
wood, which they bring to her parents’ house. The marriage 
price is discussed and decided on within the next few days. 
It is not big as a rule, varying from five to sixty baskets of 
rice, with, in some villages, a leather shield and one or more 
“ daos. - ” The bridegroom builds a house in the cold weather 
and on tho day of the marriage pays over the price agreed 
upon. This is returned if the girl leaves him within a year. 
In the evening his formal friends light a fire with a fire-thong 
for the first time in the new house, and the bridegroom 
sets ready by it some fermented rice and a pot, and leans a 
long hollow bamboo of water against the wall. Then, accom- 
panied by men of his clan, he goes to the girl’s parents’ 
house. Outside he is met by a party of men w'ho have 
married women of his clan, and he and his friends are given 
food and drink. An old man of the girl’s clan then sacrifices 
a cock and takes the omens from its entrails. Wien this 
is over, the bride, in her best clothes and preceded by three 
old women of her clan, comes out of the house and goes to 
her new home, the first old woman carrying a bamboo spoon 
M and an imitation tethering rope made of bamboo slips. The 
bridegroom does not follow at once The bride and three 


1 I suppose that they give the girl some of this fish to eat (e/ infra, 
p. 273) Anyhow, tins association of fish with marriage is common m parts 
of India and is also found in China (Kidd, China, p 332), and it forms 
part of the bridegroom’s gift among the Palaungs of Burma just as among 
the Aos (Milne, op et t p. 134) It is possibly due to the peculiar fecundity 
of fish, which are also commonly regarded in South India as repositories 
of thesoulsof the dead {Man tn India, III. 130 »q , 1023) In Bengal 
the fish is the symbol of married life and widows may not eat it, while 
it is eaten by' a woman whose husband is ill m order toprolong her married 
life and so bring about her husband’s recovery {id. I. 73) Virgin widows, 
however, having lost their husbands before puberty, are allowed to eat fish 
inpartsof EasternBengal(Mookerjee,2Vaw& *>1 Bengal, p 272) Dulaure 
{Dtvmttls gdntratnces, p. 230n.) cites Burehard, De Poenitentia Decretorum, 
lib xix. as follows — Fecisti quod quaedammulierea facer e talent t Tollunt 
piscem iwttm et mittunt turn m puerpenum *uum et tamdiu tlit tenent 
donee mortuus fuent, et, decoeto piece vel a*sato, mantis euu ad comedendum 
, trahunt. Ideofaciunt hoc ut plus mamoremearum exardescant Si fecisti, 
'■'duos annas per legitimas Jenas poenitea*. Cf ulso Trazer, Pausamas's 
Description of Greece, II , p 130, Perrv, Children of the Sun, p 11, and 
Brewster, Hill Tribes of 1 1 jt, p 51 — J. H. H. 
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old women prepare and drink “ madhu ” from the fermented 
rice, not without much broad jesting on the part of the 
old hags While this is going on the bridegroom enters 
With him are two or three formal friends., one of whom 
carries the bride’s bed There also come three girls, ustnll) 
those who have shared the bride s sleeping quarters with her 
They bring with them a cooking pot, some salt and $1* 
chabrfi After an old man of the bridegroom’s clan has 
lulled a cock and taken the omens outside the door all (inns 
together and the old women and formal friends of the bride 
groom depart but the three girls remain behind and sleep 
in tho house for three nights The newly married couple 
must not have connection for nine* nights Tor the fmt 
three mornings after tho wcddmg.they must remain in their 
house till the girls lnve brought them meat, fish and nee 
from tho parents of both Tho ovening meals they cat in 
their respective parents’ house, for nothing may bo cooked 
in tho new house for three days On tho fourth and ft 
days they arc no longer confined to tho house m tho morning 
but they must still cat in their parents’ houses, thoug 
“ snacks ” may bo cooked in the new house On tho sit 
day tho parents of both send pots and raw food, and 1 
bride enters upon her lifelong duty of cooling mcn i ^ 
her husband In Mokongtsu and somo other villages 
newly married couple cat in their parents’ houses tiu 
next Moatsfl festival and only sleep together in the nc^ 
house if they so desire During tins period each can con- 


with a former flamo without incurring any censure 

Tho Mongson custom is rather different Some time ^ 
tho rams a young man lets it be known that ho wishes ^ 
marry a certain girl with whom lie has probably been ^ 
sorting for somo time Tho mothers of the twe n 
meet and talk, and if all goes well tho man sends 
as an intermediary (langpathung) to make a formal 
to tho girl's parents At first they pretend to 
proposal, saying that their daughter is ignorant and 1 
and not fit to he married But tho langpathung goes ocm 
and this time they agree Tho couple nro then regards ^ 
engaged They sleep together in the girls domnt® 0 » an 


a fncnl 
jiropo--^ 
•iect 
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arc expected to remain faithful to one another The man 
works for about a month in the girl’s parents’ house, and 
she for a month in his house The man then goes down 
with twenty or thirty friends and poisons a stream for fish 
A largo share of the catch is taken by the langpathung to the 
girl’s parents Of this they return a portion to him and 
from the rest send presents to their relations, the man’s 
relations, and the girls m their daughter s age group This 
is regarded as a public announcement of the engagement 
In the cold weather the couple must help to cut the jungle, 
first on the girl’s parents’ fields and then on those of the 
man’s parents Tins done, the man sets to work to build a 
house He pays all expenses, but the girl’s parents give him 
ono basket of fermented trice, a present of meat, and one 
bundle of thatch Three days before the wedding the 
bridegroom sends the langpathung with two formal friends to 
ask finally what marriage price is required Tins is little 
more than a formality, for the matter has already been 
thoroughly discussed The price is called chamen, and 
consists of from ten to twenty baskets of rice and a good 
“ dao ” If the woman desert her husband within four 
months half this price is returned , if her husband leave her 
within four months she is entitled to all there is, in the house , 
if the couple separate after four months the marriage price 
is not returned and the contents of the house are divided 
The day before the marriage the event is formally announced 
throughout the ■village by elderly relations on both sides 
On the morning of the wedding day all those who received 
fish from the girl’s parents bring little return presents of 
cotton nee, cooking pots and so on In return the girl’s 
parents kill a pig and entertain them On this day nil tho 
girls of the bride’s age group bring in two loads of firewood 
each A Iittlo of this is given to the parents on either side, 
and the rest stacked at the new house The girh then pound 
nee for tho bndo’s parents She in turn invites to her 
parents’ house all tho boys of the age group corresponding 
to her own, they have been her companions in the fields 
from her childhood, and she now gives them " madliu '* in 
return for all the firewood they have cut for her in the past 

T 
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Dnorce 

Divorce is such a common sequel to an Ao marriage that 
any attempt to describe the life cycle of the tribe must 
contain some account of it It is exceptional to meet a 
middle aged Ao man or woman who has kept the same 
partner throughout One day I ventured to wish good luck 
to a boy who was just about to marry for the first time He 
replied calmly that he did not suppose the marriage would 
last long Nor did it Within a year he had fallen in love 
with someone else’s wife, got rid of his own, compensated 
the aggrieved husband and married his new flame It is 
quite common for two men to fall m love with each other’s 
wives and effect an exchange by a simultaneous divorce 
The usual reason given when a couple do not get on is that 
the iixja are at variance (tiya mcckam C and M) Certain 
acts make reconciliation difficult or impossible If one of 
the couple during a quarrel deliberately breaks a hearth 
stone they will almost certainly separate, but reconciliation 
is possible If however, one of them Bwears that they will 
separate and breaks a chabih or other piece of iron, they can 
never live together again 1 the house site must be aban 
doned and will probably never be used by anyone again— 
certainly not till a purificatory sacrifice has been performed 
on it Commonly there is a woman m the case If the wife 
at the time of divorce can prove that a certain woman is 
responsible for alienating her husband s affections her rela 
tivcs can demand a fine from the intruder, who is then free 
to marry the man Often a man ceases to care for his wife, 
but denies that she has any particular rival She is then 
entitled on the day she leaves her husband to name any 
woman she suspects and to fix a sum, often as much as forty 
or fifty rupees to he paid by the man if he marries that 
particular rival The guess 13 generally a pretty shrewd one, 
and the man often decides that the cat being out of the bag, 
there is no point in waiting and pays down the money and 
takes the woman to his house the same day 

* CJ Tt e Scma Nagat p 166, Mills The LI ota Sagas, p 187 Herod 
otus I 165 — J H II 
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the rice on the n'ew f fields and' the woman that on 'the old 1 
fields, or vice versa, 'but the' man is ehtitled to cut one load 
of rice’ from round the field-house in the fields assigned to 
the woman, for that portiorf of the crop contains Iiis aren. 
As to other property, chillies and dried bamboo piclde are 
equally divided, but ol fresh bamboo pickle all but a small 
portion goes to the woman. > She also gets all dried fish and 
dried meat except one day’s supply of each. Of salt, one 1 
parcel goes to tlie’woman and the rest to the man. She can 
keep the best of the raw cotton 'which she has set aside for ; 
clothes for herself arid her husband, and divide the rest 
equally with him. Or she may take all the cotton -and,make 
and give him a cloth later. If thero are in the house cloths 
woven for sale and not for home use thoy are divided in the 
same proportion as the cash was divided. All thread, except 
enough to make one cloth, goes to the woman. AU'mats 
for the field-house and one mat for drying rice go to the 
man, the rest do the woman. She is also entitled to ait » 
baskets, exccpt’jone basket for carrying rice, one measuring- 
basket and the man’s own travelling-basket. The pounding- 
table and pestles go to the woman, and if thero is only one 
bed she gets that too, but if there are two tho - husband gets 
one. All the dishes, except the man’s personal one, go to 
her, and she is in theory entitled to the granary, but this t 
latter right she must sell to the man for a parcel of salt. If 
there is only one axe the woman gets it, but if there are 
more v than one the husband keeps one. 

One looks at these rules and marvels at their minuteness. 
The Ao has the reputation of being vilely litigious. So he is in 
some matters. But it says much for him that a dispute over 
the, division of property at a divorce is very rarely brought 
into Court. The relations and village councillors know their 
customary law and administer it, usually to the satisfaction 
of both parties. Perhaps practice has made them perfect. 


Death Ceremonies. 
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body ) 1 Go and settle on that.” That is why they come 
to a dead body so quickly. The old custom’, which, as far 
as I know, is only kept up fully in Longmisa nowadays, 
was to put the corpse, wrapped in cloths, on a platform 
in the outer room of the house and light a fire under it It 
was thus smoke dried and kept till the eating of the first- » 
fruits of the next harvest , 2 when it was laid out on a plat- 
form near the village path If the. gruesome bundle was 
not well blackened the relations were told they had not 
given the dead man Ins due of loving attention Till the 
corpse was taken out of the house a small portion bf every 
meal was set aside for the dead man Many villageS noV do 
not dry their corpses at all, but some do *so for a short 
time Tor instance, in wlokongtsu a man’s corpse is kept 
in the house for six days and a woman’s for five — that is to 
say, for the period dunng which the household is “genna *' 3 
Sangratsu keep a corpse for a month But m most villages 
it is taken to the cemetery on the day after death Each 
* khel ” m an Ao pillage has its own cemetery as a rule 
This consists of a long line of corpse platforms by the side 
of the main path near the village Its position is never 
changed, new platforms being placed in the gaps where old 
platforms have rotted away Were a cemetery to be 
moved there would, it is believed, be many deaths in. -the 

1 “ Plantain Mem ” seems to be a widely spread 4!sng term for a man 
In 1023 the Flioro village of Urangkong demanded a ^ilantaift tree " 
from Fhomching in settlement of a quarrel, meaning thereby a slave to be 
beheaded In Micronesia — the Pelew Islands — a plantain stump is used 
as a substitute for a child {Frazer, Belief in Immortality, *111 235) So 
m Polynesia a plantain tree was substituted for a human being in 
certain ceremonies (Ellis, Polynesian Researches, II 336, III* 37), while 
it is put to the same purpose m a Malagasy folk tale (Sibree, Mgda 
gasear bejore the Conquest, p 241 sq ), and in Fiji a plantain tree is Used 
to represent a human being whom it is desired to bewitch (Brewster, Hill 
Tribes of Tiji, p 234) Among the Talaunga the expression "plantain 
(banana) tree " is used as a synonym for *• human being and the tjee 
itself as an emblem of fertility (Milne, op ctl pp 73, 8(>j 15S) It is to 
be noted that canoes in Fiji were launched over htundn bodips tied to 
plantain trees (id p 76) which are also heed in certain ceremonies in the 
boeietv Islands and m Tahiti (First Mtssionbry I oyage, etc , pp 108, 157) 

— J H H » . ¥ 

* Cf the Mundaa of Chota Nagpur (Roy, The Ulundas and their Country, 

pp 465 466), and the Kachans ‘(Soppitt, Kachan Tnbes tn Vie North 
(fachar Hills, p 40), both of whom, associate funeral ceremonies with the 
harvest following — J H H * ”* • * 

* In Santa Maria a death feast of six days is held for a man and one of 
five days for a woman Cf Codnngton, Melanesians, p 273 — J P 
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the platform, the nearest relative of the deceased accompany- 
ing them with a load containing nee, meat, dishes, cups and 
all the things the dead man will want in the next world 
This is hung from the front of the platform Should a 
stranger do this because the heir cannot, or will, npt, he is 
entitled to a field from the dead man’s property Many 
friends and relations accompany the bier as Onlookers *In 
front of the platform, if of a man, are arranged a full set of 
ornaments (mostly imitation), “ daos^ and spears with 
wooden blades (for it is forbidden to put iron near a corpse), 
and a good cloth is usually hung ]ust below the platform. 
A man who has taken a head is given a cano with which to 
strike his victim on the road to the Land of the Dead , 1 and 
one who has done the mithan sacrifice is given a rope where- 1 
with to lead his ghostly mithan On the ground m r front- 
short lengths of bamboo cut slantwise give the tally of-, 
“ gennas ” performed by the deceased, and the heads of the'* 
animals he has sacrificed are there in wooden effigy In 
the old days human gkulls were invariably arranged in front* 
of the platform of their owners Since they have all btfftn 
destroyed by Government, gourds or w ooden models have to 
take their place nowadays At Changlu, but nowhere else, 

I have seen put up what I was told were representations of 
slaves owned by the dead man They were little tubes of 
bamboo with scraps of rag stuck m the bottom Similarly, 
a woman is given clothes, food, utensils, imitation necklaces, 
and all she can want m the next world If she be neb a big 
round ram hat is hung up 2 When all is over the relative 
who brought the load throws down a little parcel pf ginger 
and meat to ward ofi evil influences, and takes his departure 
first , were he to go last the dead man would catch him On 
reaching home all wash their hands, and a bamboo “chunga,” 
with the end sliced ofi afresh, is filled with water and placed* 
ready for the souf of the cfeacf man, which wifi appear as a 
hawk two days later 3 Finally the chief mourner pulls a 
thread out of his cloth and (hrows it an ay with a request to 
the dead man not to come and seize him Two days later 
•the soul in the form of a hawk will appear over the hoiise 
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(there are plenty of hawks in the Kaga Hills and one always 
appears at or near the proper time) As soon as it is 'tea 
water from the ** chunga ” is poured on to the ground with 
the words * Drink this water Do not be angry Go 
Do not seek us You have become different and we have 
become different Thus abjured the bird is supposed to 
take its departure This practice has given nse to an Ao 
say mg If a man pays a visit and is not given the food ard 
dnnk to which he considers himself entitled lie murmur- 


" It is like not pouring out water for a dead man’s hawk 
At least for six (or for a woman five) days after a deit 
no member of the household may kill anything m ca«o it 
should be the soul of the departed In some villages thy 
prohibition is observed for a month or even longer 
If a child he born dead it is wrapped m a cloth and 'ome 
bamboo matting and put on a platform at one end of t * 
cemetery without any ceremony or ornament'’ Chil“* n 
that die m infancy arc always put on a platform close ® 
that of some relation «o that they shall not be lonely 
a baby dies before it is three months old, that is to »v 
before it has worn any ornaments, the cloth in which • 
wrapped has the fringe cut off The story goes that 
custom which was not observed at first arose os follows^ 
Once upon a time a dead child on its way to the Law c 
the Dead caught its fringe in a stde it had to cro^s an 
could not get it loose It cned all night and a man cv® 
with a torch to see what the trouble was The dead c 
was invisible to him but he saw the cloth caught m 
stile With his doo ’ ho cut the cloth free from the fnnPj 
and left it there In the morning he went to look * 
found the fringe still caught m the stile but the res 
the cloth was nowhere to be seen So he knew tha ^ 
child had gone safely on its w ay , and he spread the s o 
of what lmd happened throughout the Ao country ^ 
all have been careful ever since to wrap the bodies 01 


in cloths with the fringe cut off 8 

Christians invariable bun their dead Often them ^ 
stone over the grave with the name of the departed ^ 
sometimes a cross roughly carved on it But they 
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not entirely broken away from their fathers’ customs 
Their cemetery is almost always near the non Christian 
cemetery and their graves are very often roofed over like 
corpse platforms Frequently one sees the belongings of 
the deceased placed on the grave, usually a plain cloth 
and an old umbrella or some other product of higher culture , 
more rarely a full warrior’s ornaments, such as the departed 
probably never uore after his conversion, for ornaments 
are looked upon with disfavour by Ao Baptists These 
things are regarded more as decorations than anything else, 
I fancy, for rebgious pictures often take their place , when 
the supply of scriptural subjects runs out any picture will 
do, and I have seen a grave decorated with a picture, from 
an old copy of The Sketch, of a popular, not to say notorious, 
musical comedy actress 

Like all Nagas, the Aos regard certain forms of death as 
accursed ( menen C and M) 1 or in Naga-Assamese “ apotia,” 2 
and dread them accordingly Any man dying “ apotia ” 
brings disgrace and rum upon his family , however rich he 
may have been his name can never be recited with those 
of the mighty dead, and all lixs property has to be aban 
doned Save under certain circumstances, a person who 
is killed by being mauled by a wild beast or by snake bite, 
or falling from a cliff or tree, or drowning, or burning, or 
in child birth is regarded ns djung “ apotia ” In some 
villages if a man die of leprosy or other loathsome disease 
Ins body is treated as “ apotia,” but his property is not 
abandoned Under certain circumstances these rigid rules 
are relaxed, broadly speaking a man who is killed while 
assisting his village against a common enemy is not regarded 
as wholly “ apotia ” His body is disposed of without 
ceremony, but his property is not abandoned For instance, 
in 1921 Longmisa tried to nng a leopard One of the men 
was bitten by a cobra, a snake which is pretty rare in the 


1 Not long ago the Ao Christians took to using temenenpur ( accursed 
people ) as a general term for their unconverted brethren The latter 
naturally objected The practice was stopped and the Christians told 
they must find some less offensive term for those who did not happen 
to worsl ip as they did — J P M 

1 Qi The Angami Nagas glossary — J H H 
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Naga Hills luckily for tlie inhabitants, who have to travel 
with bare feet and legs along overgrown paths He died 
within an hour, but Ins death was regarded ns only half 
“apotia”, his house was left to rot, but his belongings 
wero not abandoned The same action would have been 
taken had he been killed by the leopard that day But if 
lio had been lulled by a leopard or snake while going about 
Ins own busmens, his death would have been fully “ apotia ” 
A sacrifice m due time will also prevent a deatli being 
“ apotia 1 Tor instance, if a man is brought home badly 
mauled by a tiger, a fowl is hastily offered for his recover}' 
If he die after the sacrifice it will not bo “ apotia ” at all 
Or if a man fall from a tree and be not killed on the spot, 
a fowl is speedily sacrificed at the foot of the tree with tlio 
same effect 1 The idea is, of course, that the respon- 
sibility for the man’s death is shifted to the unsuccessful 
sacrifice A house struck by lightning is tnenen and Ins to 
be abandoned A flash of lightning gives no time to offer 
fowls The onlj thing to do is to become a Christian 
For instance, there was a man at Longchang whose house 
was struck by lightning on a Saturday and only slightly 
damaged Ho did not want to abandon it, so next day 
ho appeared in church and announced that he w as a Chris- 
tian I am informed from a Christian source that it is 
by no means uncommon for a household which 1ms lost a 
member by an “ apotia ” death to turn Christian on tho 
spot and so avoid the loss of all their possessions 

The full procedure m the enso of an “ apotia ” death is 
ns follows If the man be lulled m tho jungle lus com- 
panions wrap the body m a cloth, and either bur} it or put 
it on to a platform hastily made on the spot Any relations 
present must be the first to touch it All weapons and 
clothes earned by the part} are thrown aw a}, and before 
the} enter the Milage the} must walk through a firo lighted 

1 Among the Sernas tho death it not ' npotm ’ if tl o deceased lavo 
succeeded in taking food or drink after tl o accident but before dying 
It in even enough to api t into Inn mouth before } e die, eo that ho can ho 
raid to 1 avo done go (tide Tie Sfr/io Anja* p 2G2) though it seems ju«t 
possible that tl o onginnl idea of rnitting into the <!>mg mouth w»* to 
mako it carry off something of the living and ao free him from tl e leer of 
further infection — J II H 
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with a fire thong by a village pnesfc Before enter 
houses they must wash If the man die in th< 
his clan priests lay out the corpse on a platforrr 
apart from the cemetery, with no roof or ornai 
provisions for the next world It is just treat? 
much carrion The household of the dead man, or 
the fatal news, lull all their fowls, pigs and catfc 
cattle not killed that day are just abandoned and 
to run wild The household remain indoors for e 
eating all they can of the animals and fowls kil 
nightfall on the sixth day they break all omami 
utensils, slash all cloths, and throw an ay all monej 
morning before dawn a clan pnest throws a ston 
house and the family come out and leave it and al 
tarns for ever Men wear a “ lengta ” and one cl 
women a skirt and one cloth All, male and fema 
in at the front of the “ morung ” and out at the b 
straight out of the village — the only occasion that 
of on tthich a woman may enter an Ao “ morur 
the jungle close to the village they find a little hut ( 
built by a clan priest, containing old “lengtas, 
and cloths given out of chanty by members, of th< 
They change into these and walk through the hul 
lias a door at each end, six times Then they go 
little house m the jungle, which has been built f< 
by the clan, and live there six days Every day n 
of the clan send food for them by a clan priest, wb 
it outside the door and goes away without speaking 
they move into another little house, nearer the 
By tins time there is less danger of evil contagion a 
can go out and about They therefore set to work • 
a house in the village proper, which they occupy 
as it is ready They are now free from defilement, 
reduced to utter poverty and have to live on the chi 
clansmen and friends, which is never fading All p: 
is simply abandoned and will be touched by no one , i 
can be claimed from the debtors of the dead m: 
nothing is paid to his creditors, the granary is cu 
by a priest and the gram allowed to trickle on to the 
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for pigs and fowls to eat , the house site is abandoned for 
at least three or four years and even then cannot be occupied 
by any member of the “ apotia ” family , the crops are left 
to rot in the fields and that land must next be cultivated bj 
someone who is not nearly related to the dead man , not a 
leaf may be taken from a thatching palm or " pan ” vine 
for three years, and then only after the sacrifice of a fowl 
After an “ apotia ’* death no woman in the village may 
spin and no man may have his hair cut for a certain time — 
till the full moon if the death took place dunng the waxing 
moon, or till the new moon if it occurred during the waning 
moon Even then an old man must have his hair cut first 
and an old woman must spin first Among the Mongsen 
the village has to he cleansed by the Aobi ceremony 1 

Those who aro inclined to smile at the extreme caro with 
which a Naga wamor looks after Jus own life on a raid often 
forget that to lnm death at tho hands of an enemy, far 
from being tho moat glorious of all ends, is only slightly less 
shameful than an “ apotia ” death. A man whose head is 
taken brings slmmo upon his family and misery upon his 
own spint, which is earth-bound till the victor dies and 
takes it as a slave to the next world 2 Among the Aos tho 
body of a man who was killed in war was brought home, nob 
by relations, but by boys of tho “ morung,” and laul on a 
corpse-platform without any ceremony and with only half 
tho usual amount of provisions His property, however, 
was not abandoned Naga wars take place near home 
and the bodies of tho dead aro nearly always rcco\crcd 
But at times this is impossible, and the Ao custom in such 
cases was to cut a log of the tree called manglochiben (C) 
or inangkotunghichct (M) and lay it wrapped up in cloths 
on tho corpse pte therm es if it acre the bedj This tree is 
connected in some way with heads and warfare, it is tho 
commonest species to be used as a head tree, and if wooden 
heads aro required for a warrior’s corpse platform tlicj 
are always carved from this wood 3 

1 See p 253, supra — J PM * Seo p 229, supra — J I* M 

* I think tho tree w madar ' — erytfmna, like tho Angami hrtlo. whioh 
servos tho same purpose (tide 77 e Anyart 11 Aojoe, tp 191, 229) The 
Caros usethesurne iroeina similar «aj (l la}hur,op ctl ,p 109/*— J 1 1 II 
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It is only natural that such a terrible fate as an " apotia ” 
death should sometimes cast its shadow on before If a 
man have evil dreams and be told by a “ medicine man ” 
that they forebode an “ apotia ” death in his house, he must 
avert this calamity by performing a ceremony called by the 
Chongh Leptoh ao, and by the Mongsen LepzoL tea — for 
the future foretold by dreams and omens is not an inevitable 
one, but one which can be altered if only the proper cere 
monies are performed The procedure is as follows The 
sacrificer provides himself with a goat, dog or each according 
to the advice of the “ medicine man ” Then he lights a 
fire with a fire thong or iron and quartz and makes “ madhu ” 
If anyone in the village die during the days on which the 
“ madhu ” is being prepared it must all be thrown away 
and a new lot made When all is ready he summons the 
" medicine man ” to his house, and, taking a thread from 
every cloth in the house, a hair from every head, six am 
leaves, three cane leaves and three bamboo leaves, makes 
them up into a parcel with am leaves Then all have a 
meal, and the “ medicine man ” is paid his fee in advance 
and is given provisions to take away with lum He is also 
given a “ dao,” which he will use at the sacrifice Then 
the “ medicine man ” and the sacrificer go off together to 
whatever place the omens have indicated, taking with them 
the goat (assuming that a goat is to be used), an old cloth 
and an old “ dao ” holder On arrival the “ medicine 


man ” announces that they are going to get rid of all that 
was going to cause an “ apotia ” death He then ties the 
parcel containing the threads, hairs etc round the goat’s 
neck The sacrificer rubs some of his saliva on to the goat 
with his finger, and spitting into its mouth, announces 
that it is now a substitute for him He lays on the ground 
beside it the old cloth and “ dao ” holder, and turns and 
goes away at once As the sacrificer turns the “ medicine 
man ” cuts the goat’s head open and tells it to take awa^ 
all evil with it Both return straight to the “ morung ” 
speaking to no one on the way Then thej bathe, and the 
man for whom the sacrifice was performed must again go 
to the " morung ” and fumigate himself over a new fire 
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before he can re enter his house The house is strictly 
“ genua ” and can be visited by no one for six days 


Worship of the Dead 

It is only natural that the belief that a dead ancestor can 
grant to or withhold from his descendants the aren, or pros 
penty, which was his in life should have given rise to an 
incipient cult of the dead A description has already 1 
been given of the way m which presents are sent through a 
“ medicine man ’ to the departed in the next world 
Occasionally the Cliongli will go further and a whole village 
will perform a ceremony called Leptsung klilam to gain the 
favour of some great man with particularly powerful aren 
Tor instance, one year when the crops were bad Kulmgmen 
performed the nte in honour of Yimtilabzah of Chucliu 
Yimlang a very wealthy man who had “ adopted ” Kuhng 
men during Ins lifetime More often members of a clan 
will do it for some ancestor of note Outside the villago a 
bamboo framework is put up and on it are hung all the 
usual ornaments and symbols — mithan heads, human heads 
and so on — which are put in front of a great man’s corpse 
platform A castrated pig and a cock arc sacrificed m 
front and a prayer offered as follows “ 0 father So and so, 
if jou still have the loro for us you had when you were 
alive, give not to others your nee aren, but givo it all to us ” 

Both tho Cliongli and Mongscn make little offerings to 
the dead in the field house at harvest The Cliongli pour a 
little 14 madliu ” at the foot of each post and the Mongscn 
lay a little food and dnnk on the ground and ask the dead 
to take it away In addition to this, among the Mongscn, 
relations at harvest set up m front of each corpse platform 
a stick to which they fie hiile offerings of food and ter 
mented rice, called as Dr isanghba It is held by all very 
strongly that the abundance or failure of the crops depends 
largely on tho favour of the dead 

1 Seo p 239 supra — J P M 
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Miscellaneous Beliefs * 

Laid slones 

The most powerful type of magic stone , 1 called auditing 
(C and M), is not found nowadays, and no living man has 
one The lucky possessors of such stones in the old days 
could attract to themselves anything they desired One 
cunous way of getting one was as follows You first found 
the nest of a red vented bulbul You then kept a careful 
watch till the eggs were hatched, and plucked the young 
birds as fast as their feathers grew At last the mother 
bird, in desperation, brought an awalung and left it m the 
nest as a bribe This you took away and permitted the 
long suffering nestlings to cover their nakedness Some- 
times again an awalung was found in a python Some 
people say the reptile always kept the stone in its head, 
but most people think it was usually contamed in the 
stomach When a python was killed therefore, it was put 
on to a platform and a leaf cup was placed under the stomach 
to catch the stone when it dropped from the rotting flesh 
How the man who placed the leaf cup m position knew 
what spot to choose under such a very long stomach 
is not related The most powerful type of awalung was 
found on the top of Japvo, a peak in the Angami country 
In return for the proper offering a “ heaven bird ” (lolal 
waya) would fly off and fetch one The possessor of one of 
these was at once made so attractive to all women that he 
was a positive nmsance to the community 2 

Ordinary luck stones ( arenlung C and M) are common 
nowadays Thoy arc small, roundish and black, with a 
smooth surface A touch with the finger leaves a wet 
smear Usually only “ medicine men ” know where they 

1 CJ Tit Angami iSagas p 408 The Sema btagae p 253 »q and 
GrierBon Linguistic Sun eg of India III 11 233 where in the Sema story 
of Visatha and Toswelhe the word agl a is used for a love charm agha 
denoting a magic stone — J H H 

* In the Angami village of Kigwema just below Japvo is a carve l stone 
put up for ono Hhom of ancient time who kept such a love charm in his 
pipe Even when old and quite bedridden a woman who pteked up his pipe 
could not leave lus side till he dismissed her — J H H 
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can be found, but occasionally ordinary people come across 
one in the ]ungle, and Yimtiwati of Longsa is said to have 
found one in the stomach of a niithan he sacrificed When 
one is obtained an offering is made, and the finder v aits to 
sec if the stone brings him good or bad luck In the latter 
case it is thrown away, but stones which bring good fuck 
are kept in a little basket 1 in tbe granary 2 If only one is 
obtained it will soon find a mate, it is believed, in some 
mysterious way known only to itself, and there will be two 
in the basket where there was only one before These tv o 
breed until there may be quite a large family If neglected 
the stones will fly an ay, and some people say they have 
heard them whizzing through the air at night To keep 
them happy an offering is made to them every year Either 
an egg is cracked against the basket or a cock beheaded 
and the blood allowed to spurt over it At the same time 
a prayer is offered that the nee may increase and the grams 
be as sand for multitude No one but the owner may eat 
the cock and he is “genna” for six days Nowadays a 
man will sometimes spread out what rupees he has and 
sprinkle them with blood in the same way 

Particularly dangerous stones are those called lirunglung 
(C and JI) — “ house burning stones ” 3 They are to be 
found below the surface of the ground in some villages, 
which as a result are always getting burnt down Only a 
* medicine man ” can locate such a stone and extract it, 
and he must be quick, for it can burrow almost as fast as a 
man can dig When caught, water is poured on it and it is 
thrown into a stream A few years ago Longmisa, which 
suffered from almost annual fires, called in a “ medicine 

1 So m Fiji caelialot teeth are kept in such little baskets of their own 
sometimes with a pebble that is oiled from time to time (like a Naga 
hick stone)' and called the mother of the whale a tooth (Brewster 
Util Tribes oj Fi)i p 22 eg ) In Peru likewise the atones used as love 
charms Beem to have been kept m little baskets of their own (Montesinos 
Afemon-as Antiguas Histonales del Peru, p 80 Hakluyt Society, 1920) — 

a Similarly among the Dusuns of Borneo curious si aped stones are 
placed with the unhusked nee to act as talismans (Evans, Studies tn 
Religion Folk. Lore and Custom »n British North Borneo and the Malay 
Peninsula p 31) — J P M 

* Foe the story of tl e kirunglung at Akhoia see p 240 supra — J P 3f 
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man,” who duly found and dealt with a Lirunglung The 
Christians of Chuchu Yimbang mocked, saying that the 
ceremony was both heathen and useless, and that while 
Longmisa would go on being burnt down their houses could 
never be burnt because they were Christians Longmisa 
has not been burnt since, while Chuchu Yimbang was burnt 
to the ground in 1922, church, Christians’ houses and all 
Longmisa did not fail to remind them of their boast 

Charms 

The Ao knows nothing of love potions and never uses 
them, the necessity for such a commodity has probably 
never arisen Nor does he ever wear lucky beads or 
amulets If a child cries too much its mother hangs round 
its neck a little lump of the chrysalis of a gregarious 
caterpillar, called by the Chongli cheprangtelsil and by 
the Mongsen cheprangtll (“ weeper’s mother ”) Other 
Ao charms are all, as far as I know, taken from the 
vegetable world Ginger is a great protection against evil 
influences, and a man going on a journey usually carries a 
lump with him If an Ao approaches a strange village or 
any place likely to be haunted by tsungrem he wears some 
protective leaf in his ear A Government interpreter, for 
instance, who is sent to witness an oath always decorates 
himself in this way The most effective is wild mmt 
(tsungrem sungsung C, changchang M), which no evil spirit 
can abide Indeed it is related that once a certain love sick 
swam, whose father would not let lum marry the girl of his 
heart, could not die, even though he wanted to, till he 
began to go about without mmt m his ear The next best 
is a sprig of a very common jungle shrub with small narrow 
leaves called mxset (C) or mtchet (M) Aos on tour with me 
invariably pick a piece and put it m their ears when we 
get near a strange village Another common charm of the 
same type is a plant like coarse grass, of which a handy 
supply is commonly grown near “mortings” A blade or 
two of this will prevent harm from the lightly spoken words 
of others 1 

1 Sea p 239, tupra — J P M 
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Dreams. 

Aos never seem to see ghosts, in the sense of phantasms 
of the dead apparent to persons m their waking state . 1 
They say they only meet the dead in dreams, when the soul 
of the sleeper wanders abroad and meets with many strange 
adventures. Dreams are taken very seriously indeed, and 
more than once I have been disturbed at night in camp by 
a noise in the shelters occupied by Aos, to find that someone 
has Btarted up from a nightmare 2 brought on by a hearty 
supper of pork, roused Ins friends, and got them to comfort 
him with much chatter. Some dreams are assigned to 
physical causes. For instance, that horrible dream in 
which one gets a sensation of falling is caused by an eyelash 
falling out and floating to the ground . 3 It is commonly 
said in England that you never reach the bottom in this 
dream, and that if you did you would die. Curiously enough, 
Aos say they do reach the bottom, but very gently and 
without a bump. If you sleep with your legs crossed jou 
get the nightmare in which you want to run away and 
your legs refuse to movo. The dream in which you try to 
hit somcono and your arm will only move very slowly, comes 
to you if you sleep with your head pillowed on your arm. 
In most dreams the sleeper’s soul secs something symbolical 
of what is going to happen to him. To dream I10 is being 
sold as a slave portends the death of the dreamer, for his 
tit/a is selling his celestial mithan-soul . 4 The saino fate is 


* Tins piece of ncgalivo evidence appears to bo not without interest in 
connection with tho question of tho objective existence of such phantasms. 
— J. P. SI 

* I once had a who!© camp of Sernas — 200 or more — stampeded Lj a 
dreamer of nightmares, and by n miracle only w cro we saved from appalling 
results, as tho frightened men rushed down on tho camp of iny escort 
and inundated it. H*o all thought at first that it tens a night attack, and 
how it was that tiro was not opened on them 1 have nc\ cr been able to 
iMMJe.rsksjxsJ — Jf, JS, J/, 

* Tho Kaga tribes further south. Lhotas, Sernas. Anganus, nil ogrro 
with tho Thado Kuki in saying that this dream indicates the growth of 
tho body Tho Thado belief is also known in tho British Isles, as it i« 
tho one I was taught in my south Tho Changs eay that this dream 
indicates tho falling out of a hair of tho bend, or that tho soul of the* 
dreamer is flitting about in an owl, Chang sorcerers, like those of Mada- 
gascar (Ellis. Madagascar Iteviatltd, p 121), not to mention I’hotis* im*tre«s 
in Apufems' Ooljen Ait, sometimes taking that form to Uy in by night. 
— J.II II. 

4 Seo p 224, supra — J. P. M. 
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indicated by a dream of going a long journey towards 
Wokha Hill or of falling into a ditch and being unable to 
get out The death of a relation is foretold m many ways , 
a dream that one’s front teeth fall out means that a near 
relation will die , 1 and one in which one’s back teeth fall out 
that ono will lose a distant relation, if tho sleeper sees a 
nutlian sacrifice outside Ins house it means that a hya is 
lulling tho nnthan soul of one of the household , if tho 
sleeper’s cow is seen being sold a tiya is selling the soul of 
his child, to dream that his cow has fallen into a ditch 
means that a child will die — and 60 on, dream cattlo being 
real children Many other dreams foretell by symbol tho 
death of someone A liouso being built m a dream means 
a corpse platform will bo erected before long , a body of 
people going off to found a new villago shows how friends 
will go off to a funeral , 2 to carry thatch or mats in a dream 
is unlucky — you will soon bo carrying them for a funeral 
On tho other hand, to dream of carrying a heavy corpse 
means you wall get a bumper crop A vision of digging 
out a spring has the sarno significance If nco straw is 
seen tho rats will cat tho crops, and if someono in a dream 
is seen handling hombill feathers the ears will have no gram 
in them and will bo as light as feathers A man who sees a 
decorated cloth m a dream will have his crop damaged by 
red blight Tho rarest and most feared dreams of all are 
those which foretell the coming end of tho dreamer by 
" apotn ” death , these are to dream that ono is buried in 
a landslip, and to dream that the slues aro falling on one 
It is a happy omen for a man to dream I10 is having sexual 
intercourse with a woman not of his own phratry 3 Tho 
woman m tho dream is really tho tsungrem of whatever 
place ho has been to the previous day, who is showing its 
favour to him But for a man to dream of sexual inter- 
course with a woman of ins own phratry’ means that I10 will 

* Dr Sol gman tells me 11 at th s interpretation j* also common to tlio 
\»gn HilU ami to tho Ilntidi Isles Iho T1 ado 1 avo it, ami alio tl e 
Chihnina Anpiml ami, if I remember nnght tl a Sima — J Jl II 

* So also in Irclnnd a« on ong the Serna a concourse of atrar gers or of 
person* merry making portend# a funeral — J H II 

* On the otlur hand any dream of sexual intercourse is regarxled a* 
a bod omen b) tho Angami — J II 11 
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of the index finger of his right hand, he tv ill soon use that 
knuckle to rub his eyes while he weeps for the death of a 
near relation Death, too, is foretold if tuo jungle cats 
are heard calling to one another at night, and the cries of 
several species of birds are of ill omen If a Malayan 
Wreathed Hornbill cross the path of a war party or a man 
going on a trading expedition it is a good omen, but if a 
Great Indian Hornbill fly across it bodes ill It is lucky if 
White crested Laughing Thru&hes are heard on the right, 
or if a snake crosses the path and goes downhill, but unlucky 
if the birds are heard on the left or the snake goes uphill 
If a war party see a Scarlet Minivet there will be bloodshed 
on one side or the other An animal of exceedingly ill omen 
is the Slow Lons 1 It is believed to lie m wait for hombdls 
in trees and catch them by the legs and eat them That 
is why hombills always look round so carefully before they 
settle down to feed For the appearance of a Ions a village 
must keep one day’s ammg Luckily it is very rare m 
the Naga Hills A very small species of deer ( mcsii tsungnen 
G , aret metsll M ) 2 is believed to exist m the hills and to be 
seen occasionally If a man be so unlucky as to meet one 
either he or one of his household will certainly die A 
village must observe one day’s amung if a house be damaged 
by wind, or a tree near the village be blown down 

Beliefs Regarding Animals, etc 
Certain animals are believed to cause illness For instance, 
a man who eats the head of an epileptic cow will suffer from 
epilepsy himself Sores, it is said, are often caused by the 
skin coming in contact with the saliva of a python, the 
urine of an elephant or the droppings of a wild pig The 
remedy is a poultice of the leaves of a jungle weed called 
by the Chongli per mozll and by the Mongsen aper muh 
If a person tread in the wallow of a wild pig the skm of the 
soles of his feet will crack He can cure them either by 

1 re 8 ar d this animal as the print of tho gibbon {Tlylobatea 

hoolock.) and a man who recognized the animal which is very rare indeed 
would not dream of harming it A Thado once brought me n live speci 
men he had trapped, but he did not know wbat it was If be had be 
WO «w *I aVe let lt S° immediately — J H H 

Perhaps the Mouse Deer I have never seen one — -J P M 
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getting an old mm to rub them with an egg, which lie then 
throws away m the name of the pig or by dipping his feet 
in the blood of a nnthan lalied at a feast In the latter 
case his house is “ genna ” for six days 
There is a tendency to avoid speaking directly of a tiger 
or leopard or of owning that one has killed one If a man 
be killed by a tiger in the jungle it is merely announced that 
he has been devoured m the jungle, without specifying any 
animal, and if a man meets a tiger and kills it lie will say when 
he gets home that he throw his spear at it and missed it 
Some amazing pieces of pseudo natural history are current 
Water voles, it is behoved, often turn into fish of the species 
called azang, and can with equal case turn into voles again 
A fish called alhung is believed to be bred from the seeds 
of the asJa bamboo Leaf butterflies, of which wonderful 
examples are found in the Naga Hills are held to bo tho 
offspring of mixed marriages between leaves and butter 
flies The pea fowl is called Chubatuli C and M ( ‘ Assam 
Raja’s bird ’ ) It is not found in the lulls, but examples 
were seen and marvelled at when the Aos used to go down 
with presents to the Ahom king It is believed to have 
lived in the sky originally and to have been called down to 
earth by the pipit ( lila C and M), which spends the hot 
weather in the sky and the cold weather on earth 1 Wild 
geese are believed occasionally to fly up to the sun and 
obtain some of its dung Any goose which can do this 
comes down straight to the Brahmaputra with its precious 
burden and dips it in tho water, all tho fish anywhero 
near are at once poisoned and the geese assemble and feast 
on their bodies Naturally the python has not failed to 
stir the imagination of the Ao It is credited with miracu 
lous powers of attraction 2 Tradition relates that long ago 
one Eikamsangba of Aotang — an oftf site near tiio present 
Sema village of Japvumi — cut off a python’s head and put 
it up in front of his house The result was that if any 
trader came to the village he was irresistibly compelled to 
come straight to Kakamsangba’s house and offer lus wares 

i The pipit 13 of course migratory and while absent in the 1 ot weather 
is abundant m tbe cold — J PM 

* So the Burmese, who regard it as a nal and refrain from killing it, 
tide Saagermano Burmese Jinptre XXI | 82 — J H H 
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kept must be held steady by some member of the household 
in every house, or the aren of tho rice will bo frightened and 
flee away 1 After an earthquake one day’s anting (Phenol 
nolmung C, Phemngnohmung M) must bo observed 
Nothing is known of the size of the sun (anil C, tsungi M) 
and the moon 2 (yita C , lata M) and no one has any very 
clear idea of their nature Nor is any particular sex assigned 
to them, 3 though m prayers the moon is always mentioned 
first The sun has a mother whose house it passes every 
day on its journey She always calls out to it to come in 
for a little and rest, but it always replies that it will come m 
some other time, and hurries on If it wero to go in it 
would disappear from the sky altogether 4 An eclipse of 


1 Cf The Serna Nayas,p 252, Mills op eti,p 172 Hodson, The MeMeis, 
n 111, McCulloch, Statistical Account of Mtmntpore p 3, Had field 
Natnes of tl e Loyaltj Group pp 48 113 In all these cases the cause of 
earthquake is different, but the result is the same — short crops, doubtless 
due m each case to the fright and flight of aren — J H H 

* Sometimes the moon is described as being as big as a field — J P M 

Similarly the Angami and Lhota sometimes state that the sun is ns large 

as n field — J H H 

* This is the exception m Assam, where though opinions vary, the sun 
is often regarded as feminine ond the moon masculine Tins view is 
held by the Angami and the Serna Nogas the Khasis (Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals II 278, Gurdon, op cti , p 172 Rafy FolL Tales of the Khasis, 
p 00), and the Daflas whereas the Abors, the Mins and the Mishtni seem 
to make the sun malo and the moon female while the Akas speak of both 
as being male (communicated by Capt G A Novill The discrepant 
statement in the Census of India 1921, Vol III Assam, pt i, App B , 
p x is due to Some error in compilation as it was prepared from papers 
now in my possession winch clearly state that the Akas regard both as 
male) Out3ido Assam the idea of the moon &9 male and the sun female 
is widespread It appears to have been held by some of the early Scan 
dinavians (Kershaw, Slones and Ballads of the Far Fast, pp 25, 223 » ) , the 
moon is masculine and the aim feminine in V estem Germany , the moon is 
masculine in nil Semitic languages (Frazer Pauaantas Description of Greece, 
II 129) , the Oraons make the moon masculine {Man tn India, I 303 Dec 
1021), so do the Tijians (Frazer, Belief in Immortality I 67) and the 
Guarayo Indians ( roll Lore, I.WV, 187) TheNagasof the Patkoi state 
that the sun and moon were originally sister and brother respectively 
They quarrelled ond the moon in a fit of temper burnt up everything on 
earth A tree fetl on him and he died, after which the sun died of grief for 
her brother, and eventuallj they were reborn with their sexes reversed 
(communicated by Mr R N De) Hero we have tho idea of the inter 
change of functions between tho two orbs noted below as also m the case of 
tiio i skimo who make tho sun smear with soot the face of her incestuously 
minded brother the moon (Fescliel quoted bj Skeat and Blagden, op cit , 
II 203 n ') — J H H 

4 According to the Dafla tho sun and moon are periodically eaten up 
by a monster named Tarnmui because they insisted on passing tlirough 
lus house Having built Ins house in the way, he asked the moon to 
deviate a little from lus course so as not to damage it, but meeting with 
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the sun or moon occurs when a tiger tries to cat it 1 The 
village drums are beaten vigorously to drive the assailant 
away, for were the sun or moon to be eaten up tigers would 
increase and multiply on the earth and devour people whether 
they were fated to die <! apotia ” or not No method is 
known of causing the sun to slow down m its course One 
man once, who had a long way to go and wanted to get 
home before dark, aslted the sun to wait for him It duly 
waited, but the man died, and no one has ever dared to 
repeat the experiment since 2 Virtue is supposed to exist 
in the morning sun, and I have heard it said that children 
are more numerous and men stronger at the cast end of 
a village than at the west end, because the rising sun shines 


no consideration he ate him up slowly, and the moon, passing through 
Tflimnni'n body, continued on his course, which the sun followed, so that 
she too is periodically eaten up by Tammui likewise (notes from Cant O A 
Nevill) — J H H 

1 The Sema also regard eclipses as caused by a tiger, but this view seems 
the exception The eater of the orbs seems usually described as a dragon, 
a dog, a frog or a demon The dragon eats them according to one account 
of the Chinese belief (Tradescant Lay, The Chinese at they are, p 199), 
and so also the Siamese (La Loub$re, Du Royaume de Siam I 623), the 
Subanos of the Philippine Islands (Sawyer, Inhabitants oj the Philippines, 
p 359) and the Semang of the Malay Peninsula (Skeat and Biagden, 
op ci l , II 203) The dog is the animal designated in Manchuria (Frazer, 
Belief tn Immortality, I 460), by the Chinese (according to Kidd, China, 
p 301), the Kabul Nagas (Hodson Nag a Trite* of Manipur, p 129), the 
Luehei (Sbakespear, Lusha Kukl Clans p 184) and the Karens (Marshall, 
op cit ,pp 231,239) The frog is held responsible by the Kachms (Hen 
son, op c it , p 119) and by the Khasi (Italy, Foil Tales of the Khasit, 
p 7, where uhynroh may equally as well be translated* frog’ as ‘toad’), 
and I have seen a Konyak carving in which ft frog was represented as 
apparently eating the moon Elsewhere it is a spirit of some sort Some 
Lushei say the spirit of a former Chin chief causes the eclipse (personal 
information) , the Dafla 6tory has already been given, and the Miri and 
Aka also attribute it to a god or demon, as do the Hindus (Bernier, Lettre 
a M Chapclatn Touehant let Superstitions, etc , de l Hindoustan), the 
Besisis and the Mantra of the Malay Peninsular (Skeat and Blagdcn, 
op cit , II 298, 319), and, apparently, some Polynesians (Ellis, Polynesian 
Researches, III 171), and bo also the Negrito Sakai (Evans, Religion, 
Folk Lore and Custom %n N Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, p 208) 
The arums ftfeu nrostf hams been current in Gtucu «nci Italy, where an 
eclipse was greeted with the same clamour as is resorted to to frighten oS 
the devouring demon in the east (Pliny Nat Hist , II mi , Livy, \XVI 
v ‘ cum arris crepitu, quails tn defectu lunas silenli node pert sold, 
cfamarem edidlsse' ) — J II II 

1 One is reminded of the Polynesian hero, Maui, who caught the sinking 
sun by its rays and tied it up to a tree till he had finished building a mar or, 
which had to be completed before sunset (Ellis, op cit , III 170) Sum 
larly the An gram erecting & monolith and a platform for it, must complete 
the work before the sun sinks (tide J R A 1 L1I 249) — J H II 
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on them 1 The marLs on the moon 'a surface are sometimes 
said to be trees, 2 but more often they are regarded as the 
remains of mithan dung thrown at it by Nolctangsang, who 
lived a very long time ago As to why Noktangsaug acted 
111 this way, there are two versions According to one 
story the sky used to bo quite close to the earth Nok- 
tangsang came out on to the platform at the back of his 
house one night carrying his little son The boy wanted 
the moon to play with, and Noktangsang tried to poke it 
down for lum with a long bamboo But the moon edged 
further and further away, till Noktangsang m anger picked 
up some nnthan dung and threw it at it The other story 
resembles that told by the Lhotas 3 Formerly what is now 
the sun was the moon and the present moon the sun In 
those days the heat of the sun was so ternble that every- 
thing was shrivelled up and men died Noktangsang’s 
mother was among those who were lulled and, furious with 
grief, ho hurled mithan dung at it and quenched its heat 4 


1 The Chang Nagas likewise believe in the virtue of the rising sun and 
of an eastern aspect, and cf The Sema Nagas, p 211 — J H H 

* So the Angami say that the marking on the moon s surface 13 a tree, 
likewise the lb ado and so too the Polynesians (Ellis, Polynesian Re 
searches, II T 171) and the Maori who tell how a man named Ilona went 
to fetch water by night the moon came down on him, and he climbed a 
tree in terror, which fell with him on to the moon where it can still be seen 
Curiously enough, Scandinni ian legend is also said to describe the markings 
on the moon as two children stolen by the moon when carrying a bucket 
of water between them (7 he Statesman, Sept 12 1923) The idea of the 
tree in the moon seems to be present also in the Pathoi Naga legend 
alieady given (ltd* supra, note on p 229) — J H H 
1 CJ xhe LI olaNaqas p. 172 — J P M 

4 Evans [Studies in Religion, Folk Lore and Custom tn British North 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula p 88) quotes a Dusun story which pro 
gents some curiously close parallels to Ao versions In the Bornean tale 
the sky was so closo to the earth once that the hero a wife was made ill 
by the heat lie thereupon shot with his blow gun and destroyed six of 
the seven suns then existing The last sun drew away, taking the si y 
With it 

The I) yaks also sa> that the sky was once near the earth (Ling Roth 
Natu es oj SttrawaJ and British Is orth Borneo, 1 300) — J P M 

Tins interchange of functions between the sun and the moon the latter 
having been originally by far the hotter and having been cooled by baling 
sometl mg thrown at it, eitl er dung ashes or a hare 13 widespread So 
llio Angami, the T1 ado, the Soma, the Lhotas the Garos and the Khnsis 
(Ihe Angami Nagas p 411, The Sema Nagas p 2o0, Mills, The Lhota 
Nagas, p 172, Playfair op eit p 85, Hooker, Gurdon loe ext , Kafy, 
op c»t , p 90) also the Santnls (Bompas Folk Lore of the Santal Parganas, 
p 402 sqq ) Sometimes the tale is very much garbled According to 
the Dafta (Census of India, 1921, III Assam , Appendix B) the marks on 
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Stare (petinu C , peii M) are too small and remote to interest 
the Ao much, and none of the constellations seem to have 
names. Venus, uhen a morning star, is called Atu nil 
tsuL (C) or Atu mi tstlL (M) {“Atu taro-ioasting ”) because, 
the story goes, a man called Atu used to get up and cook 
taro for lus breakfast when this star rose A star close to 
the moon is called Znvngja petinu (C) or Longcha peti (51) 
and is said to be the soul of a mythical hero called Chang- 
pichanglangba 1 The Milky Way is called chunglam tnezU 
sUangba (C) or tsungkam meztl tithangba (51), meaning 
“ Cold-weather rains-divider,” because as it moves from 
north to south across the sky the earth comes under the 
cold half of the firmament, and as it moves back comes 
under the warm half again 2 When tho gram begins to 
ripen tho cricket ( onqndk C, onghang M) announces tho 


the moon aro caused bj a beating givon him by lua « ifo, the sun (p xi, 
Capt Nevill), according to tho Mm, they aro human dang thrown at the 
moon by another deity in the course of a public quarrel at a festival (p xvi, 
Mr G C Bardnloi), tho version from the ( f Konyakl Nagns of tlio I’atkoi 
(lade aupra, p 299 « *) entails a change of Bex as well as a modification of 
function In tho Mislimi version the aun threw tho moon into a pond, 
the mud of which still clings to her face, because ho was angry at her 
persistent requests for a share of Ins heat (p xu T P JI O Callaghan) 
This brings ono nearer the Angarai notion that an echpso is caused by tho 
orbs having to repay a loan of borrowed light (ti Ic The Anffamt A agas, 
p 411), a belief winch also seems to liato influenced tho Munda idea of 
an cchpso (Roy, The Munda* and their Country, j> 480) Further afield 
tho Nicobars hnvo tho story (In them Antiquary, August, 1021), and tho 
Malays (Ratzel History of Mankind, I 47 8) have a tradition which 
suggests it, as also the Micronesians of \ap (Frazer, Belief in Immortality 
III , 204) Tho Igorot say much the same, as Lumawtg turned ono of 
the suns into a moon for tho benefit of tho human race (Jenks, op ci t , 
p 210) The Ceylon version seems to bo that Buddlin threw a hare at 
the moon [The Statesman, loc at ), and in Mexico also a hare takes the 
place of dung or ashes In Assam, but with tho Guorayo Indians it is ashes 
again (Foil Lore, \WV , 187) In Burma and Japan, too, a hare is 
associated with the moon While tho Rskimo, as noted abo\c, mako it 
soot, in Melanesia it is a > am roasli that Is thrown (Codnngton, op at , p 
348), or hot leaves (Hadnetd, op at , p 232), and in the legend of Maui, 
who scorched the earth, there is perhaps an echo of tho same theme in 
which case it may link up with tho Mink legend of North America on the 
one hand and tho Pbathon legend of ancient Greece on the other (St 
Johnston, op cit,p 32sqq) — J J| H 
1 Vide p 327, infra — J I* M 

1 * So too tho Chang, who hail with ioj its appearance in the zenith, 
a* marking tho end of tho rains and the beginning of the cold weather, 
ot their Pwnngfestnal Cf also The Angami Nagas, p 412 Tho Abor 
call it dtgut-dtju," or "ateht tfigrtf,” "the cold weatherguide * (note from 
Mr CP. C Curaming), the \! in • dagun diyanthon,' “winter end summer 
boundary’* (note from Mr (S C Bardatoi), and the Lus ho i “ thlasih 
eon?, * the way of winter” (personal information), and nt least ono 
Alocan tribe regards it in the same tight — J. If. If. 
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coming of the welcome cold weather with its cry, during 
the rains many tsungrem are about, laughter and games 
are looked 011 with disfavour and no feasts of merit can bo 
given The cricket was originally a little orphan boy who 
Was apparently rather badly bullied by his elder sister One 
day while working in the fields she would not let him stop 
for a dnnk So ho slashed his cloth and put it on and 
turned into a cricket and said “ You have treated me so 
badly that I have turned into a cncket I shall call when the 
grain is ripening ” 1 If you look carefully at a cncket you 
can still see the “ dao ” holder and torn cloth Shooting 
stars are regarded as ordinary stars falling There is no 
special terra for them 

There once lived two friends, Aiyentangba and Manyen- 
tangba, who set out to fight the wand But it was too 
strong for them and blew them up into the skj , where they 
are to this day They often quarrel and fight, and the 
clash of their shields causes thunder 2 and the waving of 
them wind, while ram is the sweat dnppmg from their 
bodies The wind caused by the shields of the fighters is 
an ordinary wind A gale is caused by a tsungrem To 
stop a storm an egg is offered to the spint responsible on 
the side of the village from which the w ind comes Among 
the Mongsen this is done by the village pnest, bht tho 
Chongh employ some man who has the reputation of bemg 
successful at such a time — the germ of the professional 
weather controller There is current an alternative ex- 
planation of ram to that given above At the mouth of 
the Brahmaputra, where the world ends, there is said to 
be a huge rock called Tsilsemlung (C) or TsilcJiemlung (M), 
which drinks up all the water which flows down the nver, 
and throws it up into the ekj , from whence it falls as ram 

J Taken with the loss of grain supposed to follow on earthquakes this 
story is 0 little suggestive of an Aka storj given by Copt 'Nevill (loc ctl ) 
m which earthquakes are caused by a cncket s hav ing burrowed into the 
earth down to tho god Phumbadege and told him that all tl o people on j 
the earth wero dead and thus causing lura to shake tl e earth to find out 
»f it wero true which causes tie Aka to cry out We are alive when 
the earth quakes as too tho Thado do (iidt The Serna Sagas -p 252 n *) 

Cf also 2/e Ltota A agaa p 172 n *, llodson A aga Trxbta of Manipur, 
p 12S Hanson Thehacltns p 119 — J II II 

* Cf 2V e Serna A agat p 2o’ and llodson PnmUng Culture oj Jndui, 

E 49 tl o lightning is regarded as the flashing of a dao in the sky 
y Semas and by Hampuns — J II H 4 
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again . 1 Hail is caused by the sky-folk in the second sky 
above us, -who hurl down great lumps of ice. These would 
injure men if they fell, so tho sky-folk in the plcy above, 
us break them up so that they only reach tho caitli as 
hailstones. Rainbows are just accepted ‘without any 
attempt at explanation and are in some way regarded as 
symbolical of wealth A bamboo arc, representing a rain- 
bow, is in many villages set up in front of the corpse- 
platform of a rich man Nobody seems to know why . 2 
The only explanation I have ever been given is that ram 
often follows an offering of nee flour to human heads and 
nuthan skulls , 3 a rainbow is also connected with rain and 
1 Tho form in winch I heard this story from a Chang was that tho 
great water (» e the Brahmaputra River, most Nagas can conceive only 
with difficulty of any greater water, though some, and the Clmng among 
them, seem to retain some tradition of acquaintance with the sea) ran 
to the end of the world, where it struck a rock and ran upwards and back 
to its source This story seems to be much the same as that given by 
McMahon of the Karens (Karens of the Golden Chersonese, p 110), end he 
interprets it as referring to the Day of Bengal on the strength of several 
arguments for which there is no space here If I am right in ascribing 
;he Ao, Chang and Karen versions to a common source, and if he is right 
n his interpretation, then wo have another indication of a southern 
ingin for one element, at any rate, of the Naga tribes, who would then 
oe a northerly backwash from a stream of migration going eastwards 
’rom south India to the Pacific On tho other hand, I have sometimes ' 
wondered whether the Noga story be not merely a garbled account of 
ilie famous pool Brahmahund formed by the Lohit, the Mori pani and , 
the Dog pani (~ “god river"), from which tho Brahmaputra issues on 
Its way into the Assam Valley For an account of this remarkable pool 
see’ Robinson s Assam (p 9), quoted by Hunter, Static leaf Account oj 
Assdm, I £95 and Griffith, 1 ravels m Assam, etc , p 25 sqq — J H H, 

* Probably it is a symbol of the path by which the soul ascends to 
hem en Tlio rainbow is tho bridge of the coda or of the spirits in many 
parts of the world Iris, the messenger of tho gods, used the rainbow 
as a path or was herself the Rainbow in classical mythology Mr Henry 
Balfour has pointed out to me that m Teutonic mythology again the 
rainbow was tho bridge of the gods into heaven (Stallybrass, Grimm's* 
Teutonic Mythology, II 731 sq ). It wa3 also the path of the dead (id ‘ 
733) The Serna call the rainbow Kungumi 'pukhu and translated it to 
rue as * the Sky -spirit's leg,” but it con Id equally well mean * the Sky- 
spirits' Bridge ’’ The Angami also say that tne rainbow is the path used 
by a god, while the Thadc call it a ‘ spirit rope " The Andamanese 
also regard the rainbow as tho bridge by which tho spirits visit their 
friends on earth (Brown, She Andaman Islanders) In the Society 
Islands llie Heavenly Twins descended from the sky to earth by the 
rainbow (Frftzer, Belief tn Immortality, 11 2G7 and cf p 269) Cf 
also the Dusun story given by Evans ( Religion , Polk Lore and Custom tn 
iV Bomeo and ike Malay Peninsula) The Sakai Jakiul of Pahang regard 
the rainbow as the path of disease, and, if they aeo one when on a journey, 
they stop and build a hut (Evans, Journal P Malay Stales Museums, IX , 
272) — J H H 
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so .with the prosperity emanating from the trophies of 
war nhcl sacrifice It is very unlucky, to point your finger 
nt a mihliow . Some say it will go crooked if you do 1 
Lightning tsungln M) flashes when sky-folk 

strike treefe „with their stone celts {Isungyijx) C; isungta 
ao Jf). Skv*Tolk, for no npparent rensod, mark certain 
tree*, uhen they are saplings, in a way invisible to human 
e>cs, and stnko them uhen they get big. If a tree so 
marked be unwittingly u^ed as a post for a house the house 
uill be struck, nnd the uhole of it, or nt least tho portion 
affected, must be nbandoned and a pig or foul sacrificed. 
Should any animn! be killerl by lightning it cannot bo eaten. 
If a tree in cultivated land be Btnick tbc field must be 
1 purified with an offering, placed under the tree, of an egg, 
siv pieces of chicken nnd six pieces of dried meat. If any 
portion of a struck tree be used as firewood tho heads of 
all children in tho hou«e will become covered with sorc3. 
The remedy is to heat a celt, drop it in water and uso the 
uater as lotion. Even Christiana, it may bo mentioned, 
firmly behevo in the efficacy of this treatment. Perversely 
-enough, iron is regarded ns a protection against lightning. 
Two reasons nro given why colts arc so frequently found 
*iri the fields. Some say that n timid tree, uhich trembles, 
is struck and split to tho heart, nnd tho celt enters it apd 
is poser seen again, but that if a treo stands undioldly 
the celt glances off and goes into the ground. Others say 
that n malo sky-man strikes and keeps hold of his colt, 
but that a sky-noman is so frightened of tho people on 
earth that she loses her head nnd leaves her weapon behind 
* » 

1 Similarly tho Dusuns Mime tlmt jour finger will rot oft if jou point 
at ’a rainbow (1 van*. fSludtt* in Ilthyton, Foil Lore atul Custom in IJniish 
Korlft Jlorvro and I'e Malay I’entnsula, p 15) — J P. Jf , 

TJio Karens have 1 1, a same l>oIir»f (Marshall, 1 he Karen People of llunna, 
p 228) and ao ha\ c tho Marshall Wander* of Micronesia (Frazer, lithe / in 
Immortality, III , t>S), while tho Melanesians of tho Lojalty Islands ffrrbld 
children to point at tho rainbow ’Moat they should catiso tho fledtll of*their 
mother " (find Held, simony the Natters of (he Loyally Clroiip, p US) Tho 
belief i a widespread and seem* to have much tho same distribution as that 
which regards the rainbow as tho spirits* bn lpo, with winch it Is probably 
associated To point at Iho rainbow is forbidden in Ilohcmia (Frazer, 
loe cit ), in (icrmnny (Brunswick) and in Ciuna (Stall} brass, op eU JI 732, 
733) bo among tho Angamf and Rom a, at any rate, as well eta tho Ao, 4 ofj 
Nnga tribes, all with a eunilar penalty — J. II II. # * , 
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1 at the last moment. Or, again, some give an exactly opposite 
explanation and say that a very bold sky- man' leaves his 
celt behind out of sheer bravado In any case a celt striking 
v the ground goes deep in and comes to the/top again* in 


seven years 1 * , 

A snow field is, of course, something quite beyond the 


ken of the Ao, and though the snow peaks of the Himalayas 
are plainly visible from their country, they have no idea 
why they are white. They call them sangpu uixgr kong 
(C and M) — “ white-leaved tree range,” for they can imagine 
no mountains which are not forest-clad. In this white 
land the animals aro believed to be white too. 


1 CJ The Angamt Nagaa, p 403 Wien I onco suggested to on Angnrm 
and a Tliado, two of my most intelligent interpreters, that perhaps the 
stone celts found in their hills were the stone implements of their ancestors 
or predecessors, and not thunderbolts at all, I was met with tho argument 
that “if it be not a celt which splits tho tree when lightning strikes it, 
by what instrument is the tree split t If 3 ou can show us what it is that 
splits the tree other than these atones , then wo will behovo what yoti any, 
for certainly tho celts look just like hoes Meanwhile it is clear that 
something splits tho trees, and until you can sliow us what does it, wo 
must continuo to believe that it is done by tho stone axes which we find 
lying in tho fields where trees iiave been struck, as wo do not know of 
any other purpose they could hate or of any other instrument by which 
•tho trees could ha\o been split "~J. II II. 




. .TAuf V 

' rOI*K tALES AND SONGS" 

% i Folk y Tales. . > ». 

, Another^ generation and hardly a memory will remain 
' of the stories and songs which the A03 have handed* down 
from father to*son« fot untold ages. What care^the well- 
oilgd youths of the «Impur Mission Training School for the 
foolish traditions of their ignorant heathen forebears? To 
bnry the past is the tendency of the semi-educated genera- 
tion wlpcli is growing up.' Christians never joindji the pld * 
songs ; jthey are .definitely forbidden to do so*, I belidve. 

A number of £0 stories have been recorded by Mr.' H» G. 
Dennehy, I.C.S., who acted . as Subdivisional Officer„;in * 
Mokokchung for a year, but the hook is not use'd in -Mission 
Schools. Thejpast is being allowed to die. But the old- 
men still tell the old stories. Besides many tales' common 
to the tribe every village has a body of traditions which 
tell of the origin of clans, the doings of their ancestors from 
the -time \jdien thfey, were settled at Clioriglijfimti * to the 
present day,* and the feats of great men of the past, - These 
the old meh recite Vhen the whole village is assembled at 
the great festivals. ’.♦Many of them are little more tlian 
lists of the names of givers of feasts and the takers of heads t 
of long ago. They' are -little scraps of unreliable history of 
purely local interest. .Where necessaty they have been 
used and referred to elsewhere in this book. Of wider 
interest are the tales current throughout the tribe. Many * 
have been recorded ns the Ao explanations of particular 
'customs and beliefs, but there are some left which should 
find xl place here. “ , . . , - 

Travellers’ tales are not commoft, but* one, the? wide , 
distribution of which is otpeculiar interest, runs ^follows : — 

* ’ . * 307, , 
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The Men with Noses Upside Down. 

Somewhere there is, a land where the people, who 
nrc cannibals, have such big. ears that they use one 
'at nigh£ as a, mattress and the other as a covering 1 

{Tins is an ariZient tule Sir *Tolin BfinleviIIe (ijh xxu} , mentions 
‘ folk that liavo groot ears and long, that hang dowjj to, their knees,” 
copying presumably from Fhny (sinco lie* mentions lior$o footed men 
in the same context), who says of the isles of PontU3 Pancstorum ahae, trt 
quibua nvda alioquin corpora praegrandea tpaorum aurea lota cortegant { Nat 
Hist , IV xxui) Later again (VII n) he mentions others/ apparently as an 
Indian" race and on the authority of Artonudorus Et alibi caiula vtlloaa 
homines naset pemicttatia extmtae, ahoa alirtbua lotos contegi Pomponius 
Mela, though he puts them, like the Horse-footed Men, in the Orkney 
Islands, is more explicit EtSannaloa qmbua magnae aures et arl ambiendum 
corpus "onine patulae nudia alioquin pro teste suit (De Ch or agraphia, 
III fi) Strabo has the Ao tersion still more exactly, calling them, 
’EswtokoItoi (XV 711), explaining a little lower down ’Eyurexolrova St' 
notilpi) ri ’to fyov-ra,, ut l-yvaSdlStip lo^vpaui 8 &trr’ avatrruv TfVSpa 
The Chinese have a legend of a tribe whoso oars aro so long that they hat e 
to carrj^ them with their hands when walking to avoid tripping over 
the ends (Fielde, A Comer of Cathay, p 137) Peter Heylyn (Qoamo 
graphxe, p 860 3rd ed , 1665) mentions the legend contemptuously 
whefa \mting of India * , * , , 

It is perhaps worth observing that Pliny, in the same chapter as that 
last quoted from him, mentions a ** cannibal ” tribe fn quadam convnlle 
tncigna Imai (t e Himalaya) mantis as called Abanmon, clearly the same 
1 as the Assamese abort iruinuh, “ independent man,” applied not only ta 
the Abor but to any hill tribe (a Mr* = “ independent/ contrasted with 
b&rC = “ dependent ”), and it is often found ti&ed Jty earlier ‘writers of 
, the Nagss of the inner and uncontrolled ranges (eg Qwen, Naga? Tribes 
%n Communication with Aaeam, pp 2 24, 35 So,’ too, Capt Bro lie, writing 
from Sibsagar to Capt Hannay at Jaipur in 1846, speaks of “ inroads by 
Abor Nagas from the Burmese side, Capt Hannay having mentioned 
earlier a raid by n party of “ Abor Nagas ” on ‘ Cliangnoee village,” 
the Konyak Naga village of Sangnu near Wokching) Pliny’s association 
of these huge eared folk with peopfe who are naked and'taded distinctly 
suggests an association between this legend and the Konyak ’Nagaa, naked 
before and, with a bark tall behind, and practising, tef some extdhtj 
distensfon of the lobe of the ear ‘1 •» , « 

1 Ralph Fitch mentions (1583-1591) people in Koch Bihar having “ pares 
which be marvedous great of a span long, which they draw oht in length 
- by devises when they be yong," as well as Bimilar tribes in Bhutan and 
Ceylon (Hakluyt, Prtnctpall Navigations, etc), and Terry (1616-19, 
Purchas, His Pilgrims) mentions others whoso ears are distended so 
much as'to take a plug the size of n saucer Jean Struys mentions seeing 
in Formosa in 1650 women who have or titles fori longiea, qu’elles.ont 
grand min d'enlretenir et d augmenter par la ptsanltur de reclames grasses 
, cogyillea out leur senent de pendana Cet omemint leur paroil at rare, gue 
plus lea fitea »onl aolemnellea, et lea gena gu tllfa voieni, qualifUa plus dies 
alongent lent a oreitlea, gut leur descendent cn ee temp a Id jusqu’aux tetons, 
par lea conlrepoida qu'eUea y mettent * And « ith these people again 1 © 
associates quelqves vna deaquela ont dtfi queues comma lea bites (Clanius, 
Voyages de Jean Struys, ch x) Purcnas (Hi* Pilgrimage, V \u, 6, 
and xiy, 2) mentions 'similar cases of distension in other parts of/India 
, * or Abus’ reported by different travellers in the seventeenth century La 
LouMrp (op •«( , I 101) sajs of the Siames6 that they have lea oreiltea 
plus grande* qua Ua notrea . et plua ila lea oM grande*, plua ilafes tatimtnl 
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Their noses are upside down* and whefi it rains they 
have to carry aj‘ dao ” across their foreheads to pre- 
vent the water running doun their nostrils. 1 

gout commun d tout V Orient, cotnme tl paroU par t aides Us statues de porce- 
Igtne oil d'autre tnaliire qui en tnennent 1 Uats en ctla il y <fde la difference 
partni/ Us Orientaux car quelques tins Shrent levrs orcflles par le bas pour 
les allovger, sons Its pcrcer qu'aulant gu'tl font pour y rnettre des pendants 
D autres aprls Ics moir pcrctcs agramhssent pen it peu le Iron d force tTy 
mettre dcs batons plus pros les vns que les autres . et tl arrtie, suriout au 
Pais de Laos, qu on passer oil presque le pomg dans le trou, et que la base 
de I'orctlle louche aux cpaulcs Les Siamois ont lei orcdles tin peu plus 
grandee que les nitres, mats naturellement ct sans artifice Even bo the 
Talaungs still regard largo ears ns a sign of goodness and wisdom (Milne, 
op at , p 28). 

Now a passngo or two in Skeat and Blagden (eg , op cit , p 69) suggests 
tlmt a Email cor is associated with Negnto blood If that be so, it would 
afford a reason for the distension or prolonging of the ear in areas in 
which Negrito races had becomo subordinate to some more powerful or 
more civilized people, saj , of Mon Klimer affinities, which disliked a small ‘ 
ear ns associated with an inferior race, just as curly hair appears to be 
dt liked for that reason by all Noga tribes (see The Lhofa A agas, p xxiu), 
and so too by the Karens of Burma (Marshall, op c\t , p 18), though 
Jenks sn\s that iho long pendent ear am on" the Bontoc Igorot is hot 
cultivated as an end in itseli (op cU , p 187) When this long eared rdhng 
race became itself subordinate to yet another invader, who did not affect 
ears a fcpan long, v tlio long ear would m its turn become a matter for 
reproach, and grotesque distension would continue to be practised only in 
the remoter and less accessible areas, where the older culture was able to s 
Eurvive In this connection it is to be noted that St JohnBton (op etf , 
ch xvn) finds threo rriain types in the Pacific — Negrito aborigines, 
Melanesians, Polynesians The Melanesians he identifies with the. 
Dravidians of India, and with the “ long ears ” who were killed off at 
Easter Island At any rate distension of the lobe of the ear is practised 
in the Solomons, and by the Melanesians of the Loyalty Islands (Hadfield, 
op ett , pp 36, 37) as distinct, apparently, from the Polynesians there 
Distension of the ear is common in Assam (e g the Caros, the Tangkhul, 
Serna and other Nagas^the Thado and other Kukis) , it is found in Burma 
(c g * the Karens— Marshall, op fit , p 46), and extends through the 
"Malay Penmsftlft in places (Skeat and Blagden, op cit , I, 150, 169, 
II 30) to Borneo, where a passage in Hose and McDougall suggests that 
it may lia\o been introduced by the Kayans (op cit , I 16) It is'also 
found in Iho Philippines (Jenks, loc cit , Cole, 11 ltd Tribes of Daiao 
District, p 69 sq ), and extends to South America (Wliiflen, op cit , p 275, 
St Johnston, op cit , p 281) , . .. . , . . 

The picturesque exaggeration of Strabo and of the Aos 13 snared fay 
the Angami, who, it may bo added, do not themsehes distend the ear, 
though the lob$ is pierced for ornaments — J H H 

1 The Bila an of the Philippines say that the first two men created 
had noses upside down -and were greatly inconvenienced by the rain f 
running into them (Cole, The II tld Tribes of the Daivo District, Mindanao, 

These people ere known to Chang and Sema tradition, though I have 
not found the 'story among the Angami, who do not seem }o have it 
Hie Kaclnn seem tp liaie it (Hanson, op cit , p 157), associating these 
inverted nose people with the * one eyed," as does Strabo a ‘ noseless ” 
race thiuvsrvpts, loc cit ) Probably the story results from the observe- * 
tion of eomo extremely prognathous race with a flat nose and, almost 
upturned nostrils II liavo seen Caros of this type), and is a picturesque 
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Another Btory of strange folk is as follows : — 

We have a tradition that in the mountains to the 
East there is a village where they eat human beings. 
It is said that once two Aos, father and son, went 
there. Now the practice of these cannibals is that 
when strangers come they entertain them and let them 
sleep in their houses. As soon as their guests are 
asleep they tie a thread round the ankle of the one 
they mean to loll, and later, at dead of night, when 
there is less danger of their waking, someone comes 
in and feels for the thread, and by the head of the 
man round whose ankle it is tied he puts a basket of 
enormous leeches. These come out of the basket 
and suck his blood, so that he dies without a sound. 
The Aos who visited the cannibal villago knew this, 
and the father, when he found that a thread had been 
tied round the ankle of his son, toolc it off and at dead 
of night put it round the ankle of his sleeping host. 
The man who brought the leeches therefore felt for t{ie 
thread and put them by the head of his fellow villager. 
So the host was killed and the two guests escaped . 1 

Historical tales other than those purporting to relate tho 
fortunes of some particular village are also uncommon 
But the Mongsen have a story of the origin of tho Nagas 
which is quite inconsistent with the tradition that tho Aos 
emerged from the earth at Chongliyimti. There once lived, 
they say, two brothers. The elder used to go down to the 

exaggeration, such as the familiar description of negroes in the A rabran 
Nights who bo upper lip brushes the heavens while his feet trip over the 
lower -^1. H H. 

1 The Lhotas have nn almost identical story in which the father takes 
the thread from the ankle of hie son and puts it on that of his host la 
the Lhota story, however, the practice of the cannibals is to feel for their 
victim just before dawn and murder him with “ daos ” It is to be noticed 
that the Rangpang Nflgas, who practise, or until recently continued to 
practise, human sacrifice, kill their slave victims before dawn — J P. M 

For other Naga accounts of cannibals see The Angavn Nagas, pp. 96, 
279, and The Serna Nagas, p. 96, cf. also Playfair, The Gams, p 138 
Nagas usually associate cannibals with tiger men and Amazons a 1 ’ living 
in adjacent villages somewhere to the east of them It is curious to find 
Herodotus (TV. 102-1 10 *J ) associating, as adjoining nations, head, 
hunters, werewolves, cannibals and Amazons, — J. H, H. 
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fields and work, but the younger used to sit at home. Un- 
known to his brother the younger spent his time making 
“ daos.” A pig’s food-trough held the water for tempering, 
and his tool was a wooden hammer. Every evening before 
the elder brother came home the younger used to turn the 
trough upside down and hide under it the results of his 
day’s work. But one day the elder brother turned the pig’s 
trough up and saw what was underneath. Then he abused 
the youDger for wasting his time instead of joining in 
the work in the fields. After this quarrel they decided 
to part. The younger, who chose the plains as his inheri- 
tance, was the ancestor of the Assamese, and the elder, 
who went to the hills, the founder of tho Naga race. 1 
Before they parted they agreed that whichever, as they 
went their ways, should turn round and look at the other 
should pay tribute to him. The younger went off singing 
with a cloth wound round his head like a pugaree, and 
the older turned and shouted to him : “A good journey 
to you, younger brother." That is why the Aos paid 
^tribute to the Assam Baja. 

The Chongli version is different. According to them 
there were once three brothers. Of these the eldest was 
the ancestor of the Aos, the middle of the Konyaks and 
other tribes now living to the East of the Dikhu, and the 
youngest of the Assamese. One night, when the two younger 
brothers were Bleeping under one cloth and tho elder alone 
‘ under his cloth, the youngest got up and ran away with the 
cloth he was sharing. That i3 why Assamese have so many 
clothes and the Konyaks none. 2 The Aos have what they 
have always had, a man’s proper costume. The two 
Naga-ancestor brothers eventually parted somewhere East 
of the Dikhu. t 

Naturally the habits of animals and birds have given rise 
to many stories. A few examples are as follows. 

1 The Angamis also ha\e & story that the Nagas and plainsmen are 
descended from two brothers CJ Hutton, Angam\ Nagas, p. 261. — 

J. P. M. 

* For a similar Serna story of how the various tribes received their 
shares of cloth, tide Hutton, The Sema Nogas, p 353 — J, P M. 
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Why Wild Pig Eat the Crops 
The tortoise and the elephant were once friends 
But one day each claimed to be the elder From this 
a quarrel arose and they were never friends again 
The tortoise used to make the life of the elephant a 
burden to him Whenever he stopped to feed, the 
tortoise would climb into the tree and drop on his 
head Nothing the elephant could do hurt the tortoise 
He even used to stamp him into the ground, but the 
tortoise always worked his way out after the elephant 
had gone At last the elephant picked his little tor 
mentor up and threw him into a dense cane brake 
This waB terrible for tho tortoise Gingerly he put out 
a foot, only to get it badly pricked , carefully he put 
out his head, but a cane thorn made him draw it back 
in haste He was helpless, and was nearly dead of 
starvation, when a herd of wild pig passed that way 
The tortoise called them and promised them something 
very nice indeed if they would only let lnm out They 
easily forced a way through the cane for him, and the 
tortoise faithfully fulfilled his promise He took them 
through tho jungle till they came to a place where it 
was all yellow and the hght shone strongly through 
from above It was a ripening rice field, of course 
“ Always look for places where the hght shines through 
like this,” said the tortoise, ‘ and feed there to your 
hearts content ” That is why wild pigs ravage the 
nee fields 1 


Why Bats Eat the Bice 

Once upon a time men did not know what rice was 
One day a rat said to a man “ I will give you a present 
if you will promise to give me a decent funeral when I am 
dead The man agreed to this and the rat brought 
him a present of nee 2 and showed him how good it 

1 X 1 ave this Btory recorded in Cliang Xiaga as a Chang story — J IX H 

* Cf Hutton The Angam\ Ifagas p 269 The Sea Dyaks say naan 
first stole nee from a rat (Ling Roth op ext , I 301) — J V M 
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was to eat A little later the rat decided to test tho 
man’s good filth So he lay down on the bank of a 
Btream and feigned dead The man came along with 
his son, who saw the rat and pointed it out to his 
father Instead of fulfilling his promise the man said 
“ What is a dead rat * Poke a stick under it and push 
it into the stream ” The rat, who was not really 
dead, of course, jumped up in anger and said • “ In 
return and for your faithlessness I shall always eat 
your rice first and leave my droppings in it" Then 
it ran away and jumped into the Brahmaputra 1 


The Origin of the Catfish 

Three women went one day to collect bamboo shoots 
m the jungle for pickle On the way back one was 
swept away at a ford The other two went to look 
for her and found the body caught in a fish trap a little 
lower down It had half turned into a catfish That 
is why catfish carry tattoo-marks to this day and are 
not eaten by women 2 


Why the Crow xs Black 

In the beginning all birds looked the same — they 
were just birds One day the Great Hornbill, their 
King, called them all and made them bathe and put 
on each his distinctive dress The crow had a very 
beautiful costume, but ho unfortunately fell into a 
pot of black dye, and has been black ever since The 
Green Magpie perched on an after birth, which a man 
had disposed of according to custom, and pecked at 
it That is why its feet and beak are red and it is 4 
unclean to eat 

1 Anotl er version states specifically that the rat brought rice from 
the Brahmaputra Another kind of nee was first obtained by a man 
of the Aotang clan from the stomach of a mithan he had sacrificed — 

J P M 

A Karen legend gives it a3 obtained from the stomach of a dove 
(Marshall Karen People oj Burma p 226) — J II H 

* CJ the Chang story of Molola, Ulan in India, II 103 — J H H 
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THE AO NAGAS 
The Sun and ike Cock 1 

Once upon a time all men complained of the sun’s 
heat This made the sun very angry, for he did not 
Idee hearing his name bandied about from mouth to 
mouth So one evening he set as usual and refused 
to return from the underworld m the mommg The 
earth was dark and all its inhabitants were in despair 
Vain embassies from men, animals and birds ashed the 
sun to return But he would listen to none of them 
At last they all besceclied the cock to go and see if 
he could persuade the sun to come and shed his light 
once more The cock agreed to go, but reluctantly, 
for he was very afraid of being eaten by a jungle cat 
on his waj to the underworld He reached tlio sun’s 
presence and tried to persuade bun to return, saying 
4 You have six doors to come through as j ou nso 
every morning As you open each I wall crow, that 
all men may know you are coming ” But the sun 
hardened his heart and refused to come At last 
the cock spaho as follows * I have come so far to 
seo you, you must at least promise me this If I am 
attached by a jungle cat on my way bach I will crow 
and you must como to my rescue ” To this the sun 
agreed and the cock went on his way When he had 
gono a short distance he crowed, though there was 
no junglc-cat anywhere near True to lus promise 
tho sun came from the underworld to help him That 
is w hj the sun rises every morning v hen the cock crows 3 

Another class of story is concerned with the supposed 
derivations of tho names of villages 

Iloto Koto got t Is Name 

The Lhota village of Koio on a spur of Wohha Hill 
was once inhabited bj Aos, who called it Khuyu, 

* Cf Hutton 77 e Anyamt \aga* p 2fl0 Tie Santa!* have th© same 
mlorj Mncnlittil 7 ht '•ton/ of the 'wntil p 20 — J 1 M 

* In tie lliodo legend the sun tras recalled after tf e TI lmzinp wlen 
tl e worl 1 was engulfed l > ft cataclysm of fro flood an 1 a prat darkness 
bj a whit© cock wl ich ns far as l remember danced on ft Cat stone — 
J 1! JI 
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meaning " load put down ” It got its name as follows 
Once upon a time there lived a man and his wife and 
an only daughter The mother died and the father 
married again Now the stepmother was very cruel 
to the girl, for she hated her One day, when her 
husband was away trading, she made some very hot 
relish with chillies, and told her daughter not to touch 
it on any account, knowing that children always do 
exactly what they are told not to do Leaving the 
girl in the house, the stepmother went out, sajing 
she was going to fetch some nee from the granary. 
But sho did not really go to the granary Instead she 
stood outside the house and peeped through the bamboo 
wall to see what mischief the girl would be up to 
Sure enough the mqmsitivo child dipped her finger 
into tho relish and tasted it In rushed her step 
mother and screamed “ Who is going to eat jour 
leavings * You must finish it up now’ " And she 
made tho poor girl eat up the whole of the fearfullj 
hot relish Nor would she give her any water So 
the child died in terrible agony After her death tho 
mother killed a big pig for the funeral ceremonies, 
feanng her husband’s wrath if she did not pay this 
public due The cause of the girl’s death she thought 
she could easily conceal from him 

On this day the man happened to be on his way 
home By the side of the path, at the place where 
K010 village is now, he saw a basket and dish which 
he recognized as his daughter’s, and a large dead pig 
which he knew by a white mark on the neck to be his. 
Wondering what this could mean, he hurried home, 
only to find his daughter dead Then he knew that the 
basket and dish and pig had been lelt by bis daughter's 
soul on her way to Wokha Hill His wife was voluble 
m her explanations as to how she had done everything 
she could to save the child s life when she was seized 
wnth the sudden fatal illness The man kept his 
thoughts to himself and pretended to believe her 
The body was duly smoked and laid on the corpse 
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platform, and when it was all over the husband went 
into tho jungle. Before leaving he told his wife to bo 
certain to come and meet him on his way back with a 
drink of " madhu.” She kept tho appointment, but 
as her husband came near he turned into a huge snake 
and said : “I am going to devour you for killing my 
daughter.” And that was the end of the wicked step- 
mother. Khujm was so named because the girl’s soul 
put her load down there. 

The Story of Salunaru. 

Once upon a time tbero were two lovers, Rangtsung 
and Salunaru. As often happens, they had a quarrel. 
They rnado it up, but Rangtsung never really forga\o 
Salunaru in his heart, and plotted to kill her. One 
day bo asked her to go down to a stream with him 
to gather bamboo shoots for pickling. On tho way 
back they had to climb a slopo so steep that Salunaru 
could not get up with her load. So Rangtsung told her 
to hold on to the loose ends of his '* dao ” belt and ho 
would pul! her up. She did ns her faithless lover told 
her, and just as they were mounting tho steepest part 
ho suddenly cut the ends of tho “ dao ” belt through, 
bo that Salunaru went rolling down tho cliff and was 
lulled. IIo said nothing of wlmt had happened when 
ho got homo to tho village, and tho girl’s parents 
searched in vain for their lost daughter. At last, 
months afterwards, they found her hones oil co\crcd 
with fungus at the bottom of tho cliff. Though they 
had no proof, they knew full well that Rangtsung, 
with whom she had gone that day to gather bamboo 
shoots, was responsible for her death. So they gathered 
porno of tho fungus and cooked it and gave it to him 
to cat. AH unknowing he ate it, hut his stomach 
swelled up enormously and ho knew that his sin had 
found him out. Then he went and lay on his hack 
in the *' morung,” with his huge belly sticking up 
into tho air, and got the boys to jump backwards and 
forwards over him. Wldlc this was going on, a reed 
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fell from the roof of the “ moning ” and pierced his 
stomach, so that he died The village of Salulamung 
is called after Salunaru, and there are Rangtsung and 
Salunani to tins day, two flat stones lying side by side 
Once the villagers tried to dig them up, but a violent 
storm followed, and they have never been disturbed 
since 

There are many tales of a miscellaneous character, some 
of them with endless variations and of enormous length 

The Girl uho had a Tree for her Loier 
The Chongh tell tins story There was once a rich 
man who had a very beautiful daughter Many men 
sought her in marriage, but she refused them all Her 
heart was given to a youth whose face she had never 
seen He used to come to her every night in her 
dormitory and go before dawn In vain she looked for 
him among the bucks of the village in the day time 
At last she told her parents what was happening 
Her father was determined to find out who his daughter’s 
lover was and kept watch at night outside the dormi 
tory When the youth left in the morning before 
dawn he followed him Instead of going to the 
“ morung,” the youth went on straight through the 
gate and down towards the village spring There a 
strange transformation took place His arms turned 
into branches, his hair into leaves and his ear orna 
ments into bernes, and, behold, instead of a man 
there was a big tree The father determined to cut 
down this magic tree, and when it was fully light he 
told his daughter to remain indoors, and called all his 
relations and fnends to help him They cut and cut, 
but the tree would not fall At last down it came 
with a crash One chip flew far It reached even 
to the girl’s house and struck her through her eye 
to her brain as sbe was peeping through the wall 
So the two lovers died together, and the father came 
back rejoicing, only to find that his daughter was no 
more 
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The tree was a sungwar tree. This species is regarded 
as being of the Pongen phratry and no member of that 
phratry may sleep on a bed made of its wood. 

The Story of Nokpoliba . 

There once lived at Longmitang, a site, now vacant, 
near Changki, a man called Nokpoliba, who knew much 
magic In those days there lived a merchant in the 
plains who was always cheating Nagaa. They would 
bring down cotton and he would give them a cow in 
exchange. When they had taken the cow a little way 
it would turn into a wild dog and run away. For it 
was not really a cow, but the merchant’s son, who 
could take any shape he wished at will. This went 
on for a long time and at last Nokpoliba determined 
to get the better of the rascally plainsman. So he 
gathered a basket of leaves, turned them into cotton 
by his magic art, and took them down to sell. As 
usual, he was paid a cow. But this time the Naga 
was not the only one who was cheated. For as soon 
as Nokpoliba left the shop the cotton turned into leaves 
again. At the same time the cow turned into a sambhur 
and went full speed for the jungle. Nokpoliba turned 
into a red dog and gave chose. To escape its pursuer 
the sambhur turned into three grains of rice. Not to 
be beaten, Nokpoliba not only turned into a dove, but 
ate up two of the three grains. But he was not quite 
quick enough to eat tho last, and this turned into a 
hawk and killed the dove. So Nokpoliba died, but 
not in vain. For by eating two out of the three grains 
of rice lie had so weakened the magic of the merchant 
and ins son that they could no longer cheat Nagas. 1 

e Tins sfory is similar to part of the interim nabfe TRoub st'ory of 
Doikampu, tho magician, who was ultimately put to sleep in a ca\o or 
hut in \ ery much the same way that Merlin was lie had innumerable 
contests with another magician, tho one turning into a grain of nee, tho 
other into a bird to cat it, and so forth, like the warlocks in an English 
folk song, one of whom turns into a liaro, the other into a greyhound to 
catch her, etc — J H II. 
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The Story of Chinasangba and Itiven. 

This is the great love-story of the Aos. There once 
lived at Mubongchokiit a Chongli youth called Cbina- 
sangba and a Mongsen girl called Itiven. They loved 
each other very dearly, but Itiven’s parents forbade 
their marriage, for Cliinasangba was very poor. China- 
sangba used to sit on the big platform of the “ morung ” 
and watch Itiven go trooping down to the fields every 
morning with the other girls. Each day she gave him 
a signal. As she passed she would put her hand over 
her shoulder and steady her basket on her back. If 
she touched it with two fingers he knew that her 
parents were going down to the fields that day and 
that she would be watched. On those days he used 
to sit eating his heart out in the village. But if she 
steadied the basket with one finger it meant that she 
would be alone, and he would follow her down and they 
would go off into the jungle together. All over the 
hills they wandered and thero is many a gully and 
ridge which enshrines some memory of them. On the 
top of the cliff near Chongliyimsen they would sit while 
Chinasangba played the flute, and you may still sec 
the water-filled holes in tho rock there where they 
dipped and freshened the flowers for their ears. So 
miserable, were they because they could never marry 
that they longed to die. But even this consolation 
was denied them, for they wore such potent herbs in 
their ears that the evil spirits could not touch them. 
One day they came to a tree with a wonderfully sweet 
fruit. Of this they picked and ate, and there, under 
the tree, Itiven gave herself to her lover. But that 
day she had not put the protecting herbs in her ears 
and in a few days she was lying very ill in her 
parents’ house. Chinasangba felt he would die if he 
did not have some communication with his beloved. 
So he got under the house and made a hole up 
through the floor between her bed and the wall. 
Thus he was able to hand up fruit and dainties 
for her to eat. Her parents suspected that she 
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same platform Some evil minded person placed a 
blade of thatching grass between the two bodies, and 
that night Itiven appeared to her father m a dream 
and told him that there was a great tree lying between 
her and her lover so that they could not meet 1 So 
her father made search and found and removed the 
blade of thatch Again someone laid a hollow bamboo 
full of water between the bodies As before, Itiven 
came to her father m ft dream and this tune told him 
that there was a wide river separating her from China 
sangba He found the bamboo and tool it away 
and she never appeared in a dream again So all 
knew that the lovers were at last united and happy 
If a man and a girl are determined to marry you 
mav try to dissuade them if you will But forcibly 
to forbid them is both wrong and foolish 

The Story of Auachukla 

Once upon a time a nch girl called Aviachukla and 
a poor girl were both in love with the same man He 
waited and watched to decido which lie would marry 
Now Aviachukla was very cunning She and the poor 
girl and the man were of the same age group and used 
to work m the fields together Tor her midday meal 
Aviachukla used to eat only tw o or three grains of ncc 
and drink as much water as she could scoop up in a 
bamboo leaf for she hoped to persuade the man that 
she would make a very economical wife But when 
slio got home at night she used to eat an enormous 
meal m her own house The man suspected tins and 
one evening he cat outside the house and peeped through 
the wall and watched her from beginning to end of her 
meal Tor every handful of ncc she ate he picked up 
a handful of nee husks from the ground and put it in 
bis cloth, and for every taro she ate he kept a stone 
as tally Later, when he was sitting with the two 
girls in their dormitory he opened his cloth and showing 
t The idea l ere is clearly that tl e eoul is a % er> tinj replica of ft e body 
a notion nh ch frequently appears m the Naga Hills ns it does among tl e 
Toradjas of the Celebes.— J if H 
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them what was in it ashed them if they thought 
anyone in the world could eat so much at one meal 
The rich girl said at once that such a thing was utterly 
impossible, but the poor girl said that she herself had 
such a hearty appetite that she thought she could 
manage that amount at one sitting Then the man 
saw that Aviachuhla was a liar and the poor girl truth* 
ful, and knew that he really loved the poor girl So 
that night he slept with the poor girl When they 
were both asleep Aviachuhla took a brand from the 
dying fire and burnt off the poor girl’s back hair In 
the morning the poor girl woke up and was miserable 
at what had happened to her But the man com- 
forted her by saying that even with her burnt hair she 
was far more beautiful than all the other girls in the 
village for all then: fine tresses This only made 
Aviachuhla more furiously jealous, and she lost no 
opportunity of persecuting her rival If the poor girl 
stopped to wash on the way up from the fields Avia 
chukla would push her away from the stream and tell 
her that any female as repulsive as sho was was only 
wasting her time by washing At last Aviachuhla 
composed an insulting song about her, and the poor 
girl was not clever enough to mako up one in reply 
So she told the man, and he made a song which utterly 
put Aviachukla to shame and stopped her mouth for 
ever Then he married the poor girl and they lived 
happily ever afterwards 

The Story of Champxchanglangba 
There once lived at Nokpoyimchcn a man named 
Champiclianglangba who knew much magic When 
his crops were ripening, wild pigs camo and damaged 
Ins fields, 1 so he lay m wait for them and wounded one 
With his spear This he tracked and tracked till he 
came to the house of the godling Liclmba, who keeps 
wild pigs as men 1 cep tame pigs Lichaba asked lum 
if lie was looking for a wounded pig by nnj chance 

1 Tlio earlier incidents of this story occur In tl o Lliota tale of ‘ Ltchao 
lit* Daughttr {ZJola&aga* p 18' ) — J T M 
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But Champichanglangba was afraid of Lichabx’s wrath, 
and dared not own that I10 had wounded ono of his 
pigs So, seeing Lichaba’s two daughters pounding 
nee, he lied and said that he had come to ash the hand 
of ono of them m marriage Lichaba agreed to givo 
one, and Champichanglangba chose the } ounger of the 
two daughters and lived with his father in law and 
helped him 

Now Lichaba lived m a village and cultivated his 
fields just as men do One day, he sent his son in law 
to give notice throughout the village that all were to 
come on tho next day but one to clear the jungle for 
his next year’s fields Next day lie sent Champi 
changlangba again to make sure that the people would 
come This tunc Champichanglangba, without tho 
knowledge of his father in law, reversed the message 
and said that Lichaba had changed his mind and that 
no ono was wanted next day When ho got home he 
found that Lichaba was making arrangements lor food 
for the labourers next day Then Lichaba determined 
to test lus son in law and told him to catch and tie 
up a big boar read} for killing on tho morrow Now 
the boar was a wild boar, and very fierce and Lichaba 
only gave Champichanglangba a length of unsplit cano 
with winch to tio it up Somehow Champichanglangba 
managed to catch the boar but ho could not split tho 
cane while he was holding it Luckily Ins wofe was 
pounding rico at tho tune She knew that her father 
was making trial of Champichanglangba and dared not 
help lum opcnl} But sho managed to pound and 
split Olio end of the cane, so that her husband was able 
to bold the boar with one hand and with his teeth and 
tho other hand tear off strips of cane and tie the animal’s 
legs together Next morning Lichaba and Champi 
changlangba went down early to tlio place where tho 
junglo was to be cleared, and laid out read} pork and 
“ madhu ” for tho labourers, whom Lichaba expected 
to arrivo everj minute But no one came, for of course 
Champichanglangba Imd gi\en the wrong message 
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After they had waited for a time he suggested to his 
father in law that he should go and sit comfortably at 
home, promising to see to everything if the men turned 
up later Lichaba went, but, knowing that his son m 
law was up to some trick, he waited and watched at a 
spot from which he could see the jungle which was to 
have been cleared And tins is what he beheld , 
Champichanglangba sat quietly under a tree, hut a 
noise arose as of many men chanting at their work 
and the jungle of itself fell in swaths before him , then 
lie himself ate all the pork and drank up all the “ madhu ” 
On his return home Champichanglangba merely reported 
to his father in law that many labourers had come later 
and had finished the jungle clearing and consumed ail 
the provisions Lichaba marvelled, but kept his 
thoughts to himself 

A little later Lichaba and Champichanglangba went 
fishing together On their way homo they heard a 
bird calling “ cluck, ducky, cluck, cluck, clueky, cluck ” 
in the jungle Champichanglangba asked Ins father* 
in law if ho understood what the bird was saying 
Wien he said ho did not, ho explained that the bird 
was calling out “Take warning, all jou birds You 
must roost m tho thickest jungle to night Thcro is 
going to bo a terrible storm of wand and had An} 
birds roosting m exposed places will be killed ” Sure 
enough there was a great storm that night, and Lichaba, 
after this further proof of lus son inlaw’s wonderful 
power and knowledge, decided that such a great wizard 
was best lulled So he set about the plotting of his 
dentil Wien the time came to burn tho fields Lichaba 
took Champichanglangba down and, giving him an 
unsharpened “ dao " with no handle, told him to lop 
tlio top branches of a certain great tree which was all 
covered with prickl} creeper Champichanglangba 
climbed the tree, but ho never touched the branches 
with Ins “ dao ” — they just fell off of themselves 
Then Lichaba fired the jungle, hoping to bum his eon 
in*law alive, and ran aw a} out of tho waj of tho flames 
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But Champichanglangba, unseen bj his father m law, 
took a prodigious leap right into the middle of a grove 
of wild plantains, where the flames could not touch 
him, and from there went back to the village by another 
path Licliaba, who had been watching the fire from 
near, went over the burnt fields as soon as the flames 
had died down At the foot of the tree he found the 
charred remains of the creeper, and rejoiced greatly, 
for he thought they were the bones of his son in law 
Great was his astonishment when he came home to 
find Champichanglangba sitting quietly waiting for 
him m the house Once again Lichaba tried to kill 
him He killed a big pig and gave him pieces of the 
pork to eat, but in each piece lie put a thorn Champi 
changlangba ate heartily of the meat, but he was wily 
and collected the thorns in his cheek When he had 
finished he spat them all out on a leaf before Lichaba, 
and mocked him, and said “ Look, Lichaba You 
cannot kill me, however hard you try ” And the leaf 
into which I10 spat the thorns was a kapuavi leaf That 
is wlij you never find a lapvam loaf without little 
holes in it After this Champichanglangba left Lichaba’s 
house and went back to Nokpoyimchen 
One day with two strokes of his “ dao ” ho cut out 
a length of sw ord bean creeper as thick as a man’s 
body This he kept in his house till it shrivelled up 
to the thickness of a man’s leg Then he threw it into 
the Tsurang stream, where it swelled up again to its 
onginhl tluckness and was earned down to the plains 
An Assamese found it and brought it to the Raja, who 
saw that it had been severed with one stroke and 
marvelled that any man could havo such strength 
He enquired who the man could be, and all said the 
creeper had been carried down from the lulls and 
must have been cut by Champichanglangba, whose 
fame had spread even to the plains The Raja there 
upon desired much to sco this wonderful man, and 
sent for him But Champichanglangba said he would 
onlj come if the Raja would havo a chabxh stuck in 
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the ground at every step from Nokpoyimchen to the 
palace So greatly did the Baja desire to see him that 
he granted even this request, and Champichanglangba 
came down the whole way stepping from point to 
point of the ckabih like a bird The Raja thereupon 
asked to see the “ dao ’ with which such a thick 
creeper had been cut And Champichanglangba not 
only showed him the “ dao ” but again cut through 
the creeper at one stroke 

Then the Raja arranged a senes of wagers between 
the Assamese and Champichanglangba First he said 
“ We Assamese will eat before you, and I wager that 
when you see our food your mouth will water and 
you wdl spit Then you shall cat before us and see if 
our mouths water ” Then the Assamese ate all sorts 
of delicacies before Champichanglangba And lie sat 
and watched them, and his mouth did not water and 
ho did not spit Nest came his turn, and all ho ato 
was a single iongmu berry But when the Assamese 
saw this their mouths all watered and they spat — for 
men’s mouths always water when they see this berry 
So Champichanglangba won that wager 

Next the Raja arranged that Champichanglangba 
and the Assamese should see which could build tho 
strongest bridge Then Champichanglangba made a 
bridge of thin sticks, but such magic did he put into 
it that however many men got on to it it did not break 
But the Assamese bridge was a really strong ono of 
bricks and mortar Eaen so Champichanglangba 
managed to win his wager by guile Tor ho had m las 
bag a pentsU bird, a little bird which makes <a cracking 
noiso when it moves its wings And Champichanglangba 
went alone on to the bridge But the little bird 
fluttered in the bag and there was a cracking noise and 
all shouted that the bridge was breaking 

After this the Raja mado yet a third wager Champi 
changlangba was to sec if he could cat all that tho 
Assamese cooked, and the Assamese were to see if 
they could cat all he cooked He cooked first, and for 
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pots I10 used two broken eggshells In one he prepared 
a few grains of nco and in tho other a little scrap of 
meat But there was magic in the food, and try as 
they would the Assamese could not eat it all More 
over they all had bad pains in the stomach Then 
they cooked in turn, and not only did Cliampichang 
langba eat up all the food they put beforo him, but 
ho had no pains, and such was his magic power that 
if a dog or a fowl came near his excrement it dropped 
down dead 

* Time after time the Raja tested lum, but Champi- 
changWngba came through the trials He danced on 
knives and was not hurt, he danced on needles and 
his feet were not pierced Lastly the Raja made him 
danco on axes Somehow in doing so Champichang 
langba got a slight scratch, which bled much And all 
tho Assamese rushed up and smeared themselves with 
his blood This caused their magic power to increaso 
and his magic power to decrease And in the strength 
of their new found courage they chased him to kill 
him Then ho turned into a lizard and ran up a 
rubber tree and hid in a folded leaf With their bows 
and arrows the Assamese shot into the tree and they 
shot off every leaf but the ono in which he was hiding 
Then he turned into a cricket and flew to an agar 1 
tree and hid in a crevice And the Assamcso hewed 
down tho tree and split it up, but they could not find 
lum Yet he was hiding in one of the pieces all the 
timo, and an old Assameso woman picked up this 
piece and took it home for firewood When she put 
it on tho fire it burst with a loud roar and Champichang- 
langba flew up to tho sky and became that star near 
tho moon which men call longcha pelt Yet I10 left 
some of lus magic in the agar tree and that is why 
Assameso are always so eager to collect this wood 
Others say that Champichanglangba died in the 


* Ir Aqutlana agallocla better known m * eagle wood ,* and to 
ancient writers as lignum aloes An oil obtained from this tree who 
in a diseased condition is \cry talua! Is for the manufacture of perfume 
The Konjaks use its white inner bark for taiii^-J If H 
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ordinary way Before his end he said he would become 
a star in the sky and warned his fnends that they must 
on no account open his corpse wrappings though they 
would hear many curious noises coming from inside 
Just as he had said when he died a new star appeared 
in front of the moon typifying the way m which 
Champichanglangba was always just a little ahead of 
Lichaba And so curious were the noises which came 
from his corpse wrappings that his fnends disregarded 
his warning and opened them Inside they found 
many baskets of all kinds some finished, some half 
finished and some hardly begun That is why now 
adays men have different degrees of skill in basket 
making Had Champichanglangha’s relations not been 
so impatient all men would have been perfect basket- 
makers 


Songs 

Singing is an indispensable accompaniment of all Ao 
feasts and festivals Not only are the traditions of the past 
enshrined m their songs, but any notable event of the present 
day is similarly celebrated The language used both by 
Chongh and Mongsen in songs is a very obscure and artificial 
dialect of Mongsen The meaning is implied rather than 
clearly expressed, and verbs are often conspicuous by their 
absence An Ao song is a senes of words, each pregnant with 
meaning, rather than grammatical sentences in the form of 
verse This makes translation extremely difficult, indeed 
it is impossible to produce an English version which gives a 
true idea of the excessively condensed original AH I liavo 
been able to do is to expand one or two songs in an attempt 
to convey their meaning Tbo tunes arc monotonous chants 
and there is nothing in tlio way of scansion — the end of a lino 
in mj English versions merely indicating a pause in the Ao 
originals Yet the chanting 13 not unpicasing to tho ear, and 
the solemn singing at an Ao festnal never fails to conjure 
up before my eyes a vision of changeless worship carried on 
from the dawn of things 
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A Song of War for Festivals 
Sing of the men of the Langbang range 
When the might of the Atu khel * of Yacliam 
Was so great that no village of the Aos would fight them, 

The great Noksutongba was born, with the magic swiftness of a horse 
Ranging far ahead of the warriors of the village, 

Many a Yacham woman did lie make a widow 

From the seed of the men whom the marvellous Tamnamingshi slow 

Young shoots grew up 

These in turn the famous Manshiba cut off in their prime. 

And when only a youth himself won all the ornaments of a warrior 

A perfectly literal translation of the Ao original of the 
above would run as follows — 

O we of the Langbang range, 

With Yacham Atu 
Villages not fighting fear 
Horse miraculous Nohsutongba was born 
Outside the shields of the warriors 
Yacham husbands and wives separated 
Marvellous Tamnanungshi * dao wound 
From shoots grow 
Famous Manshiba 
A youth full ornaments 

A Song for Festivals 

O sing of the mithan killed by Longntuba of Clionghyimti 

Its price was three thousand chabili 

It was as huge as an elephant or wild buffalo 

No man of the Lungl am or Chami clans could pay the price 

Never shall the race of Longntuba perish 

O sing of the Azupongr clan , 

From Yutsu village they took countless heads 


A Song of the Destruction of Kilbol 
O sing of Kubok which crowned the cliff 
Wo did not fear you on the day we destroyed you 
I\ e drew on your wizards and slew them 
We tracked down the fug lives 

Xabgie mfeMib ■rrowmod siiff unul 3 Ji&b rx>J&fiaAe> taarjambf 

A Festival Song of the Ttmsungr Clan tn Alhoia 

O sing of the Mopungsangr generation, 

Each rich and a leader among men 
Outside the house of Tajongnokshi a father, 

Clustered thick as a crowd of men, 

Mark the posts proclaiming tho glorious mithan feasts he has given 
"hour wife of tho Chami tsur clan is fair to look upon 
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Ymmatongbong from Miris and Aos 
Took heads single handed 

His daughter is as beautiful as a plumed “ dno ” handle 
On the day when slio wears liornbdl feathers in her hair 
No girl in the village can surpass her for beauty 

Love-songs aro often sung by joung bucks in the girls’ 
dormitories The man sings one verse and the girl replies 
with another The example given below relates, in ■very 
obscure language, how a flying squirrel fell m lovo with a 
bird The man begins, in the character of the squirrel, and 
the girl sings the bird s part in reply 

The Squirrel Sings — 

From far Lungkungchang 

All tho long road to Chongliyimti 

Hn\ o I como to whoro my bolo\ed sleeps 

I am hmiteomo as a /lower, and uhen I ora mil) my bcIo\ cd 

May dawn linger long below tho world s edge 

The Bird Replies — 

Countloss suitors como to tho houso where I sleep, 

But in this Io\ or onlj , handsorao os a flower, 

Do mmo ejes behold tho ideal of my heart 
Man} camo to the houso where I sloop. 

But tho joy of my ryes was not among them 

M} lo\er is hho tho finest bead on tho necks of all tho men of all tho 
world 

When m\ lo\cr comes not to where I sleep 
Ugly anil hateful to my 0} es is m> chamber 

When \ illngcs or clans meet on great occasions it is a com- 
mon practice for champions on either sido to sing songs of 
mockery at one another Thcso aro listened to with roars of 
delight by the audience The insults aro rccciv c<l in excellent 
part, provided thej aro traditional insults So many times 
havo thej been hurled that the} hiwo lost tlicir sharpness 
But should an} one in\ ent a song which strikes out on somo 
new lino of rudeness there is trouble All Lungkam seethed 
ono day in 1923 bccau<m one clan sang to another a song to 
which the} had added ono new line, which, truth to tell, 
was httlo moro offensivo than tho others In the cxamplo 
given hero a Chnntongia champion sings to the Yimsungr 
clan in Yong}imsen, who in turn put up a roan to rcpl}. 
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The Chantongia Man Sings — 

When men were going to their fields 
A hunting dog, looking for trouble. 

With ears erect wandered through tho village 

You were foolish enough to rouse the dog sleeping bj tho house 

It chased you and bit j our throat 

Oh how you put sour tad between sour legs ' 

How you scurried away, looking back as you went ! 

It is not with the whole Yimsungr clan, 

But with the seed of Molunglamba 

That I contend m song 

I will stop for no one 

You are like a bellyful of mustard leaves. 

When the> are cooked they go to nothing 
Come, try your skill with me 
O Nmgsangmmgba, taker of ne’er a head. 

Not a word do you say worth hearing 

You chatter and jibber, and call it a speecla 

As light as dry loaves, that is the weight of your words 

1 he Yongyimsen Man Itephes — 

Glory to brave Alumungba and Ashuba 
Bom of old at Lungterok 

Their foes from Lishi they sent flying in wild rout 
They drove back on c\ ery side the warriors of Kabza who dared to 
challenge them 

Like a huge branching rubber tree wero the two brothers. 

And under its shade the village dwelt in peace 
From tho ripe bemes that fell from the tree 
Sprang a race Bplendid as cock hombills 
On the Langbangkong and Asukong ranges they dwell. 

The Yimsungr clan, pnests of the Ao tribe 
With heads and mithan they perform due rites 
You who dare to contend with me m song 
Your mother gave birth to you on the village path 
No one holds you worth aught 
Look at him you fellows 

By the tradition of the Yimsungr clan I am priest 
Mine the race that built iron steps at Chonghyimti 1 
From the spreading roots of the great tree 
I sprang up mighty in my village 
A priest of the tribe 

What man can fight with the mighty Kibulung rock J 


1 This is nothing but a fanciful boast — J P M 
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The Ao language, which. Sir George Gnerson places in 
the central sub group of Naga languages , 1 is, apart from the 
differences in pronunciation found in various villages, 
divided into a number of distinct dialects, of which the 
chief are Chongli, Mongsen, ChangLi, Yacham and Longla 
Formerly the Sangpur khel ” of Longsa spoke a dialect 
of their own but there is now no one alive who knows it 
Of these dialects by far the most important are Chongli 
and Mongsen Roughly speaking, the former is spoken 
on the Langbangkong and the latter on the Asukong, 
Changkil ong and Cliapvukong But the areas merge 
into one another, and in many villages, such as Snngratsu, 
one ‘ khel ” speaks Chongli and the other Mongsen Of 
the two, Mongsen appears to be the more closely allied to 
Lhota, which is placed by Sir George Gnerson with Ao 
in the central sub group, and like it is dissyllabic, while 
Chongli tends to be monosyllabic (' stone ” = lung C, 
alung M, ' dao ” = nok C anok M) The Changki 
dialect is confined to the four villages of Cliangla Nnncham, 
Chapvu and Satsekpa, and closely resembles Mongsen 
Where Chongli and Mongsen use different roots for tho same 
word, Changki usually follows Mongsen ( ‘ serow ^ = 
skmu C, changsa M, changsa Changki ‘ Moon ” — 

yita C lata M, lain Changki) But occasionally it u<=cs 
a word of its own ( * star” = peltnu C, fell M, lamtleak 
Changki) * Plainsman ” = Tsumar C and M , N okhart 
Changki) It is a characteristic of tho dialect that tho 
Chongli and Mongsen termination in r denoting people 
becomes « in Changki ( ‘ Sangtams ” = Sanglamr C and M , 
* LinyuuUc Survey of India III u pp 2S4*?7— J I* "'I 
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Sangtamn Changki) The Yacham dialect is spoLen in 
the transfrontier villages of Yacham and Yong These 
villages contain, a large admixture of Phom and Konyak 
blood, and like Konyaks 1 their inhabitants substitute 
l for r in words 3 ( * bone * = teral C and 31, telat Yacham) 
The dialect resembles Chongli rather than Mongsen, but it 
has a number of words of its own (“bum” = aritng C, 
rung M and Changki, chxk s Yacham), and is quite unintel- 
ligible to an Ao who does not happen to know it What I 
have called the Longla dialect is spoken in Longla and 
Noksan, villages east of the Dikhu These villages are 
bilingual, speaking both their own dialect of Ao and the 
language of their Chang overlords They have Chang 
chiefs and follow Chang custom The dialect, as one would 
expect, is closely allied to Chongli, but the letter r is usually 
replaced either by l or by v or b ( * six " = lerol C and ftT, 
Mlok Longla “ Cane ” = arr C and M , aow Longla) Briefly 
then Yacham and Longla may be described as subdialects 
of Chongli, and Changki as a subdialect of Mongsen I have 
not, I regret, the knowledge requisite to describe them in 
detail — the first two are spoken only across the frontier, 
and the last by a Bmall group of villages, the inhabitants 
of which invariably use Chongli or Mongsen when speaking 
to strangers 

Of the two main dialects Chongli is the dominant, and 
shows signs of gradually becoming the language of the 
tribe Most Mongsen speaking individuals know Chongli, 
while comparatively few persons whose natural dialect is 
Chongli can speak or understand Mongsen 4 The spread 
of the Chongli dialect has received great impetus from the 
work of the Mission The first station was at Molungyim- 
chen, a Chongli speaking village, and Chongli was thus 


1 A Konyak speaking Naga Assamese invariably says lasts for 
rasta (road) languli for ranguli (girl) and so on Chinese have 
the same habit — J P BT 

* Some villages on the Langbangkong have the Assamese trick of sub 
etitutmg ft for s particularly Mongsenyimti The same pecul arity obtains 
in the Pacific tide Brewster HiU Tnbte oj i pp 79 and 252, St John 
stone Islanders of the Pacifc pp 263 268 — J H H 

* Chit is the Chang word for burn also — J H H 

4 Save the form of Mongsen used in songs — J P M 
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naturally tlic language learnt by the missionaries All 
translation has been done in it and it is used for all Mission 
work The result of this is that few Aos can express them- 
selves on Christian subjects in the Mongsen dialect A 
Mongsen speaking pastor, probably, ordinarily thinks m 
Chongli when he thinks about his religion, certainly lie 
almost always uses that dialect even when preaching to a 
Mongsen-spcaking congregation When inspecting schools 
m Mongsen-speaking villages I have more than once got the 
boys to read a portion of the Biblo and shut their books, 
and I have then asked them to tell me what they have been 
reading They will repeat it almost word for word fluently 
enough m Chongli, but when a request is made to explain 
it m their own dialect the invariable answer is that "it 
cannot be done, it is written in Chongb and can only be 
explained m Chongli ” One wonders how much of what 
they read they really understand When I had to decide 
which of the two dialects I would attempt to learn something 
of, I selected Mongsen for two reasons The first and chief 
reason was that no European had hitherto studied it or 
attempted to reduce it to writing The second reason was 
that it appeared to he m a sense an older dialect, just as 
its speakers, in my opinion, represent a pre Chongli wave 
of migration It is to be noted that even in songs current 
among the Chongli the dialect is poetical Mongsen, and that 
in Chongli folk tales animals speak m Mongsen 

The Chongb dialect has been fully described Dr Clark’s 
dictionary 1 is a most valuable and scholarly work, which 
reflects the intimate knowledge of the language which its 
writer possessed A full account of the grammar has been 
given by Sirs Clark 2 Below I have attempted to give 
an outline grammar of the Mongsen dialect 
Alphabet 

Vonds 

A long'as in “ father ” 

A short as u in ** but ” 

B long as a in “ pay ” 

1 E W Clark Ao Naga Dictionary — J P M 
s ilrs E W Clark; Ao Naga Grammar — J P M 
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E short as e in “ then ” 

I long as in " machine ” 

I short, a little longer than the i in “ sin ” 

0 long as in “ hone ” 

0 short as m French, “ dot ” 

XJ long as oo in “ fool ** 

U short as m “ pull ” 
t) as u in “ urn ” 

1 have, at the first mention of a word, marled syllables 
which are strongly long or short There are no diphthongs 
When two vowels occur together their separate sounds 
can be distinguished, though very faintly sometimes 

Consonants 
B as in English 
C never used alone 

Ch represents a sound between ch in “ church ” and ts m 
“ outset ” 

D as m English 
F as m English 

G never used alone When it follows n it is pronounced, 
not as in “ finger,” but as in “ singer,” with a shght 
nasal sound, however 

H as in English It aspirates the consonant with vhich 
it is combmed 
J as m English 
K as m English 
Kh as m “ work-house ” 

L asm English 
M as m English 

N as in English A final n is often slightly nasal 

P as in English 

Ph as in " uphold/' not as f 

Q not used 

i? as in English 

T as in English 

Th as in “ pnest-hood ” 

V as in English A final t> is so famt as to be almost 
inaudible. 
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IF as in English 
X not used 
7asm“ year ” 

Z as in “ zebra ” In many words y and z are interchange- 
able For instance, some villages say yam for “ the day 
after to morrow,” and others zani 1 
In places where Chongli words have been used my spelling 
will often be found to differ from that given in Dr Clark’s 
dictionary This is due to the fact that I have attempted 
to give the words as pronounced on the Langbangkong, 
whereas lus work is based on the dialect spoken in 
Molungyimsen In Mongsen words I have adopted as a 
standard the pronunciation current in Longchang 

The Article 

For the indefinite article the Buffix a is used. 

KH h anok a Uadng 
me-to “ dao ” a give 
This indefinite article can in turn take suffixes 
Nina ami a thanglo saogo 
I man a to said 

There is no true definite article Sometimes the suffix 
tsil — “ this ” or “ that ” is used 

Pdnd ami -tsil ungogd 
He man the saw 
Or the suffix Id can he used 
I-li lechen-ld 

My-house old the (1 e “ that old house of mine ”) 
Really la is an emphatic suffix (tukula = “ now indeed ”) 
Usually the definite article is omitted altogether 
Nina yimdng ungo mokokr 
I (the) path see cannot 

Nouns 

Gender 

The gender of inanimate objects is not distinguished 
For persons ubdngchungr = “ male,” and dndtt = female 

1 The Thndos do exactly the same, only more so as a given individual 
will interchange y and * in the same word on different occasions — J H H 
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(e g anti abangchangr — “ son,” anti antih — " daughter ”) 
For almost all animals and birds tebong — ** male,” and 
tetsti — " female ” (e g atstt tebong = “ bull mithan,” and 
atsil tetsit = “ cow-mitlian ** , an tebong = “ cock,” an 
tetsti — “ lien ” But the followmg words are exceptions — - 
masti bongtsa — “ bull ” {of ordinary cattle) 
mdsil tsilla = “ cow ” (of ordmary cattle) 
aoh tela = “ boar ” (of domestic pig) 
aoh tin = “ sow ” (of domestic pig) 
pong-i tela = wild boar 
pongt tin — wild sow 
tenam wabong — cock hornbill 
tenam walsilla — hen hambill 
Number 

Ordinarily no suffix is used to indicate the plural 
Menangpen ami a ruogo , ttiskiyingko ami asam 

First man one came, later men three 

thungogo 
arrived 

But there seems to be an obsolete plural suffix la, now 
only found in the pronouns ikhala, tla — “ we,” nangkhala, 
ninglhala = “ you,” tonglhalu = “ they,” ichala — “ some,” 
kttoyald = “ all who,” and with ami m such expressions 
as amtldna stir — “ men say ” In discussing the plural 
mention should be made of a common termination in r, 
indicating membership of a race, class or body, e g stimenr = 

“ village councillor,” Sangtamr = “ a Sangtam,” Tsiimar = 

“ a plainsman ” ( plams customs ” would be tsllma 

yimcha), Ungmanungr = “ a dweller m Ungma ” This 
is not a plural termmation (“ one coimcillor ” = stimenr a), 
but there is a use of nungr with a personal name which 
has a plural force, e g Lentmungr waochokogo — “ Lenti 
and his men have gone away ” 

Thero is a dual termination m el, which is only used with 
personal pronouns, t net = “ we two,” nanget — “ you two,” 
panet or longet — “ they two ” Thus 
Tonget i cao 

They two went 

But this dual form is by no means always used, and a 
z 
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man speaking loosely without emphasis on the fact that 
only two persons went would very likely say tonglhala wao 
for “ they two went.” Nor is a dual pronoun usually 
inserted after two nouns. “ Lenti and his wife went ” 
would ordinarily be Lentiba atilr pa tttnil wao, though a man 
speaking with scrupulous accuracy might say Lentiba atilr 
pa tilnil tonget wao. Pronouns are tho only parts of speech 
which have a dual form. 


Case. 

There are no case terminations in Mongsen, various 
suffixes being used for this purpose. These are added to 
the noun, its adjective or its article, whichever comes last. 
Thus Sahibh = “ to the Sahib ” ; Sahib tesenli — “ to 
the new Sahib ” , Sahib tesen Gli = “ to a new Sahib.” 

Na = “ by ” (of an agent), “ with ” (of an instrument), 
" from ” and " to,” and is always added to the subject 
of a transitive verb. 

The explanation of this is that Mongsen verbs have no 
mood. 

Pd-nd ami d lepsetogo. 

He man a killed. 

Such is the usual translation, but the sentence could equally 
well be rendered “ by him a man was lulled ” Probably the 
nearest approach in English to an accurate rendering would 
be “ By him there was a man killing.” So with an intran- 
sitive verb, Pa rao — “ there was his coming ” i e. “ he 
came.” 

The accusative and genitive are indicated only by posi- 
tion. The object follows the subject of a clause. 

Lentiba 1 -na dztt yungr. 

Lenti drinks madhu. 

The thing possessed follows the possession. 

Lentiba *nok. 

Lenti’s “ dao.” 

1 Ba, meaning something very like “ Mr is ordinarily added to a man’s 
name when speaking of him • — J. P. M 

So in. Thado Pa is used for the same purpose, only it is prefixed instead 
of suffixed. Animals in Thado stones are designated by Pa followed by 
the Thado word for the animal, who is thus personified by the prefix, ns in 
the case of " Brer Rabbit.”— J. H. H. 
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Li is the suffix for the dative 

Ni-na pa h aol a Ikiogo 
I him to pig a gave 

There are numerous other suffixes, used where in English 
we employ prepositions 
The chief are — * 

-to = “ to,” “ at ” This is combined with other 
words to form various suffixes 
-sJtiyingko = “ hehmd,” “ after ” 

•malo = *' outside ” 

-tctsdnglo = “ inside ” 

* Ittmalo — “ above ” 

-tUltko = “ by the side of ” 

-runglo = “ among ” 

tJuingko = “ to ” (used with verbs of speech) 

-men = “ under ” 
ten = “ together with ” 

-atamd = “ for,” “ on behalf of ” 
yung = “ for *’ (of price) 

-yenthang = “ concerning ” 

-phemng = “ from ” 

-tUshi — “ till ” 

-nt = “ in ” (of periods of tune) 

-mlllheta — “ round about ” 

-tesH = “ as far as ” 

-tsungtha = “ between ” 

-entang = “ for,” “ because of ” 


Prefixes 

The majonty of Mongsen substantives and adjectives 
begin with the syllable til , te, or la (e g lUmulung = “ heart ” , 
lilmiydng — “ sweet ” , techang = " leg ” , techern — “fresh,” 
tamaro — “ bad ”), euphony alone indicating which vowel 
should be used This prefix is always dropped when a pos- 
sessive pronoun of the first or second person or a negative 
is prefixed to the word to which it belongs (e g lUmulung — 
“my heart”, mUmtydng = “ not sweet”) In other 
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cases it is retained or discarded according to the taste of 
the speaker (eg patUmvlung or pamulung = “ his heart”, 
yia tamaro or yia maro = “ very had ”) 

Many monosyllabic roots are made into dissyllabic words 
by the addition of a prefix a The roots are usually those 
of words which are found very widely distributed in Nag a 
languages (e g akt — ‘ house,” alung — ‘ stone,” arm =* 
“ man,” aisu — “ water,” alu = ‘ field,’ and many others) 
In this Mongsen resembles Lhota and differs from Chongh, 
which abounds in monosyllables This initial a is dropped 
if the root is combined with another word (e g pain = ” his 
field,” hmako = “ outside the house ”), and after a vowel 
(e g malt * kt = “ medicine house,” t e hospital) 


Adjectives 

Adjectives, except those indicating race, follow the sub 
stantives they qualify 

Asll tesen 
Cloth new 

Adjectives indicating race precede their substantives 
Moya ’ yim 

Serna village 

When a substantive is used as an adjective it precedes 
the substantive it qualifies 

Atsii ’ ya 
Mi than calf 

The comparative is expressed by placing thangla or ten 
after the thing with which comparison is made 

Lentiba Lamtba~*J ian ^ a ielang 
ten 

Lenti Lanu — than (is) tall (i e Lcnti is taller than 
Lanu) 

The superlative is expressed by adding the suffix runglo 
to the noun 

Ak i- rungko tbatsU taroba 

Houses among this one good one (i e This is the best 
of the houses) 
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The specific “ one ” is expressed by adding tsil or ha to 
the adjective 

Nangna chiha ’sft Itogo * Nma larotsU hogo 
You which cloth bought * I the good one bought 

Shtba Sahib ? Tesenba 
Which Sahib 1 The new one 

This use of ba is very common with verbal roots and will 
be noticed again later 

“ So *’ (comparative) is expressed by if a before the adjec- 
tive 

Jta Ididng 

So cheap 

“ How ? ” is expressed by kopiya before the adjective 
Kopiya tdang ? 

How long ? 

“ As as ” is expressed cither by piya alone, or by 
“ kopiya pdpiya ” 

Ku khct piya ieianga 
My arm as long (as) 

Akt kopiya telanga lao papiya leten lao 
House as long is so broad is 

(* c The house is as broad as it is long ) 

“ Very ” is expressed by yia , tya or by doubling the 
adjective (e g 1 very good ” = yia taro, or tya taro, or taro 
taro ) 

Adjectives expressing an active quahty which has some 
definite effect on the speaker are often given a verbal form 
by the substitution of the termination r for the prefix tU 
In other words, either a verb or an adjective can be formed 
from the same root 

AlsU tumukung anil rang 

Water cold bringing come 
Atsakyim ko atsU mukungr 
Winter- in water is cold (k to the hands) 

Adjectives which express what might be called a passive 
quahty do not undergo this change 

Pa s a tdmesiing lao 
His cloth white is 
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Numerals 


Cardinals 

The Mongsen cardinals are given below, with those of the 
Cliongh, Changki, Longla and Yncham dialects for com 


pans on 


Mongacn 

1 AkhA 

2 Anil 

3 

4 pAOlt 

C pKAnyd 
0 terdk 

8 (HI 
0 tala 

10 terd 

11 terd alhOt 

12 Itrd Anil 

13 terd Ardm 

14 Itrd phtih 

15 itrd ptiAnyd 


Chongli 

3 XA<* 

6nd 

dshdm 

pAd-fl 

pCmyd 

terdk 

Unit 


ti 

MW 


turd Lha 
tUrdnd 
tQr Athdm 
tOrd pAo 3 
IGrB pAnyd 


16 Bifll-vimOjxn mtUdmnren 

terdk terdk 

17 mOkyx mOpen mel-sd macen 

tent tenlt 

18 mflX-yi mOpen mrttd maven 

Ml h 

10 mOky* mOpen me ltd maien 

line mw 

20 mfll-yt mrtrQ 

30 idmrd thdmrd. 


Changki 
albeit 
& nit 
Afdm 
phdt i 
fhdmjd 
terdk 

te.lt 

tdku 

terd 

terdn aUuV 
terdn dnlL 
terdn Axdm 
terdn phOh 
terdn 
phAngd 
mOk* mOpen 
terdk 

tnflXri mQ/xn 
ten i 

mQkn mOpen 
te It 

mCl» mOpet* 

MM 

ntflli 

timed 


Longla 

XM 


anl 
a. dm 


phtLO 

pdneji 

terdk 

ttlnl 

ta.it 

It ku 

ffltro 

Ifltro XM 
tDiro Anl 


tOcoAtdm 

taievphn a 

tQlco pdnyd 


mrtsd mavtn 
terdk 

met xtl maven 
tOnl 

meted maren 
tO.lt 

met id maven 
hid 


40 

60 

Jird 

J0«d/n 

l r 

tOndm 

Urd 

tOndm 

tOndm 

ro 

70 

rdlrd 

alnl 

rokrO 

tOndm tO r 
metre. 

rdlrd 

nlrl 

rSttO 

so 

X ra anelh* 

1 r an 0*0 

l ra aneVii 

AmOng pka 

00 

tehny lilC 

Utnmj I4R 

ICrd 

liru 

100 

nailing A. 

nakliny LhA 

ft liny A 

tLdny III 

loco 

ntyiriinjA 

nrytneMng 

lha 

ml d 

Utany ftttro. 


\#cham 

that 

A nlL 

Of dm 

phOle 

pi Anyd 

tdldk 

lenylt 

teilt 

tOkhd 

tolo 

iQioit that 

ttlloli A ntt 
total* A‘dm 
total* phOle 
total* 

phdnyd 
total* ttldk 


total • tenjlt 
total* teilt 

lulol* tone 

lAmdny IMl 
liming XA3I 
fall tola 
timing Anil 
timing A*lt 
/aft lain. 
tAmbmjA*dm 
timiny 
A*dm tnl* 
Itlo 
timiny 
pSale 
timing 

pAtle Mi 

til* 
timiny 
riMw'd * 
Jio term. 


* \ arham clearly reckon* In aeorm l k© th^ Cb»ng». l»at « th tkj } ^ p 

that ten U ad W cn In lie preriout nnltifle ft twenty t £»t 

half acme*, where** the Chan?* mien back from the . .v* 

fty lor 1 mum* i» not - t»o neon an I ten a. in k achats but in* 
ten abort cl three (acerr) — oneAin II II 
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In the Mongsen list mdlyt mttpen tcrdl means literally 
'* Bix towards twenty ” Samra — ( d)-sam ( lil)rd , x e “ three 
tens,” and similarly lira > phUh tUra, rohra > terdl tarn 
nird > tem ttira Lira anelhi = ** forty doubled ” Nol- 
lang a means literally " one long ‘ dao ’ ” The expression 
was originally applied to a bundle containing a “ reputed 
hundred ” of chahih 1 These tlun strips of iron are almost 
certainly derived from the ancient long “ dao,” and, as they 
degenerated into currency tokens, a bundle of them was 
apparently reckoned ns the pneo of ono such weapon 
The ChongU use the equivalent term nollang hha, while the 
Changki term is simply telang a (“ ono long ”), not having 
dropped out Tho Yacham term t among Ihat is interesting, 
tor it means literally “ one body,” which possesses, of coarse, 
ten fingers and ten toes 2 All numbers above twenty aro 
based on multiples of this They appear to have no term 
for a thousand The 6amo idea occurs in the Longla term 
elmting phtl for “ eighty,” meaning literally ‘ four bodies ” 

Fractions 

Tho only word found is techatdng — { Other fractions 
have to bo expressed in a roundabout way Tor instance, 
“ I gave him 2 of tho meat ” would bo 

Nmu dsd noUam plianga lamr ndildm dnet 
I meat shares fh o having divided shares two 

pd-ll Ihiogo 
him-to gave 

Ordinals. 

Tho onl> ordinal is mendngpen = “ first ” 

Pronouns 

Tho personal pronouns arc as follows — 

First person Singular m 

Dual t nit, kll net 
Plural i Uidla, tea, i la 
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Second person Singular nang 
Dual ndnget 

Plural -nanghhald or mnglhdla 
Third person Singular pd 

Dual pd net or tonget 
Plural tdngkhuld 

Tlio forms Lilnet and xVidld for the dual and plural of the 
first person aro not used in all villages They aro ‘ exclusive ’ * 
forms and indicate that the speaker excludes from the “ we ” 
of whom he is speaking tho person or persons to whom he is 
addressing himself For instance if I say to Lanu " met 
waro ” ( vo two will go ”) it means that Lanu and I aro 
going, but if I say IdLntt uciro,” it means that I am going, 
not with Lanu, but with some third person of whom we have 
been speaking 1 

The above forms aro used when tho pronoun m question 
is tho object of a transitive verb 

Lanuba na nt mengamir 

Lanu me abuses 

Alton d na tdnglhdla ngosetogo . 

Tiger a them killed 

Where a suffix follows a pronoun the above forms are used 
for the dual and plural, and for the singular also when the 
suffix is wo 

Ni-na ndnglhdld h Uilro 
I you to will give 

Beforo suffixes other than - na tho following forms are 
used for singular pronouns — 

Tirst person hfl 
Second person nil 
Third person pa 

Ku li kktdng 
Me-to give 

.Tor the possc^ivo the dual and plural forms are the 
same as those for tho nominative and accusative, the dis 

* So In Cl ang thcro am inclusive end exclusive terms lor the first persons 
dual and plural #3 ji and lift linn and Idnn rcspectivelj — J II II 
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tmction of form for the “ inclusive ” and “ exclusive ” 
use of the first person dual and plural holding good 
Ndnglkala ytmcha tamaro lao 
Your customs bad are 
For the singular the forms are as follows — 

First person d, i, fax 
Second person nil, nxng 
Third person pd, par 

It is not possible, I think, to frame precise rules for the 
use of the different forms That in a is only used with cer- 
tain words expressing near relationship (e g aba — “ my 
father ”), and m such cases can be employed either when 
addressing or in speaking of the relation But in all cases 
where a can be used fat can also be used The latter is pre- 
ferred when the speaker is not very intimate with the person 
spoken to A man I kneu well would speak of his father 
as aba, but a witness m Court when speaking of his father 
would say falba Similarly a man addressing his real elder 
brother would say a ti, but when talking to a man uho was 
only his “ elder brother ” because he belonged to the same 
clan he would address him as falli, unless he knew him very 
well, when he would call him ah The other uses of fax 
are with some relations for which d is nerer used (e g hilnu ~ 
“my younger brother”), 1 intimate utensils (kunol= ,< my 
* dao ’ "), clothes, friends ( failombd = ‘ my friend ”), and 
parts of the body (Lftlhet — * my hand ”) 

I is used with some words expressing relationship (t tchar = 

“ my child ”), domestic animals (t masil — “ my cow ”), 
house (tit — “ my house ”), certain utensils (tchao ~ “ my 
cooking pot ”) But, as uas stated above, no rule can be 
framed to cover all cases, and only practice will teach a 
learner when to use lil and when to use i Speaking very 
broadly, ho v. ever, ha implies more intimate contact than i 
As for the second person, ttft is used where d or fax would 
bo used for the first person, and mng where i would bo used 
The distinction between pd and par is on a different 


> So m Tbado kd nao = mv younscr brother, ' Us no form with the 
posscssi\e in he . whereas nearly all the terms o' relationship are used 
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footing and 13 not based on the relationship between the 
possessor and the thing possessed, but on the relative 
positions of the possessor and the speaker Pa tckdr = 
“ his child,” referring to the child of a man near at hand, 
and par 1 char = “ his child,” referring to that of a man some 
distance away 

Where the emphasis is not on the possession of a thing 
but on its existence the possessive pronoun is not used 
Thus Imttpa lao — “ it is my work,” but Ni milpa lao = 
u I have work to do Similarly, Imasii mult = “ my cow 
is not here,” but Ni masii midi = “ I have no cow ” The 
rule applies to the second and third persons also It is also 
to be noted that m Mongsen a possessive pronoun is often 
not used in conjunction with parts of the body where we 
should use one in English Thus, “ My head aches to day ” 
= Ni thiini telam charu, meaning literally, “ I to day head 
aches ” Similarly the question “ What is your name ? ” 
is invariably translated Nang temng shiba ? literally “ You 
name who* ” 1 

The demonstrative pronouns are 1 ba (or ibi) and tsU, 
meaning “ this ” or “ that,” the sense mdicatmg whether 
a near or distant object is being spoken of They follow 
their substantives and take the usual suffixes — 

Ami iba na ktt thdngko saogo 
Man this me to said 
They ore sometimes combined — 

AnoL 1 balstt hang 
u Dao " this buy 

The interrogative pronouns are as follows — 

“ Who? ” or “ which * ” (of persons) = shiba 
“ What * ” or “ which * ” (of things) = cktba , tdba 
“ Who came * ” = shiba rao ? “ What is tho matter ? ” = 
chiba c hao * 

The same forms, with ola added to the root of the verb, 
are used for “ whoever,” “ whatever ” 

“ Whoever comes ” = shiba raota 

“ Whatever is seen ” = chiba ungola 

Tho usual way of expressing a relative clause, however, 

1 So ia Angacas, A -o *opo-ga f Who ts your naroo 1 — J* II II 
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is to add the termination -ba or latstt to fcho verb, making it 
into a sort of \erbal noun Tor instance, “ I got the letter 
which you sent ” would be — 

Nt na nang na stti zul-batsU ungogo 
I jou letter sent-one got 
But ' all who ” is generally expressed by kwoyutd 
pdydtstl Thus * all the men who collected got drunk ” 
would bo — 

Ann hcoyala senlep payatstl azU na chao 
Men as many collected so man} “ madhu 11 by got drunk 
Other pronominal forms nro — 

“ Anyone ” = tongtedr 
“ Anything ” = Ulzen a, chdrang a 
“ Another ” = than gar, tiya 
“ Each ” = alhalhet 
“ Some ” = icha, tchdld (of things), 

thdngdrd, tiyarU (of persons) 

The Verb 

Tho Mongscn \crb is not conjugated for number, gender 
or person, but the tenses arc indicated The verb in any 
particular English sentence can generally bo translated 
by more than one form of the Mongsen verb, and it is 
onl> possible to indicate broadly the particular forco of 
each form The elasticity of the language makes tho 
framing of precise rules difficult 

A trnnsitivo verb is formed from an intransitive verb bj 
tho addition of the suffix -yt Thus mem = “laugh”, 
mentyi = "make to laugh, nmnre ” 

The xerb “ to be ” 

The commonest form of the verb * to be " is as follows — 
Present lao or occasionally /« 

Post ho 
Tuturo hoi 
Imperative hang 

The final v m the future of this and other verbs is so 
faint as to be almost inaudible But it can just be detected 
This form of the verb “ to be ” is the one alwnys used with 
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substantives, and is also very frequently employed with 
adjectives — 

Amt a lao 
Man a is 
Pa 'sU techeti lao 
TTiq cloth old is 

With adjectives the verb to be ” is often omitted alto 
gether — 

Pa ki ttibati 
His house big (is) 

Or the suffix r can be added to the adjective — 

Atsakytm ko atstt mukungr 
Winter m water is cold 
Or the suffix o can be added to the adjective — 

Pa tiikap tenalo 
His skin is black 

But when expressing qualities chao is vexy commonly used 
Often it indicates that the quality referred to did not 
previously exist — 

Pa pong chao 
He well is 

(generally implying that he has recovered from an illness) 
But this word may also be used with permanent qualities, 
though this sense is not so common — 

Teangt Iowa tiimiram chao 
Wild dog’s fur red is 

The only phrase in which this verb appears to be used 
otherwise than with an adjective is “ chiba chao ” = “ What 
is the matter ? ” It is also used as a verbal termination 
(see p 350) The form for the past is chaogo and for the 
future chaov There is no imperative 
Two other verbs “to be ” in uso with adjectives arc 
pao and mo ■ — 

Iba techal pao 
This difficult is 

Anuh loica telanga sao 
The woman’s hair long is 
These forms arc not conjugated 

The ordinary negative form when used mth a eub- 
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stantive is inllh or mUli lao (or inUlila), the past beiDg 
mllh ho, and the future mUli Uov 
Aki lo aim mllh 
House in man is not 

A stronger form is mUkha or millha lao (lio, Uov) 

Ytmcha milkka 

Custom is not (i e it is absolutely contrary to custom) 
The above forms are used with substantives only With 
adjectives mil is added as a prefix to the adjective, and lao 
(ho, liov) can be either added or omitted afterwards as the 
speaker likes — 

Kil mulung mil sanguar (lao) 

My heart not glad (is) 


Tense 

With ordinary verbs the chief tense endings are as 
follows — 

Present Tense — The commonest termination is r — 

Nt na ngachetr 
I understand 

When the root of the verb ends in a vowel the termination 
maj be either r or ro — 

Pa na achen mesdr or mesdro 
He money is asking for 

When the emphasis is on a state of things and the verb 
has an almost adjectival force the commonest termination 
is la (from the verb “ to be * ) — 

Nt cheho mokokla 
I walk cannot 

Or the verb “ to be ” is used with the present participle — 
Pa chepa lao 
She crying is 

When the implication is that the state is one recently 
arrived at, the termination -chao is often used (cf p 350) — 
Nt -na ngachetchao 

I understand (i e though I did not before) 
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A continuing present can be expressed by the terminations 
taktttU, tdLiao gal Si i or tali : — 

Achdk tdngtdktuli. 

The rlco is ripening. 

A nvti-t$U laxjadi tdmldttao. 

Girl-tbe young woman is becoming. 

Past Tense. — When an action is entirely past and tliero 
is no implication of an effect continuing into tho present 
the verb usually takes either tho termination -o or nono at 
all 

Ni-na osum-pen zuto or zut. 

I three times fired. 

Another less common termination is mo: — 

Ni-na asung a leplata. 

I stick a cut. 

For tho perfect, whero tho emphasis is on the completion, 
tho usual terminations arc -otco or -ogo (> oxcogo), both being 
derived from tho root of tho verb “ to go ” : — 
si mi telu sentepoico or seniepogo. 

Tho men all havo collected. 

This termination i.s also used for the pluperfect. 

Corresponding to the present tense formed from tho 
present participle and lao, there is nn imperfect similarly 
formed from the present participle and lio : — 

Pa chejyi lio. 

Sho crying was. 

When there is nn implication that the cfTcct of a past 
action is continuing into the present the termination -clao 
is frequently used ; — 

Tongkhala-na achdng onfl rucKao. 

They rice bringing havo como (i.e. 

I shall not havo to feed them). 

A continuing perfect and pluperfect are formed by the 
past participle in -oLu followed by ho for the perfect and 
Ho for tho pluperfect - 

I'n/tla <j-na pa un cliaolu lio. 

Leopard -cat a his fowls had been eating. 

A word Li necessary on tho wso of the negative with the 
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past tense. The ordinary practice is to prefix mo- (or mil-, 
as guided by euphony) to the verb : — 

Ni alu-na moiea. 

I fields-to have not been. 

But lao (and for the pluperfect lio) is added as a suffix 
if there is emphasis on a state of things. Bor example, 
“ I have not been to the fields this year,” with the implied 
meaning ** so you can imagine how ill I have been,” would 
be : — 

Ni thdkamkamko alu-na mowa-lao. 

I this year fields-to not-gone-am. 


Future Tense. 

There are two terminations for the future, ov and ro, 
which have the same force. 

I will give = ni-na kfixov or ni-na Ihiro. 

With verbs of which the stem ends in a vowel the two 
terminations are used with equal frequency, but when the 
stem ends in a consonant the termination in -ro is the more 
common : — 

Ni-na kichen lamro. 

I the property will divide. 

Imperative Mood. 

The termination of the imperative is -ung : — 

Kll-li khiang. 

Me-to give. 

For the negative the termination is dropped and te- is 
prefixed to the root of the verb : 1 — 

“ Do not come ” — tera. 

A curious partially prohibitive form is used. This is 
asa prefixed to the root of the verb : — 

asayak — “ do not hit too much.” 

An indirect command is expressed by the termination 
- wdng : — 

Dobashi a-na ali-isU Idmsawdng. 

Dobashi a land-the must divide. 

1 So m Chang, though the negative is otherwise formed by prefixing 
a privative a-, the imperative is turned to a prohibitive by prefixing ta — 
J. H. H. 
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When the necessity referred to lies upon the speaker the 
termination -o is used 

Ni na i-lt yangluskio 
I my house must repair 
Ni-na chiba chenmgo 
I what ought to do 


Participles 

The termination of the present participle is a, the par 
ticiple being often doubled for emphasis — 

Pa chepa chepa icaochulogo 
He crying crying went away 
The past participle ends in la, ko, r, or rung 

{ chala ' 

chako 
char 
charting 

He me-with having eaten went away 


waochulogo 


Infinitive Mood 

Under this heading I propose to lump for convenience 
some of the diverse classes of clauses which are expressed 
m English by the infinitive mood 

An English oblique imperative is expressed directly in 
Mongsen Thus “ He told me to go ” would he — 

Pa na kto thangho wing ta sao 
He me to go thus said 
Purpose is often expressed by adding either of the futuro 
terminations to tho subordinate verb — 

p „ fmesaoyl 
i a asU a \ t rao 

\mesaro) 

He cloth a to ask for came 
Or the termination -wo may be used — 

Ni a or pliasiwo wao 
I thief to look for went 

In clauses where sufficiency is implied the termination * o 
is used 

.dsft a thdko Ihamba hcoya tear ? 
Cloth one to weave cotton how much goes ? 
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The same termination is used m clauses 
ability 

Nt t too mokokla 

I to go am unable 
In Mongsen a verbal noun is used in phrases where in 
English either a verbal noun or the infinitive is used The 
verbal noun is formed either by adding the substantival 
prefix tU 1 (ta, etc ), or the termination ha 
Tutsi techdl 
Seeing 1 dlfflcuIt 
To see J ' • 

Nt anfilhun raoba tllmiilung Lo lao 
I again heart in is (■ el hope 

to come again) 

Verbal Modifiers 

These play a most important part m the language They 
follow the root of the verb and are in turn followed by the 
terminations indicating the various tenses, etc Examples 
are as follows — 

Lep (root) = “ cut ” 

Leplal ss * cut through ’ 

Leptsil = “ wound with a cut ’ 

Lepset a= “ cut to death ” 

Each form can be conjugated in full — 

Pana ami a lepsetogo 
He man a cut to death 

Kha indicates permission This may be added either 
to a simple root or to a root plus another modifier — 

Kil h a sung a leplalkhang 
Me to stick a permit to cut 
Or it may have a causal force and the above phrase maj' 
be literally rendered “ Let a stick be cut to me ” 

Pang = “ through,” of a piercing instrument {ngo = “ bite,” 
ngotang = “ bite through ”, rang = “ prick/* rang 
tang = “ pierce through ”) 

Ma indicates completion {chenmg = ” do,” chenmgma = 

“ finish ”) 

1 See p 339 supra — J P 51 

AA * 
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Ski indicates repetition (yanglu ~ “ build ”, yangluskt = 
“ repair ”) 

Chet indicates thoroughness (nga = “ hear ” , ngacJiel — 
" understand ”) 

Ochuh or cAtti indicates distance or completeness (im = 
“ go ” , ivaochuL = “ go away ” , alai — “ forget ", 
dtalchul = “ forget completely ”) 

Cftam also indicates completeness (npa = “ hear ” , nga 
chant — " understand 

Mi indicates desire (u.a = “ go ” , wami = “ desire to 
go’ ) 

Chetpi indicates ability (ua = “ go 1 , ivacketpi = *' able 
to go ") 

Tsung has a directional force of “ down upon " (leng — 
“ pour ” , lengtsung = “ pour down upon ’ ) 

Tul indicates completeness ( zung = “ blow ” , zungtvl ~ 
“ blow down ”) 

Tep indicates proximity (siyu = “ meet ” , siyutep = 
“ meet together ”) This modifier occurs as part of 
many verbs of which the simple roots are no longer 
used 

(ungtep = “ fight ”, sentep = “ collect,” etc ) 


The Negative. 

The negative is expressed by prefixing mo, ma, mil or 
me to the verb, euphony alone deciding which is used — 
Ni ivaro Ni mouaro 

I will go I shall not go 

But the vowel of mo, ma, etc , is dropped when the verbal 
stem begins with a von el — 

Nt-na ungogo Nx-na mungogo 

I got I did not get 

When one verb go\ems another the negative is affixed 
to the governing verb — 

Ni icao mololla 
I go cannot 

But when a verb is made up of a verbal root and a modifier 
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the negative 13 affixed to the verbal root, save when the 
modifier stands alone as a separate verb 
Nt tcamtr Nt moivamir 
I wish to go I do not wish to go 
Nang tcatnir sil momir 9 
You wish to go or not wish? 

The negative forms of the verb “ to be ” have been 
mentioned above 1 

For the imperative ie is affixed to the root’ of the verb 
Do not come = /era 

Jmsrrogatnc clauses 

A question is sometimes simply indicated by the tone of 
voice — • 

Pa raogo 9 = Has ho come ? 

But this use is uncommon and the fuller reduplicated 
form is almost alwajs used — 

Pa rao sH morao 9 
Has he come or not come * 

Very often the sil is dropped and the question would be 
ashed in the form Pa rao morao 9 The same form of verb, 
too, is by no means always used m each half of the question 
“ Did he get it or not ? ” could be Pa na ungo sil mungo, 
Pa na ungo stt mungogo, or Pa na ungogo sil mungo A 
favourite termination of the present for the second half 
of a question is that in la (e g Pa na nngr sil mungla), 
but m Mongscn it is purely a tense termination and does 
not as in Lliota, of itself indicate a question 

Conditional Clauses 

These are expressed by adding hold to the stem of the 
verb in the subordinate clause — 

Pa rdbala pa li iba khtang 
He if comes him to this give 

Potential Clauses 

These can be expressed either by the verbal modifier 
* See p 349 supra — J P M 
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cheljpi, or by the verb lot In the latter caso the verb takes 
the termination -o 

“ I can go ” — Ni wachetpio or Ni ivao loir “ I cannot 
go ” — Ni moioachelpio or Ni tiao inokolla 

Purpose 

The ways of expressing purpose have been noticed under 
the heading of the infinitive mood 

Temporal Clauses 

By far the commonest way of expressing a temporal 
clause is to add the termination thungko (lit “ at the time 
of ’*) to the root of the verb of the temporal clause — 

Pa rathunglo pa h iba Ihiang 
He when comes him to this give 
Pa morathungko P a h 

He not coming time (t e before ho comes) him to 
iba Ihiang 
this give 

Pa ah-ko hihungko pa h iba Ihiang. 

He home at while is him to this give 
Or lo alone can bo added to the verb of the temporal 
clause — 

Lenhba mangaha rdko Lamtba tilmulung 

Lenti back when came Lanu’s heart 
sangwar ho 
pleased was 

A past participle can also, of course be used — 

Pa kil ten chaor icaochulogo 

He me with when lie had eaten went away 
Another form 13 with la added to the termination of the 
verb of the subordinate clause, the verb taking whatever 
tense is suitable — ■ 

Pa rarola pa h iba khiang 

He when shall come him to this give 
Lentiba moraogola 

Lenti when has not come (i e before Lenti 
pa h iba khiang 
comes) him to this give 
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A fuller form of this, with kuoyim itttrang (or 
Uhunglsuko = “ at that time ’), is also used — 

Pa luoyim rarula 1 w h ila 

He when shall come then him to this 
khtang 
give 

To express “ whenever ” kuoyapen payapentstt is 
used Thus * When he comes I give lum money ” would 
be — 

Pa kuoyapen rar m na payapentstt 
Ho how many times comes I so many tunes 
pa U achen khtr 
him to money give 


Verbal Synonyms 

In many cases where in English the same verb is used 
in Mongsen different verbs are used for similar acts For 
example — 

To wash the head = lukhica 
To wash the body = atsil yu 
To wash the face or hands = mtttsttk 

To wash the feet, clothes, pots and everything else = 
tsttckul 


Adierbs 

Adverbs can be formed from adjectives by adding tho 
termination na to the latter (Tttpong — “ good,” tilpo 
ngna = “ well ”) Other typical adverbs are as follows — 
Much = yxa ytalang 
A little = tasouo 
Thus = yita 

Then = ifftr, ithunglsillo 
Now = thtlUiu 
When = hcoyim 
Sometimes = kkunkhun 
Alwajs = ttUTn 
To day = thdm 
Yesterday = yashi 
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To morrow = asdng 

Tho day after to morrow = yam 

This year = thakamlamlo 

Last year = yakamlamko 

Next year = sangkamkamko 

Hero = tkhu, t Xhuko, tbiko 

There = HIM, llkhuko patsilko, xbalsUko 

Where == kuchuko 

On the right = achayilo 

On the left = atjichdko 

Together = arokna, metemta Liyungna 

Separately = pdldlu 

Suddenly = achungpen 

Quickly = peradd 

For nothing — dngtttt 

Unnecessarily = chumcchd 

Conjunctions 

The word atUr = “ and ” is almost invariably used to 
express both tho English “and” and the English “ but” 
There are words for * but ” — toku, tokvtUngo and tUbakoga 
but they are hardly ever used This dislike of opposed 
phrase is a noticeable feature of the language 

The word for “or” is sU ‘'Will you go or will jou 
stay * ” = Nang waro sil mungov ? 

Syntax 

In a simple sentence the subject comes first and the verb 
last, with the object between them — • 

Ni na dnoL a Itogo 
I “ dao ” a bought 

Adverbs follow either the subject or the object — 

Ni na iham anok a angati iingogo 
I to day * dao ” a for nothing got 

A subordinate clause precedes a principal clause — 

Nt kwoyapen rar payapenlstt P& h 
I as many times come so many tunes him to 
achen khir 
money give 
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There is no oratto obltqua In the caso of reported speech 
the actual words of the speaker are always used, followed 
by fa — 

Pa na Lenltba U achcn Ihmng fa l U (hdnglo 
He Lcnti to money give thus me to 

saogo 

said (t e He told mo to givo Lenti money) 


Foca&u/art/ 

The following list of words will give some idea of the 
extent to which the various Ao dialects resemble one 
another 


COMPARATHE VOCABUKVRI 


English. 

Mongsen 

Chongll 

Changki 

Longla 

lacham 

Poddy 

achal 

Isol 

aehal 

chol 

rAU 

Ilosked nee 

achang 

(ha na 

aehang 

chang 

cAana 1 

Bo led nee 

aeha 

th\ 

a cha 

chu 

cAb 

Job s tears 

amen 

menchang 

amen 

mom 

men * 

Millet 

chenchany 

chenchang 

thenehang 1 

1 fen 

ten 

Taro 

amt 

vuinU 

ami 

pa 

ntehang 

Cane 

arr 


arhu 


alhu 

Tiger 

ahxcu 

It * 

ahtev 

Ihoya 

hhu 

Elephant 

ml i 

sAifi 

eati 

shvtt 

Sambhur 

jfl 

sAilifl 

sflira 


tholongpt t rg 

(hind) 

Barking deer 


mQefl 

fnO/afl 

mtua 


Serow 

changia 

eAitru 

(hangsa 

»uyu 

longpongsh i 

Hornbill 

Imam 


Imam 

Imam 

pelongpuvg 

Common cow 



ma.tO 

mat a 

meuhll 

M than 

altO 

«B 

aled 

•a 

eAi 

Pig 


at 

ao 

ah 


Fowl 

an 


an 



Head 

t clam 

t lulal 

tululong 

tolo 

tola 

Hair 

kenca 

ho 

loica 

ho 

ho 

Eye 

lenti 

tenoh 

tenth 

length 

length 

h«ose 

tena 

lend 

tena 

tenyibong 

tevolong 

"Jfouth 

IB pang 

/Spang 

/Spang 

IB pang 

/Spang 
fflo« * 

Tooth 

tQpa 

ttbu 

tQpa 

taphu 

Tongue 

IBmQ i 

flmifi 


fflmfh 

tftmiU * 

Ear 

Unarong 

tenarong 

ttnarong 

nongnortg 

lenalong 


1 Cf Thado ehang — J H II 

* Cf lhadom n— J n H 

* Whereas chaagchavg is the Thado for paddy 

* \o common word.— J P M 

s But in nearly all other Naga languages and 
tooth w 7to or someth ng very like it — J H H 

* Cf Sema amth — J H H 


— J H H 
m Thado 


tbs word for 
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English Mongsen Chough Changkl Longla Yacham 
Neck tOkhuvgltn tOJehung tO.lchv.vg tOlhung tukhung 

Body temang temang Itmang temang tenmang 

Hands tOlhtt lOkanak tolhet talhel Ini pa 

Leg teehang tOtsong teehang iBlaemg Itching 

Shoulder tUcha tapu tQnang tao Uchu 

tOman 

Back tOrovgtong tOrongtovg tttzovgen tUsong Ulongktii g 

Bone terat t(rat terat ttigye telat 

B lead ayi azd ayx ayx a>jt 1 

War orr» anamrQ anamrt agreao avgO * 

Enemy techamhar tuhambar tetsOmarx mOnevang ah 

Dao aval- nok anal tndgh nokmang 

Bow Ixehal lahshang lichak lu lo 

Spear atm nfl amt tsD mtlong 

Snield achung chung achuvg (hong thong 

House oil It ah I» kimung* 

Raft arung rung arung ran g lung 

Animal earar ehtrura earan (no general 711 vsu (lit 

term) “rats 

birds ) 

Bird ways tco.fl tea « kusu vtv 

Fish angn avgo anga ango ango 

Rice beer a-fl yt azQ kho thx 

Fire truzO mi mt.O mi might 

Water afsfl Ltd atsfi ta fl thi 

Earth oh oh oh ah oh 

Sky nnitty anting anin<7 oniny anytna 

Sun Uungi * onfl chent * tsunglx cfongli 

Moon lata yita lata luta lota 

Star pelx petinu lamettak chongmen longchxng 

ehxngau 

Wind muvg mopung mOpung mOpong mopung 

Ram. Uingt tsonglu atsung tsungo elixnget 

Thunder ttvngmvl tsongmuk tsungmuk tscmgmuk thxngmOk 

Lightning Uvngla taongy 1 tsungla mol oc hang chvngla 

Village oyim yim ayim yiam !/t' n 

’ Jlorung nricAu arteSti athu auatxkx ahehtt 

Medicine rachtnlar arasentaO lachenlarx aghamo alamtvli 


Deity taungrem tsungrem tauvgrem thangang abxhhv, 

Long ttlang talavg telang talang langla 

Short tttsQ tatsO tetsO khavgtangto anannla 

Hard Iflmsratij t&marang tQmarang thakhavg tttmatang 

Soft tsnii tanol tanik tanap vyalcl 

Heavy retOr taret tUnt mdtauvgang taW 

Light tapi tabongla tap » yuxeale aptkha 

Sweet IBmtyang lanang tBntyang tanang nyangta 

Setter tuit/hr faiilu rttf/ia thitiu Mont 

Bright sen tail aentaO a entail ttnUO shxnchx 

Dark tBnakrham (finafoAam tO.nak.Tham tanak mjSkmU 

Black tonal tfinqfc tttnak tanak nyikla 

White tOmerung tttmtsung tOmesung tapo muhxngla 

Red tBmiram lOmiram tRmtram tOmtram mlllamla 


1 Ci Sema a ht — J H H 

* Cf SemaopAfl Angami fcrrAO — J H H 

* Cf Lhota limunp = a house site — J II II 

* Cf Sema tavlxnhye ( t = ‘ Eye of heaven a house’ ) — J H H 

* Cf Chang chanyu — -J H H 
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English 

Mongsen. 

Chongh 

Green 

tOpu 

tUpo tik 

Aev 

tesen 

tasen 

Old 

techen 

techen 

True 

zuchatang 

atangcht 

False 

timarak 

tija a 

Good 

lOpong 

tachang 

Bad 

tamaro 

iamachong 

Go™ 0 

tea 

va 

Stand 

y ngh 

noktakh 

Sit 

men ja 

men 

Run 

tarn 

asham 

Walk 

chtl » 

mtyxlung 

Touch 

tncha 

tangshx 

See 

atsU 

repravg 

Hear 

nga 

angashx 

Speak 

aa 

1A1 

Eat 

cha 

chiung 

Drink 

yang 

chem 

Die 

eH 

tasil 

Fight 

Hit 

ungtep 

yal 

lep 

mUlangtap 

asal 

Cut 

altp 

Give 

kni 

Iheno 

Bum 

rung 

arung 

Cany 

tsiba 

pin 

Fear 

atsU 


Changki 

Longla 

Yacbam 

fflpi lam 

lamuk 

nyaklat g 
tang 

tesen 

tasen 

tasen 

ayen 

teten 

tijen 

zangpung 

latana 

holang 

timarak 

angalx 

tela 

ISpong 

tachong 

chat gla 

limxru 

miehong 

tnochongla 

ICO 

tea 

uvgh 

yang 

nckta 

menlt 



samkhi 

asam 

ashamt 

1 xxrungli 

namuo 

mishtli 

vneka 

thikhu 

uchu 

t IsQ 

ftya 

achu 


anga 

thus! u 


shu 

shu 

cha 

Uung 

cl wo 

tvg 

chem 

nyung 

ta 

su 

ehx 

milxlap 

yah 

kutap 

asak 

patdp 

lev 

lep 

n 

khx 

haova 

khila 

rung 

tden 

chtl 

tin 

pin 

pun 

tsUta 

kha 

achha 


The following will illustrate the difference between Chongh 
and Mongsen I am indebted to Mr H G Dennehy for 
permission to use one of the Chongh stones written down 
by him Under each Chongh word I have given the 
corresponding Mongsen word 


Tamasanunge shtlsuke an jt kangadang 

Mtnangpenphemng enselana antsil tyatang 

At first the leopard cat the fowls much 

vgusela chi nua asu saka antebong miram 

ngoseta cha mta ho ibatsitna antebong miram 


bitmg to eat desiring was 

therefore cocks red 

mirama 

almung 

shitsuTcc 

an langa 

mirama 

liphennd 

enselana 

an tya 

being red 

because were the leopard cat 

fowls much 

tsubunung 

pat vgusela 

machilet 

Saka 

tsibalo 

pana vgosela 

mfichitet 

Ibatsitna 

fcarmg 

he bitmg 

did not eat 

Therefore 


1 AngamJ verbs of going are converted into verbs of coming by 
suffixing rr, e g to — go tarr = come Loa on the other hand m 
clearly the same root aa the Chang word lo — come — J H H 
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shitsuke pa mulungnung iasa la asateha raratsu 

enselana pa tilmulunglo shtsa a yanqlua untepro 


the leopard cat his 

heart in 

plan a making to fight 

ayongzulnung 

antebong 

tumji 

imramteta 

chalak 

antebong 

lutsi i 

miramcheta 

sent a challenge 

cocks 

all the 

being red 

atenshmung 

shitsuke 

kecha 

sobotsu mesobuc 

atenshi 

enselana 

cha 

mesobala 

having collected the leopard cat any 

ornaments not 




putting on 

mangsadang lungzua 

melushta 

sayunung 

antebongjage 

mangchaiang langlia 

chilucha 

tsayalo 

anlebangts&na 


body only prancing dancing when showed the cocks 
slntsukji ngar kangadang menunua atol, anungji 

ensdatstl ungr tyatang memmiachoko, ahlr 

the leopard cat seeing much desired to laugh, and 
antebongjage kangadang menunung shitsuke 

anlebongisiina lyalang tnemmilo ilnselana 

the cocks much when desired to the leopard cat 
laugh 

anlebongji tilbu malele angunung shitsuke iba 

anlttpongtsil ttlpa mulilao ungko enselana attlr 

the cocks teeth are not when saw the leopard cat also 
anvgonungji $a antebongji melsubve nguseta 

tsungilotsuko sa antebongtsii metsibata vgosela 

on that very day thus the cocks not fearing biting 
achmung Tangdonga shitsuke an nguseta 

chaogo Tilkhuthunga enselana an ngosela 

ate Till now the leopard cat fowls biting 

sa achir 
sa char 
thus eats 

A free translation of the above would run as follows — 

** How the leopard cat always had a longing to eat fowls 
but the cocks were so red that he was frightened to tackle 
them He therefore devised a plan to find out if they were 
really as dangerous as they looked He sent them all an 
invitation to come and see him dance But when thej 
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came, instead of putting on Ins warrior’s ornaments and 
dancing properly, he just hopped about in his untidy, 
everyday clothes This made the cocks roar with laughter 
And when they opened their mouths the leopard cat saw 
they had no teeth, so that he was not afraid of them, and 
ate them That is why leopard cats cat fowls to this 
day ” 

The following is a specimen of tho poetical language used 
in the songs both of the Chongli and Ifongscn groups 
There is nothing in tho way of scansion, but the end of 
each lino, as written, marks a pause in tho song An attempt 
has been mado to give tho meaning of each word A fuller 
(and more comprehensible) translation will bo found on 
p 331 

Yongyimscn's song of boasting 
0 U ngteroklo polar e, 

0 at Ungterok bom, 

Kvnam Alumungba Ashuba soi/tin, 

(of) Brave Alumungba (and) Ashuba generation, 
httnll Liskt sari vgangen nu 

Ono day of Lislu villago cnemj routed lo 
Kab~a tongbang nungshiko nt 
Knbza challengers drove back lo 
Tmu ana alushiang 

Brothers two branching rubber treo 
Met cm yttnli alambangba. 

Like (to) great village shade givers, 
lejang chalol palori, 

Bernes npc falling, 

Langbangnungr Tsfllong 

Jlen of the Langbang range (and) Asukong range 

xcabong 

cock horn I11II3 

Aolsungr salotcn chongjxtnglcn lansa m 

Ao pnests with heads (and) mithan do sacrifice lo 
Kitten sangru atallepr lenlentanung polar e 
With mo in song contest in tho path bora 
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O yihangr ya yungsuL nunga masoL 
0 others too reckoning too not making 

Jbai (kamailsVa m 
This ono behold lo 

Yimsungr lipoL ungsangr mcrang chenchang 
(by) Yimsungr tradition am ungr iron steps 
Chonghyimti lima 
ChongUyimti on land 

Tera yangcJiammtir kiyim mirenra nt 
Root spreading (m) my villago am great lo 
Ungr Kibulungten m shiang tahtepma no 

Ungr’s Kibulung with lo an} ono let him not contest lo 

It will be seen that hardly a word is identical with the 
ordinary Bpokcn dialect, whether Chongli or Mongsen, 
though Aos certainly regard this poetical language as a 
form of the latter Many words are, indeed, peculiar 
to songs and proper names and arc never used m ordinary 
speech Examples are eako = “ head ” , chongpong » 
“ mithan ” , tejem = “ wife ”, rongsen = “ rich ” Smco 
the name of a great man is celebrated in song it is only 
natural to find man} of these words forming parts of proper 
names, eg Chongpongwati, Rongscnwuti, Sakolamba and 
so on Other words agnm are im arlably used in a figuratn o 
sense in songs, eg hlsung = “ flower ” in ordmnn speech, 
and ” handsomo young man ” in songs , tebong = " male 
in ordinary speech, hut in songs means ” handsome ” and 
can bo applied to such things as ornaments When new 
songs aro composed nowada}s they strictl} follow the same 
model, and the traditional archaic words and set phrases 
are imariahl} cmplo}cd The Ao rarel} modifies an}- 
thmg, ho cither breaks violently aw a} from Ins old customs 
or adheres strictl} to them 

The Ao Ncto T cslamcnt 

The four Gospels, the Acts, the First and Second Epistles 
to the Corinthians, the Epistle of Saint James, the Iird 
and Second Epistles of Saint Peter, the three Epistles of 
Samt John and tho Epistle of Saint Judo have been trnns* 
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and I have often heard them most aptly quoted by Christians 
But with the more metaphysical passages, such as are so 
common in the Epistles, the case is far different One day 
I examined a class of boys who were reading the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians and reading it fluently Every 
single one of them admitted frankly that he did not under 
stand in the least what it was all about They did not 
herein, I think, differ greatly from the average literate 
Christian Ao The Ao language is as poor in abstract 
terms as was the English of Chaucer But when the need 
was felt to philosophize in English, there was the nch 
store of Latin and the Romance languages from which to 
draw Ao has no such source abstract words must be 
formed from the materials in the language Mrs Clark 
in her Ao Grammar notes the scarcity of such words and 
gives rules for their formation This is all very well, but 
the resulting language is not that which the Aos speak 
(one could live in an Ao village for a month, I think, without 
hearing an abstract term) and passages of the Bible trans 
luted in this way are awkward, and undoubtedly convey 
little meaning to most readers For an example take 
1 Cor xv 63 sgg 

Kechiasilr iba tesamaba mesamalsil 

For this destructible thing lndestructibiht) 
enloJ tsiila, aser iba tasiiba masiltsil eidoklsilla 

puts on, and this mortal thing immortality puts on 
Saia kodang iba tesamabae mesarnatsU 

But when this destructible thing indestructibility 

enlokdir aser iba tasiiba masiltsil enlokdir 
shall put on and this mortal thing immortality shall put on 
tdangji ziluba oji abaloldsU oda tasiiba 
then the wnfcuu* true shall be ii.d61Le.d_., th.ua death 
takokba nung meyolc 0 tasiiba ne takokba 

victory m is swallowed up O death your victory 

hong ah ? 0 tasiiba ?ie metakba kong ah * 
where is 1 0 death your sting where is 2 

Thus the passage can be quite literally translated, but 
only by deliberately 4 ‘ forming ” such abstract words as 
/eaoma&a, mesamatsil, tasiiba, masUlsH, lakokba, metakba 
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Whether such words will ever cease to be purely literary 
and understood only by tho few, and will form a part of 
the lmng language of the tribe is a difficult question to 
answer Such a day will onl} come when the Ao of him - 
self begins to philosophize on the why and wherefore of life 
and death, and therebj creates a current need for such words 
An initial difficulty which confronted the translators 
was that of rendering such terms as God, Holy Ghost, 
Ivingdom of Heaven, and so on Their plan has been to 
use current Ao expressions an the hope that new meanings 
will become attached to them This is risky The words 
have a definite meaning in Ao and a remnant of it may 
stick How real the danger is will be seen from a few 
examples Tsungrem is used to translate both Kvpto; and 
6 Oeu g Now tsungrem means a spirit attached to a definite 
place, of a character which at best is neutral and is always 
liable to be hostile “ Holy Ghost ” is translated TaneJa 
temeski, which means, quite literally, “ holy soul,” tanela 
being the word for a soul, of which, according to Ao belief, 
every man has three 1 The word is used to translate 
both ipvxti and *netJ/<a “Satan” (o Zara id?) is some- 

times translated by Ltzaba, sometimes by Hozing 2 and 
sometimes transcribed as Satan The last is by far the 
best plan Lizaba and Mozing are far from being devils 
The first is the deity of the crops and the second the judge 
and ruler of the Land of the Dead, aspects surely, though 
imperfect!} seen by the Ao, of the One God of Clinstian 
theolog} The heathen may grope in darkness but the 
Hands they grasp are not always those of fiends A very 
great difficulty hns been to find a word to translate 1) flxoihfa 
m the phrases ?/ fixoiteti. twv ovpxuLv and 1} fixothtx 
tou Of ot There is no such word in Ao and 1 m has been 

used, the phrases being Kolal 1 m and Tsungrem im Now 
tm means “ village ” and quite definitely can only be applied 
to a place Kolal, tm therefore means “ sky village ” and 
Tsungrem tm " deitj ’s village " This, conversations with 
Christians have convinced me, has led to a widespread 


* I ul p 221 «upra — J P 31 

* — Aio ung = \loyotsung — J P M 
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misunderstanding, and converts commonly vaguely picture 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom of God not as a 
state of union with God, but as a place in the sky 
In one or two passages it almost looks as if doctrinal 
beliefs had led the translators to read into the Greek rather 
more than is really there For instance, in James v 20, 
(jwoet >pv%t]v uvt ov $k OctvaTov is translated lanela uiolomi 
nunge sot ( ' shall save his soul from hell fire ”) There 
is nothing about hell fire in the Greek 1 Again, in Jude 23 
£k nvpos is translated molomie aniba temenen lemang nunge 
(“ from the accursed path leading to hell fire ”) But the 
fire referred to in the Greek is in all probability, not hell 
fire, but a purely figurative fire from which brands are to 
be plucked, the passage being reminiscent of Amos iy 11 
and other verses m the Old Testament Another trans 
lation which struck me is that of 1 Peter 11 6, where lepanv/n 
is translated tenzilLba, which does not mean * priesthood ” 
at all, but 1 servitude,” the word lenzilker being used quite 
correctly in Jude 1 to translate dovXo; It is inconsistent 
to translate leparev/ut, where Christians are referred to, in 
this way, while apxispevg is translated tamarenba putir 
( ‘ great pittir * ), putir being the word for a non Christian 
Ao priest If different words are to be used for a Jewish 
and a Christian priesthood the translation of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews will be a difficult task 

In view of the great importance attached by the Mission 
to total abstention from fermented liquor, it is regrettable 
that their translation of the New Testament does not make 
clear Our Lord’s attitude towards wine With curious 
inconsistency jz enopev/ieiovg iv oho SI vyia.it; m 1 Peter iv 3 
is translated yi zllmogo (“drank nee beer”), while ohog 
elsewhere is translated tsukmenatsu tsu, meaning simply 
“ juice oi the t suhmenalsu berry " The word does not 
indicate that the liquor was fermented, and is indeed used 
for the unferraented Amencan grape juice with ohich the 
Mission celebrato the Lord’s Supper 2 Again in the account 
1 Tor tho teaching of tbo ’Mission on HelJ fir© so© p 412 infra — J 1* 

* T1 o word ol»o» ought undoubtedly to bo translated by j/» ( rice be«-r ) 
It is ne\er used except with reference to fermented liquor, and Herodotus 
in II 77, speaks of barley beer as olvot Ik xp 9u» wino made from grapes 
being similarly specified as «lwi/twlx»et (II CO) —J P 31 
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of the marriage in Cana of Galilee 1 oral- fteQvodajaiv is 
merely translated aeiga jumerang (“ when they have drunk 
much ”), the true force of fieOvaOioot v not being repro- 
duced ; but, again inconsistently, 8s 6 e fuOvei in 1 Corinth- 
ians xi. 21 is translated tangar lea yi meseper (“ another 
is drunk on rice beer ”). . The result of this translation is 
that all the converts I have ever spoken to on the subject 
have been led to believe that the non-alcoholic American 
isukmenatau tzu with which they are familiar is the same 
as the wine which Our Lord created in Cana in Galilee and 
which He used at the Last Supper. Indeed the Ao trans- 
lation of the New Testament makes possible, if not inevit- 
able, the quite erroneous inference that Our Lord Himself 
abstained from fermented wine and that Prohibition is 
based on His teaching. 

1 It ia to be remembered that St John was writing in Ephesus, a strong, 
hold of the Gnostics, who were opposed to the use of wine and all pleasures 
Tradition relates that St. John preached vehemently against their doctrine, 
and he doubtless had them in view when he recorded this miracle The 
force of the passage, from this standpoint, is entirely lost in the Ao trans- 
lation — J. P. M. 
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THE CEREMONIAL OF TIIE TEASTS Or MERIT 

A general account has been given above of the Feasts of 
Merit winch play such an important part in Ao life For 
anyone who may be interested a more detailed description 
is given here An attempt lias been made to give the full 
ceremonial, not omitting the torture of animals, which is now 
prohibited 

CnoNOLi Feasts of Merit 
First Feast 

The first feast is called nashi achi { * bull lolling ”) Tor it 
are required a red bull and three pigs Before the ceremony 
begins nco is boiled over a fire which has been Jit with a 
bamboo fire thong and “ madhu ” prepared for the men who 
will help to collect wood wherewith to cook the sacrificial 
meat If anyone dies in tlio village after this “ madhu ” is 
made and before tho bull is sacrificed it is a very bad oinen 
The details of each day of the ceremony arc as follows — 
First Day — -Friends of tho sacnficcr 1 collect at Ins house 
and arc given “ madhu,” “ dal ” and ginger This is to 
ward off the influence of evil spirits They then go off and 
collect w ood and pile it in front of the sacnficcr s house 
Tw o friends of the sacnficer, who stand to him in the special 
relation of tomha and ashibu, go into the jungle and cut a 
forked post (nashi song song), which they carry up to the 
Yillago and leave outside the fence They then collect and 

1 Tl o giver of tl o feast 1 as been spoken of tl roti^l out as tl c *»cri 
fleer for tl o sake of brevity though l o does not kilt tl o nnimnls 1 imsclf 
J 1 M 
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bring m amchi leaves, which will be needed during the 
ceremony Meanwhile the sacnficer and his household 
prepare eight baskets for “ madhu ” nee and set seven of 
them ready along the wall One special one, called senh 
rahshiba. (“ the basket on winch senh leaves are ”), is set 
apart from the others In the evening the sacnficer ties 
an egg m a little basket and a cane leaf on to the senh 
rahshiba basket After he has done this he must allow 
nothing to leave his house until the day of the sacnfice 
On the night of this day the tomba and ashibu sleep in the 
sacnficer’s house 

Second Day — This is called yiltmurtg ah (“ ‘ madhu 
making stay-at-home day ”) At first cock crow fermented 
“ madhu ” nee is put into the senh mlshiba basket, the rice 
being first very carefully examined, if any bits of burnt 
wood, or bamboo shaving, or rat dung are found in it, it is 
a very bad omen The other baskets are then similarly 
filled with fermented nee, and all eight are left to dram On 
this day the tomba and askibu go round the village summon- 
ing the guests for the morrow Each takes with him an 
amchi leaf-cup of “ madhu,” which he gives to drink to the 
first man he meets On this day the sacnficer and his family 
are “ genna ” (anembong) They may leave their house, 
but they may not take food or dnnk or fire from another 
house 

Third Day — This 13 the day of the sacrifice In the mom 
ing the guests assemble, each bringing a present of a gourd 
of “ madhu ” and some meat wrapped in a leaf The three 
pigs which have been kept for the sacrifice are caught by the 
tomba and ashibu and men who have married women who 
stand in the relation of sister to the sacnficer The animals, 
having been caught, aro left lying outside the house with 
their legs tied together They nro to bo lulled by the 
sacnficer s father, or uncle, if he bos no father He sits in 
the sacnficer a house while the pig 3 aro being caught and 
now comes out carrying an amchi leaf-cup of “ madhu,” 
which he throws on the ground with the following prayer 
“ Kibung yang t ahnpuL shilu shtra 

House this m those who live illness eichness 
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u.o-t Mlamr 
wo having sacrificed 
long mechana 

stone pushing aside 


(7c “May none in 


teselsu Tiya. lachung agi lamhma 

may they not get Fortune good with (them) always 

hchang Kujme LOamr 

remam My ancestors having sacrificed my ancestors 
kftlamr anting 

having sacrificed handing down 
x ooze 'pu song mechena 
we too wood pushing aside 
ardaL sanglama hchang ” 

cane shoot tall let he ” x — 

the house fall ill Tho sacrifice we are going to per- 
form is such as our ancestors performed May we grow 
and flourish lihe a cane shoot which can push its way 
up past sticks and stones ”) Omens are taken from ® 
position in which the cup falls If the top lies to t e cas 
it is regarded as lucky, and if to the west unlucky 
it lies towards the sacrificer’s house he will certainly ve 
give another feast of merit The father of the sacrmcer ie 
proceeds to kill the pigs With a sharp stick of bamboo 
he strokes the largest pig six times and repeats the P^aj 
quoted above He then plunges the stick into its right si 
behind the shoulder till the heart is reached The other wo 
pigs are killed in the same way The pigs are then singe 
by the sacnficcr’s anoldbang, % c the men who have marnec 
women whom he calls sister Meanwhile tho sacn cer 

paternal aunts fill six bamboo “ cliungas ” with ferraen 

“ madhu ” rice, which their daughters (called y> s , 

“ madhu pounders ”) pound for a few minutes 
anolabang divide up the pork and cook it, and all presen ca 
Then the tomba and ashtbu go and fetch the forke po ’ 
which had been left outside the village fence on tic 
day As they approach the house the yishamr pounc 
fermented rice in the ‘ chungas ” again in order to ri 
away any evil spirits which may ho attached to t ie P° 

As soon as they have laid the post down the tom a ° 
asJnbu scatter little scraps of meat and ginger on the groun 
and one of them utters the following words ^ j^ost 

tUmunvgr m Na taslllam 

do not he angry indeed You (in j our) dying J e 
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ani Woze par motvahchang 
have died indeed May we through him live long 

ni Para were mowahekang m Anong 
indeed May he through us live long indeed Jungle 
songlo tUPiang lentama thanya asunga yamesha 

trees all felling to day to morrow thus 

chiyungtaba ahtsll am ” 
eating and drinking be indeed ” (7 e “ The post must 

not be angry for it has lived its allotted span May this 
sacrifice brmg long life both to the sacnficcr and to those 
who arc helping him, and may he grow so rich and give so 
many feasts like this that all the trees m the jungle will 
have to bo felled to provide memorial posts ”) The tomba 
and ashtbu then dig a hole in front of the house and set up 
the post The bull, which has been tied up somewhere 
convemently near, is now brought by the same two men 
and tethered to the post with a new rope of sword bean 
creeper By this timo it is early afternoon After the 
sacrificer and his household and the tomba and ashtbu have 
had a meal he goes with the tomba and ashiba and some 
anolabang to his granary to fetch the rice which is to be 
distributed to the guests later Meanwhile an old man goes 
through the village and calls on all fnends of the sacnficer 
to come and receive their share of food Each man as he 
comes is given a small basket of paddy and six small pieces 
of pork 

In the late afternoon the actual sacrifice of the bull takes 
place The sacrificer and his wife make a formal exit from 
their house wearing full dress He leads and is followed by 
his wife, the tomba and ashtbu bringing up the rear The 
yishamr are stationed in the outer room and as the procession 
passes through they pound the fermented rice again in order 
to keep away evil spirits The sacnficer holds in his right 
hand two aincJU leaf-cups, one containing water and the 
other * madlm ” from the senh rakshtba basl et which was set 
apart the first daj, and m lus left hand a small chicken 
His wife similarly has a cup of water and a cup of “ madhu * 
in her right hand In her left hand she has two folded 
leaves, one containing a little rice flour and some pounded 
aro seeds, and the other two senh leaves, two little lumps of 
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salt, two little leaf parcels of boiled rice and two little 
leaf parcels of fish The sacnficer and his wife stand in 
front of the bull and the former utters the following prayer, 
called atak atam “ 0 yita, ’nil, yungkung tsungrem, shoba 
“ 0 Moon, sun village spirit, birth 
tiyaba tsungrem, nai aklllsll agi woze ya 
fortune spirits, you indeed giving through wo too 
akiltsil ant Chuba nashi tarak lash agi 

are giving indeed Assam Raja’s bull bad evil with 
ya, akji ak shang agi Kwpue 

too, castrated pig pig bad with my ancestors 
kUlamr, kupiic Lttlamr, 

having done sacrifice my ancestors having done sacrifice, 
woze kitlamr 

we are doing sacrifice 

[Here follow the names of all the sacrificer’s rich ancestors ] 
aren, Changhkong aren, Langbangkong 
prosperity, the Changki range prosperity, the Laughing range 
aren, woze kibung asnnga arung ” 
prosperity our house seeking may it come ” (/ e “ Our 
sacrifice is only a poor one, a bull from the plains and inferior 
pigs , but it is such as our forefathers made May therefore 
their prosperity and the prosperity of the whole Ao country 
come to this house ”) Then the sacnficer hands the chicken 
to either the tomba or ashibu to hold and pours over the bull s 
head the water and “ madhu ” from the cups lie is holding 
Either tho tomba or ashibu then takes the empty cups and 
ties them to tho forked post so that their tops point to tho 
east The sacrificer’s wife then repeats the atak atom 
prayer in turn and pours the water and “ madhu ” on the 
bull’s head as her husband had dono He take3 from his 
wife the leaves containing flour, boiled rice, eto , and empties 
their contents over the bull’s head with the atak atam praj er 
Next he takes the chicken and plucks it alive, and throws 
the feathers on to the bull’s head, repeating the atak atam 
prayer again is he does so This done, ho cuts tho bird s 
throat with a little bamboo knife and, slitting its stomach, 
extracts tho entrails and examines them to see what they 
portend The chicken, like tho cups, is tied by the lomba 
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or ashibu to the post with its beak pointing towards the 
east The sacrificer and his wife then retire into the house, 
for they must not see the bull killed As they pass through 
the outer room the yishatnr again pound When they are 
safely inside an old man of the sacrificed clan fells the bull 
by slashing it with a “ dao ” through the spine just above 
the tail As the beast lies on the ground boys fight for the 
blood, lettmg it run into bamboo “ chungas ” and plunging 
their hands into the wound to get more Finally a man who 
stands m the relation of elder brother to the sacnficer till* 
the animal by piercing its forehead with an axe (pu) bound 
round with amcki leaves, and poking a stick into the brain 
The boys go o5 to this man’s house, where they boil and 
drink the blood The meat is divided up, each man’s share 
being very strictly regulated by custom The meat of the 
head is given to the lihnden Putir, the skull being set up by 
the tomba and ashibu on the end of a short bamboo, which 
is tied to the forked post The sacrificer and his wife get 
none of the meat, which is absolutely “ tabu ” to them 
They must eat nothing from the time the bull is killed till 
next morning Even if they smoke they must light their 
pipes with new fire lit with a bamboo fire thong Till dawn 
the tomba, ashibu and anolabang remain m the house singing 
of the wealth and prowess of the village as a whole, and of the 
sacnficer’s ancestors in particular Love-songs are barred 
on this occasion 

Fourth Day — This is a day of purification Just before 
dawn the sacnficer and his wife go down to the village 
spnng, talcing with them a torch lighted with “ new ” fire 
He also has six and she five miniature bamboo hoes The 
torch is left on the ground by the water, and the couple 
wash and scrape their limbs with the hoes, saying as the} 
do so • “ Thanep anembong thabensa 

“ This morning the time of ‘ genna ’ is finished 

KizisJit, ngamsht 1 achat achxcha am ” 

Tiger meat, python flesh, all can eat indeed ’ 

1 Tins of course is only a way of saying that they are free from 
extraordinary restrictions Tiger flesh and pjthon flesh are always 
absolutely tabu’ to ever} one — J P M 
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They bring back with them a “ chunga ” of water winch 
must be used for cooking before any of the water already in 
the house can be used After a meal the sacrificer again 
goes down the path towards the village spring, taking with 
him one of the baskets which have been used for fermented 
rice, and the egg and cane leaf which were tied to the senli 
ralshiba basket on the first day The basket he cuts in two 
and pma the two halves to the ground with little sticks, 
laying the cane leaf by them , the egg he brealts into a leaf 
and cooks and eats On coming home he drinks “ madhu ’ 
which has drained from the senli rakshiba basket No one 
may partake of this madhu ” but the sacrificer, his wife 
and his lomba and ashibu, and any left six days after the 
killing of the bull must be thrown away On this morning 
the lomba and ashibu light a fire in front of the sacrificer s 
house with the rubbish with which the place is littered This 
fire is kept going for three days and the smoke of it going 
up to heaven advertises the saenficer’s wealth and prosperity 

Fifth Day — The sacrificer plucks a chicken alive over the 
bull’s skull and utters the atal atam prayer He then gives 
the skull to the Minden Putir, who dries it m his house for a 
few days and then hangs it up in the “ morung ” The 
sacnficer brings it to his house at the next festival of first 
reaping, and every year at that festival he plucks a chicken 
alive over the skull, smears a pattern of nee flour paste on its 
forehead and Bays the alak alam prayer Every year for that 
day and the five succeeding days beef, chicken and nee flour 
may not be eaten by him or his family 

On the sixth day after the bull has been killed the sacrificer 
and his wife go and wash at the village spring, and for a 
month after the sacrifice beef, chicken and nee flour aro 
“ tabu ” to them and their household 

Preliminaries of the 1 Uilhan Sacrifice 

A man who has performed the nashi a chi may proceed to 
the mitban sacrifice Certain preliminary gifts must be 
presented to the Tatar Putir, and to the villago elders and 
members of his own clan Late in the summer, before the 
cold weather in which he proposes to do the mi than sacrifice. 
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lie gives a pig called puticheptsil to the Tatar Putir On 
the same day, or it may be later, he gives another pig called 
tiyungshi to the same man He meanwhile buys and fattens 
up the pigs which will be required for the big sacrifice One, 
called yimlang (“ the price of the village ”), he gives to the 
Tatar as a whole Another, called tsubulang ( ‘ the price of 
the village spring ”), goes to the Tazangpur and Tampur 
among the Tatar At this time ho must make presents of 
meat to all the men of his clan and one old man of eveiy other 
clan m the village This is called shiwua, and for it are 
required two cows and two or three pigs Prom this time 
the sacnficer is anembong — he must refrain from sexual 
intercourse, must eat nothing that has been offered in sacn 
fice, must not go to any house where a ceremony is being 
performed for illness, or where there is a corpse The next 
present is a small pig to the Tatar Puhr This is called 
Ualpulen ( rice-drying beginning)”, t e it marks the 
beginning of the paddy drying and immediate preparations 
for the mi than sacrifice The senior of the Tatar Putir goes 
to the place (tsttyi lenten) outside the village fence where 
certain ceremonies are performed, and pours madhu ” from 
an amchi leaf cup on to the ground, saying as he does so 
“ 0 yita, ’Ml, yunglung tsungrem, lhanya asanga 

“ O Moon, sun village spirits to day to morrow 
yamesha chiyungtaba alitstt am Par 

thus eating and drinking be indeed May he 

i voze mowalichang am \Yo.c par 

through us live long indeed May wo through him 
moxcalichang am Shilu shim lesctstl 

li\o long indeed Illness sickness let there not be 
ni Par penchong nung pu tsaltang rulang 

indeed His festival at too hindrance stoppage 

teseisG. ni 

let there not be indeed ” 

The leaf cup is left in a cleft stick The Putir then spreads 
out on a mat and dries a little rice which has been brought 
from the sacnficer s house This nco he returns to be used 
with other nco in brewing “ madhu ” for the sacrifice 
The Putir is anembong for six dajs 
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Two days later the part of the preliminaries called saya 
takes place One of the sacnficer’s pigs is lulled by his 
father (or uncle) * Madhu ” is prepared on this day 

Two days later is the first ceremonial pounding of ncc, 
called pangnem Women of the sacnficer s clan pound rice 
for him in the village street A pig is killed and each woman 
receives two pieces of meat One hundred chabili are also 
distributed among them 

Another two days later the second formal pounding takes 
place, this time by the women of the saerificer’s wife s clan 
Two pieces of pork and 100 chabili are distributed as before 
Two days later agam the women of the sacrificer’s clan pound 
a second time, but they receive no meat or chabili 

Yet another two days later all the men and boys of the 
village come and dance in front of the sacnficer’s house 
Two pigs are lulled to provide them with pork, and each 
married man receives ten chabili, and each unmarried man 
and boy five This is the last of the preliminaries and next day 
the ceremonies proper of the mithan sacrifice (sttchi) begin 

Mithan Sacrifice 

First Day — A man of the sacnficer s clan who has done tho 
mithan sacrifice himself and who is the son of a man who has 
done it gives notice in the village of the approaching feast 
He is called sentiaycn ( ' tying up announcer ”), and his 
duty is to go all round the village calling out “ So and so 
will tic up a mithan the day after to-morrow ” Tins is 
false, for the mithan mil really bo tied up the next dflj 
But the object is to deceive the lotalr ( ‘ •’by folk ”), for tho 
death of a mithan on earth means tho death of one of them 
in the sky, and they might somehow stop the sacrifice if they 
knew m time 1 

Second Day — ■Themithan is tied up to a post in the dancing 
ground of the village Round its neck is a collar of chvfl 
creeper and sitzong it (snord-bean) creeper This collar is all 
one piece, with a stout rope exactly one cubit long, tcrmin 
ating in another circle which is slipped o\ er the post, a cross 
pm being put through tho top of tho post Trom tho collar is 
* Seo p 224 tupra — J P JI 
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suspended a basket ornamented with two hombiU feathers 
and containing a cock The mithan’s horns, too, are deco* 
rated with tassels, of bamboo shavings The sacrificer kills 
five head of pigs and cattle for meat Later the mithan is 
prepared for torture One of the sacnficer’s clan who has 
the reputation of being a warrior and the possessor of a bad 
temper baits it by crashing his shield against it and hitting 
it with a stick Boj s, too, smear it all over with a lather of 
pobangkap bark, in order to make it slippery and difficult to 
hold when the young bucks come and wrestle with it While 
this is going on men of the sacnficer’s clan dance round and 
round the mithan, for it must never be left unattended The 
men who are to wrestle with it are the young anolobcing of the 
sacnficcr They come m procession, “ ho homg ” and led 
by two old men, each holding one end of a long stick, so that 
none of those behind can push in front of them The bucks 
march six times round the mithan and then attack it They 
throw it, and hold it with its horns pressed to the ground and 
its muzzle strained upwards so that it cannot nse Those 
who are not engaged in holding it down jump and dance on 
it till it is exhausted If there appears to be danger of the 
animal dying, the clansmen of the sacrificer dnvo off the 
anolabang, for the mitlmn “ would be angry in the next 
world ” if it were killed m this way When it is thoroughly 
exhausted it is released and allowed to rise After a short 
rest it is thrown and danced on again, the torture being 
repeated tliree times For their service the anolabang 
receive one hundred and fifty chabtlt, the payment being 
called sihnalangnol (“ mithan throwmg payment daos ’ ”) 
When they have gone men of the sacrificer’s clan take the 
mithan away and tie it up outside the house of an old man 
of the clan He receives as his fee the cock which was in the 
basket suspended from the mithan a neck Young men 
of the sacrificer’s clan give the mithan water and watch it 
all night At first cock-crow the sacrificer and his wife 
come and give it salt and water “ so that it may be strong 
enough to travel along the road of the dead ” On this 
night the anokobang and women whom the sacrificer calls 
sister dance in his house 
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Third Day — In the morning the mithnn is tethered to 
the post again, and in the afternoon men and women of all 
clans in full dress dance round it chanting At about sunset 
the sacnficer and his wife make offerings and utter prayers 
similar to those made at the bull sacrifice The same pro 
cession of the sacnficer, his wife and the tomha and ashibu 
comes out of the house and, with the usual prayer that the 
area of his ancestors and of the whole Ao country may come 
to him, he pours over tho mithan’s head tv.o leaf -cups of 
water and two leaf-cups of * raadhu ** His wife, as before, 
makes a similar offering, and he in turn offers flour, rice, fish, 
etc , as at the bull sacrifice Ho plucks a cock alive and 
having taken the omens from its entrails, gives it to the 
tomha and ashibu to tie to the post He then leads the pro 
cession back to his house, dancing and jumping as he goes 
Just as he is about to enter, a man of Ins clan, who is both 
old and poor and altogether a pretty useless member of the 
commumty — for the deed is horribly " tabu ” — spears tho 
mithan behind the right shoulder A thrust from such a 
feeble arm does not kill the beast, and the bucks of the 
village bring it to the ground by severing the tendons of the 
knees and hamstringing it They then drag it alive to the 
sacnficer’s house, he meanwhile remaining inside A puppy 
is killed by being dashed against the forehead of the mithan, 
which, whether it is yet dead or not, is cut open and dis 
embowelled and so left till the morning That night men of 
the sacrificer’s clan and women of his wife’s clan dance in 
his house till dawn 

Fourth Day — At first cock crow the two oldest of the Tatar 
Putir climb on to the roof of the sacnficer’s house by two 
bamboo ladders, placed one at the front and one at the rear 
end of the house The one who climbs up in front throws 
into the air the tip of the mithan’s tongue, which he cuts off 
before he ascends, and calls out on a high note “ Pi ru m ru- 
ru ” The one who climbs up at the hack calls out on a low 
hote “ Tu tu tu ” This is supposed to inform the ‘ sky- 
folk (hotair) that a mithan is dead Having called out tho 
news, the two old men get down as quickly as they can, for 
if they are slow the Jcotakr will throw weaving swords at 
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them On this day the znithan meat is divided up by the 
anolabang, and another pig is Jailed to provide pork for the 
assistants The sacrificer and his household are under the 
samo “ tabus ” as they were after the nashi achi sacrifice 
They can, of course, eat none of the mithan meat, which is 
distributed according to custom The skull is dealt with in 
the same way as that of the bull The sacrificer remoies 
it from the “ morung ” at the next harvest festival and hang 
mg it up in the front room of his house plucks a chicken over 
it and offers flour, etc Six days after this his period of 
anemliong , which began at the distribution of meat called 
shnvua, comes to an end 

Fifth Day — The sacrificer lumsclf lulls a pig in front of 
his granary in order to procure more aren to make up for 
all the gram he has used This sacrifice is called chimvalul 
In the course of the year, either ]ust before sowing or 
before harvest, the sacrificer kills a pig in front of his field 
house This is called ckamlang mickap Later in the year, 
or even in the course of the next year, another pig called 
KiKharohrU is sacrificed in the same place 

A man may perform the sKcht sacrifice as often as he likes, 
but three times is regarded as a completo senes and fev men 
go beyond that The third sftchi is also called yxmhali 

Mo^gsen Feasts of Merit 
The system resembles that of the Chongli but considerable 
differences in ceremonial make a separate description 
necessary 

Preliminary Sacrifice 

A young man who proposes to perform the series of feasts 
of merit buys a young castrated pig, usually about two 
joars old With tins pig he then performs the ceremony 
called thUjiclU. ( * bodj bnislung ”), m order to brush awaj 
all ovil influences before I10 begins the senes proper On 
the appointed daj his IQmnabr (1 e men who have married 
or can marrj women whom he calls sister) catch the pig 
for him and tying its legs together leave it lying outside 
Ins house Then four clan pnests {Pachar Patir) and some 
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old men come They enter the house and each 13 given an 
amcha leaf of * madhu ” They then go outside tho house, 
and the eldest of the priests utters the following prayer 
‘ Lata, isungi, soba tiyaba, lima yunkung tsungrem, 
* Moon, sun, birth fate, fields village spirits, 

1 t char 1 nirfa aUiu laUisaiig arr laUisang 

my son my daughter Ficus tree shoot cane shoot 
melemtang sowang , atilr par zichenla Mid a hsam 
like make, and his work Brahmaputra sand 
metem PdbutsU metem yungagao tiyungmao 
like Doyang River like drinking let not be drunk up 
chalhllkha techamao * 

eating let not be eaten up ’ All then throw down 
their leaf cups Tor the top of a cup to fall pointing 
to tho east is a good omen, but one pointing to the 
west 13 a had omen All then re enter the house, out 
of which the senior priest comes again, holding a large 
cock Repeating the prayer quoted above, he cuts its 
throat with a little bamboo knife and slitting the stomach 
takes the omens from the entrails This done, he hangs it 
up on thfe front vail of the house The four priests then 
have a meal in the outer room, and the senior prepares a 
sharp bamboo stick to which he fastens two little leaf 
parcels of ginger and tuo of meat All going outside 
again, he draws the sharp bamboo stick across tho right 
flank of the pig six times counting aloud as he docs so, and 
then plunges it homo behind tho shoulder As the animal 
gasps in its death agony, one of the priests pours a little 

“ madhu ” into its mouth and says „ y un Q r 

J “ This drinking go 

If blood gushes from tho pigs mouth it is a very bad 
omen for the pnest who lulled it Tho tilmualr singe 
the pig and open tho carcase to sco if there has been ft 
great effusion of blood m the stomach or not If there has 
been the snenficer will get good crops They then dn ido up 
the meat The head goes to tho sacnficcr, but lie gives the 
meat on it to the tflmnakr, only keeping the skull, which 
ho fixes against the wall of lus outer room The senior 
priest recedes the piece of meat round the wound made by 
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the bamboo stick, and a piece of the internal organs The 
priest who gave the pig a last drink of “ madhu ” also gets 
a portion of the internal organs These two priests also 
share with the other two the meat of the belly and the rest 
of the organs and legs, cut off short The heart goes to the 
sacrificcr’s mother and the flanks to his father in law The 
liver is eaten on the spot by all present, except the sacrificer 
and Ins wife, who may touch none of the meat The rest 
is divided among all the guests present, some being eaten 
on the spot and some being taken away for future con 
sumption After this the four pnesfcs are “ genna ” (hunting) 
for six days, and the sacrificer and his wife for six days for 
their own village and twelve days for strangers They are 
not debarred, however, from going to their fields 

Preliminary Ceremony in Fields 

At harvest time of the year following that m which 
thilpelU was performed the sacrificer feasts his clanswomen 
and tttmnaJcr with a big boar in his fields The ceremony is 
called aluna aoh an On the previous day he sends four 
old women round the village to tell his clanswomen to 
come down to the fields on the morrow In the morning 
the lilmnalr catch the pig, tie it up and carry it down to the 
sacrificer’s field house A large gourd of “ roln madhu ” 
with a little leaf parcel of meat and ginger is also taken 
down With them go the sacrificer and the four old w omen 
and all the women of the clan On this occasion girls who 
were first tattooed tho previous cold weather make their 
initial appearance at a public ceremony as members of the 
clan On arrival, the gourd of “ rolu madhu ” is given to 
one of the old women, who stands outside the field house 
and makes offerings of * madhu,” ginger and meat with the 
following prayer ‘Lata, tsungi , soba hyaba, 1 hi char 
“ Moon, sun, birth fate, this eating 
alu zUlhUlha iezUmao ” 

fielcl ’ reapmg let the reaping never be finished ” (I e 
‘ Let there be such a bumper crop that it wall be impossible 
to reap it all ”) All the women present dnnk ' madhu and 
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the sacnficcr lulls the pig m the usual way with a sharp 
bamboo, reciting as he does so the following words • ^ 

titlhong Ismgrem chaya chant tcchao , matong 

lull spirits illness sickness let there not bo , rice plant 

aUia nwjarlang tailing zHang ' 

smgle thousands so much reap ” (/ e "May each rice plant 
give n harvest of thousands of cars of gram ”) The tUmnakr 
singe the pig while the sacnficcr oilers an egg and a cock 
The meat is then divided up and all feast The sacnficcr is 
kimung for siv days and the four old women for three 

First Feast of Merit 

The first feast of merit is called masStstl About a year 
beforehand the saenficer buys a red bull, and sis pigs 
two hoars and four sows He makes no public announce 
ment of his intentions, hut tins purebaso of animals is a 
signal to the village that lie intends to give the mastllslt 
feast Before the harvest previous to the cold weather in 
which the ceremony is to take place he calls all lus fnends 
and goes down and poisons a Btream for fish Most of ic 
fish are given to the ttlmnakr, who dry them and return 
them to the sacnficcr, thoso who helped lnm at the poison 
ing onl} getting one fish apiece at the most and nono a n 
if the catch is a poor one About No\ ember the four clan 
priests arc summoned to the sacnficer’s house The senior 
one offers nn egg at the foot of the centre post of the division 
between the outer and mam rooms, while the other 
dr} a httlo ncc on a mat on the platform at tho bach of tho 
house The senior priest having offered the egg comes on 
to the platform and saj s “lata, teungt, navg soica a 
"Moon, sun, tojou to give (we) 

achal phutangr ” 

nco are spreading ” After this formal dr} ing of rice a 
formal making of “ madhu ” takes place One of lP 
pnests lights a fire with flint and steel at a new heart i in 
tho outer room and, all four helping, some ncc is hoi cc 
The senior priest mixes }cast with it when it has been 
turned out on to a mat, and packs it into a basket w i 
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he sets up to dram The nee, which has been lying in 
the sun on the platform at the back of the house, is 
brought in 

Tor the next three dajs the sacnficer’s iilmnalr are busy 
helping him They bnng in wood and bamboo shoots and 
amcha leaves, and build a little hut on the platform at the 
back The ceremony proper then begins 
First Day — In the morning the tilmnakr catch and tie up 
one boar and two sons These are lolled in the usual way 
by the senior clan pnest Some of the meat is divided up 
by the tUmnahr on the spot, but most of it is stored in tho 
hut at the back for future use 1 Meamv hile all men of tho 
sacnficer’s clan go and cut wood for him Two of the 
sacnficer’s iomha (formal fnends) go and fetch the forked 
post, which they have left ready cut outside the village 
fence the previous day One of the priests digs a hole for 
the post in front of the house under the eaves and sets it 
up The senior pnest then lays two leaf cups of ' madhu,” 
and two leaves contaimng meat and two containing ginger 
at the foot of the post and says “ Lima yimlung iUpong 
‘ Tields village good 
hbula thani JL ha asang Ilia aistL nmtung 

thus to day too to-morrow too mithan forked post 
khato masU nmtung lliato tbisa ymna tsttnang ” 
too cattle forked post too hither to the village drag ” 
Tho bull is then tied to the post with a tether of sword bean 
creeper, which is put round its neck by the sacnficer’s son 
or brother By this time it is evening The next item is 
a short ceremonial pounding of nee Pounding tables are 
set out in front of the sacnficer’s house The sacnficer’s 
daughter or sister begins the pounding and says “ Thani 

“ To day 

Via asang kha etaovi tutlu tsHi ” 

too to morrow too thus always we will pound ” 
The younger women of the clan then join in the pounding 
while the elder women walk round in a circle singing The 
pounding tables are soon removed by tho tilmnakr and all 
1 It the boar has tushes tho lower jaw goes to the sacriCeer a s ester a son 
T1 e same applies to tho boar killed on the second day — J PJI 
CC 
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the 'women walk round smgmg of the wealth and prowess 
of the clan As a reward each woman gets a drink of 
‘ madhu,” a small piece of pork, a small omon, half a 
dried fish and a large leaf of fermented nee All the 3 oung 
men present, both those of the sacnficer’s clan and his 
tttmnalr, take the bull to the far end of the village and 
torture it by throwing it and dancing on it To add to 
the confusion a free fight takes place, as near relations of 
the clansmen protect the bull and forcibly oppose those 
who are torturing it It is then brought back and tied up 
to the forked post for the night 
Second Day — The remaining three pigs are caught and 
killed as before and singed and cut up by the l&mnahr 
Boys and young men of the sacnficer’s clan go out and 
bring in more wood In the evening the bull is lulled, the 
sacnficer remaining in Ins house where he cannot see it 
The senior priest spears it behind the shoulder, and as it 
staggers boys of the clan slash at its legs with “ daos,” 
taking care, however, not to cut the leg through The 
senior pnest finally despatches it with a blow on the head 
from an axe bound round with aincha leaves The meat 
is then divided up, the heart going to the sacnficcr’s mother 
and the stomach to the boys and men who have collected 
wood for lnm Late at night the women of the sacnficer’s 
clan, headed by two of their husbands in full dress, come 
to the sacnficer’s house, winch has been cleared for the 
occasion, and dance and sing till morning Much “ madhu n 
is distributed, and at second cock crow the sacnficer pro 
vides a meal and distnbutes meat all round This 
supper is followed at dawn bj a parting drink of 
warm “ rohi madhu” The dancers are rewarded with 
a present of a small pig, salt, “ madhu,” nee and a dozen 
chabih, which they go oil and divide up m the house of the 
oldest woman of the clan 

Third Day —The women of the sacnficcr’s clan come and 
dance again, and are entertained and receive the same 
presents a3 before, minus the pig 

Fourth Day — A final distnbution of pork is mado to old 
women of the sacnficer’a clan, and friends and relations 
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are given presents of nee and meat The hut is removed 
from the platform 

Fifth Day — The sacrifiecr offers a pig, a foul and an egg 
in front of his granary, praying that aren may come to him 
and make good the heavy expenses of the sacrifice On 
this da} he sends members of his clan with complimentary 
presents of meat to the nearest village on either side, and 
they in turn give the emissaries aolsa , 1 and in some villages 
keep ono day’s amung 

Sixth Day — The sacnficer and his household all wash 
Seventh Day — The sacnficer offers a cock outside his house 
He is Aittiun^till he has performed the maslllam icaluL ( * offer- 
ing to tho hull s skull ”) at the next harvest, and cannot 
cohabit with lus wife, or go near a dead bod}, or enter a 
house where there is a sick man for whom a common} has 
been performed, or cat beef or flour For this ceremony 
he takes a little of the new crop and cooks some and pounds 
some into flour On one side of the bull’s skull ho puts 
three leaves of cooked ncc and on the other three lea\ cs 
of meat Having drawn a line with the flour across tho 
forehead of the skull in silence, he plucks a fowl ahvo o\cr 
it and says “ I Li kola vietsilULlung lao ZIcnaL anil 
' JI} house in salt lump is Lick bringing 
rang Tc.mllii.hal rang , techang techak rang , vjtmna 
come Blind come , leg lame come , at m} village , 

telu teniapang ” 

all collect ” Then he cuts tho fowl s throat with n 
piece of bamboo and takes the omens from tho intestines 
m the usual w ay Six da} s later his period of kmung comes 
to an end n3 far ns his fellow villagers art, concerned, and 
twelve da} s later for strangers 

Preliminaries of 31 1 than Sacrifice 
After an interval of not less than three } ears a man who 
has dul} performed the bull sacrifice mn} proceed to the 
more important raithan sacrifice (atsUlsH) But certain 
preliminaries must first be gone through About a }ear 
and a half after tho sacrifice of tho bull, during the rains, 

* Seep 185 01 pm — J I* JI 
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ho spits on n. rupee and says "With this I will buy a 
nuthan and sacrifice it ” In the course of the following 
cold weather he bujs a red or white cow or bull, which 
will eventually bo hilled to proude additional meat at tho 
time of the nutlmn sacrifice On the morning of the day 
following that on which he brings the animal to his house 
he gnes it salt and says ‘I lia\ e bought a present for 
the moon and sun ’ Should this animal die before the 
sacrifice ft substitute must bo bought Sit pigs, such ns 
were killed at the bull sacrifice, must also he provided 
After tho next harvest he calls the four clan priests to Jus 
house and a dozen or so of his Wmnakr, and an egg w 
offered, rice is dried and mndhu ” made ns before the 
bull sacrifice Ho has probably prc\ lously arranged to buy 
some particular mitlian at Chucliu Yimlang, Ungr or some 
other village which kcops them, and this is now brought to 
his village, hut not to his house It is tied up outsido the 
“ morung,’' and there tho sacrificcr goes with some expe- 
rienced old men and makes a final examination of it to see 
that it has no " tabu ” marks, curls of hair m the wrong 
place, and so on It is then, if all is satisfactory, brought 
to tho sacnficer’s house, but just ns it is going to bo tied 
up he pretends to have changed his mind and sends it 
away agam After it has gono a littlo distance he again 
, changes his mind and sends some Mmnakr after it to bring 
it back and tie it up But even so it is not finally accepted, 
for it is watched, and if it should drop its excreta without 
going to the full length of its rope it is returned to the 
seller, for to buy it after such an ill omened act would be 
to court disaster But if all goes well the sacnficer now 
pays over to the seller the agreed price, including in the 
money the rupee on which he spat In addition, he gives 
to the seller and each of the men who have helped him to 
bring m the roitlian a parcel of salt and a “ dao ” or a 
rupee Before he can go the seller has ono more duty to 
perform The sacnficer takes the mithan to a spot just 
outside the village, where the seller pierces its nose wath a 
sharp pointed bamboo and puts a string through the hole 
and round the horns He then says to the mithan— for a 
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mithan is “ liko a man ” and must be treated with con- 
sideration — “ Do not he angrj You will get plenty to eat 
here and will be well looked after” He then takes his 
departure, having received a further fee of a parcel of salt 
and a cloth called isH ’ma me-iiba sil ( f mithan’s forehead 
covering cloth ”) Meanwhile the tUmnalr have been out 
and cut four canes One cane is tied round the nnthan’s 
neck when it is brought back to the sacnficer’s house after 
having had its nose pierced and three are twisted into ropes 
Of the three ropes two will be used for the nuthan and one 
kept by the sacnficer aa an heirloom The sacnficer then 
leads the nuthan to the village spring, where he lets him 
drink and sajs “ Always drink here,” meaning that even 
when the mitinn is dead its soul is always to come and 
drank there Then he brings it back to his house and 
performs the final ceremony of plucking a chicken ahvo 
over it with the words “Aor ashi chcn-na h 

" Thief cheat money with bought 
mechao Sola titja na Ihi-phen na nang ISJamtil 
is not Birth fortune by given becau«c to jou to offer 
ho ” 

bought ” The chicken’s throat is then cut with a sharp picco 
of bamboo in the usual way and omens are taken from its 
entrails This completes the prebmmanes, and the cere- 
monies of the sacrifice proper begin after an interval of 
from one to six daj s 

The Altihan Sacrifice 

First Day — The sacrificer first removes the nose string 
from the mithan and puts it m his house Then his tQmnalr 
build a httle hut on lus back platform, as was done for tho 
bull sacrifice 

-S vmnd. Unjr, — Thn. cereranmes .closely resemble those which 
took place on the first day of the bull sacrifice As before 
tilmnakr bring in wood, threo pigs are killed, two of the 
sacnficer’s tomba go and bring tn the forked post, which is 
set up by tho pnest with the same offerings and prajer, the 
cane is removed from tho rmthan’a neck and a rope of 
sword bean creeper substituted, and there is the same formal 
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pounding of ticb by women of tbe sacnficer’s clan The 
mithan is tortured by the clansmen and tUmnalr of the 
sacrificer as follows The two cane ropes, previously pre- 
pared by the ffimnahr, are attached to the sword bean 
creeper collar, and the tumnahr holding one and clansmen 
the other lead the mithan away At the extreme end of 
the village they tnp it up with the ropes and dance on it 
and pound it with their fists Near kinsmen of the sacrificer 
take the animal’s part and something approaching a free 
fight ensues The animal is then got on to its feet and led 
towards the sacnficer’s house After it has gone a little 
way it is again thrown and tortured Then it is led 
straight towards the sacnficer’s house As it approaches, 
the ropes are held slackly, and if it goes on its way 
without guidance it is deemed a good omen The bull 
killed m the first feast of merit was not considered 
worthy of an apology, but to the exhausted mithan the 
sacrificer says " Nina nungo, thangcirna nang Lhangsho” 
“ I not, others you tortured,” 
at the same tune sprinkling water over its head from an 
amcka leaf cup He then bungs the nose string out of his 
house and laying it on the animal's forehead for a moment 
takes it back The mithan is then tied up outside the 
house, and all who have assisted at its torture are rewarded 
with “ madhu ” The women dance and all the sacnficer’s 
friends collect round fires outside the house and are regaled 
with “ madhu ” and pork 

Third Day — This is the great day, on the night of which 
the mithan is killed Again the ceremonies resemble those 
which took place at the bull sacrifice The remaining threo 
pigs are hilled m the morning At night, when all is ready, 
the sacrificer, his wife, the senior clan priest and two toinba, 
all in full dress, come out of the house The sacrificer and 
his wife sprinkle water and rice flour on the mithan’s fore- 
head, and say “ Thant tesen mechao ” 

“ To day new is not ” (i e this is 
no new ceremony), and the sacnficer repeats the names 
of his ancestors who hare displayed their wealth by this 
sacrifice in the past The empty amcha leaves are tied on 
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to the post Then the sacnficer plucks a cock alive over 
the mithan’s head with the same formula and cuts the 
bird’s throat and takes the omens from its intestines 
Finally he takes a puppy from the pnest, and, killin g it 
with a cut of his “ dao ” on the head, says “ Lata , tsungi, 

“ Moon, sun, 

hina yimkung tsungrem, soba tiyaba, m nang sowar ” 
field village spirits, birth fate, I to y ou am giving ” 
With these words he dashes the puppy into the mithan’s 
face, so that it starts back in fright Then, after walking 
once round the roithan swaggering, with his “ dao ” over 
his shoulder, and boasting of the wealth of his ancestors, 
he re enters lus house with his wife and (omba, calling back 
to the mithan as he does so “ Aba phasia xcang ” 

‘ My father seeking go ” 

(i e the soul of the mithan is to jom his father’s shadowy 
herd in the land of the dead) The mithan is then killed 
with horrible crueltj Boys of the sacnficer’s clan bring it 
to the ground bj cutting the tendons of its legs, which are 
then tied together The senior clan pnest makes an incision 
m the skin behind the shoulder on the nght side and pushes 
a pointed nee pounder home He is usually a feeble old 
man, and someone stronger is allowed to help him at this 
point But even so the death must be a slow one Before 
life is extinct the sacnficer s brother hits the animal on the 
forehead with an axe bound round with amcha leaves If 
blood runs from the animal's mouth it is a bad omen The 
collar and cane ropes must be taken off the carcase by the 
sacnficer s son, or, failing a son, by a brother The stomach 
is eaten by the clansmen that night and a cut from the 
haunch is given to the attendant pnest The rest of the 
carcase is left where it lies, and no one goes near it for fear 
the wrath of the kolakr ( ‘ sky folk ’ ) fall upon him, for the 
death of a mithan in this world has involved the death of 
one of them m the world above. 

Meanwhile, as at the bull sacnfice, women of his clan 
have been dancing m the sacnficer & house Before dawn 
he slips an ay into the jungle, taking with him a httle bit 
of dried fish and a gram of raw husked nee Tins he eats 
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on either side The messengers are given aolsa and the 
recipient villages keep one day’s sabbath called atsUmmung 

Concluding Ceremonies of the Mithan Sacrifice 

Three or four months after the sacrifice the mithan’s 
skull is brought from the “ morung ” either by the sacrificer 
or the senior clan priest, and is ornamented with plaited 
cane work across the forehead by a man of the sacrificer’s 
clan The village kcep3 one day’s sabbath called atsillam- 
anlalmung 

At the eating of the first fruits at the next harvest the 
sacnficer performs the alsUlam ualuk ceremony, which is 
identical with that described under maslilam waluk After 
a further strict kimung period of six days for his own village 
and twelve days for strangers he is free 

Third Feast of Merit 

Tliree years after doing the mithan sacrifice a man may 
give the third feast of merit ( aok khtkha — “ pig giving ”), 
at which about thirty pigs are killed In the rams before 
he gives a cow and a pig to each ‘ khcl ” of his village as a 
preliminary present After harvest he takes all the men 
of his “ khel ” down and poisons a stream, drying the catch 
in preparation for the big feast He then builds a new 
platform behind his house When all is ready the sacn- 
ficcr sends for four clan priests Two of them make 
“ madhu * for him in a new pot and tv o dry rice Tho 
next two or three daj s are spent by the household pounding 
nee and preparing “ madhu ” The sacnficer and his wife, 
four pnests and four tQmnakr set up to dram a basket of 
the “ madhu ” made b} tho pnests and below it ten baskets 
of “ madhu ” made by the family An egg is offered by 
the senior priest and put into a little basket and tied on to 
the first basket Then, after one day ’s rest, the ceremonies 
proper begin 

First Day — A bttle hut of thatching palm is built on the 
back platform 

Second Day — Tho idmnalr catch six or soven of the 
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owner’s pigs These and a bull or big cow are lulled by 
the priests with the usual formula “ Moon, sun, godhngs 
of the village, birth fate, because you gave this we are 
offering it to you ” One of the pigs must be a big boar, 
whose tushes go to the sacnficers eldest sister’s son The 
head goes to his iomba, and three ribs from each flank to 
his wife’s father All the rest of the meat of the animals 
lulled that day is cut up and stored m the hut on the hack 
platform for future distribution Men and boys of the 
sacnficer’s clan meanwhile collect reeds and dry bamboo 
to bum at tho dance, and other boys and men collect fire- 
wood for cooking, the members of each khcl ” piling it m 
a separate heap in front of the house In the evening 
women of the sacnficers clan come in full dress and sing 
and pound rice outside his house After a few minutes’ 
pounding ho gives to each a small onion with the leaves 
attached to stick m her ear Later each gets a dried fish, 
ind finally , after moro singing, a drink of * rolu madbu, ' 
a pieco of raw pig skin and a leaf parcel containing meat 
and nee 

Third Day — Tho ttimnalr catch all the remaining p»gs 
and lav them out trussed up in front of the house Wbilo 
the priests are being called tho sacnficcr and one of his 
tomba sit down facing one another m tho outer room of the 
house A t&mnakr lnnds each a leaf-cup of “ madbu,’ 
which they exchange Tho tomba then says 
“ hit tomba, kftnctla thanx lha asang Iha Inna 

44 My friend, wc two today too to-morrow too field 
y unhung tupong tbt-lo tta tain t hxtng chala yunga 
villages good this at thus eating time eating drinking 
hro , attlr arr laUisang aUiu Ia1h*ang rnctcm sovxing ” 
will be, and cano shoot Ficus shoot like be" 
With these words he spnnhles a littlo “ madbu ” on tho 
ground, and, after both have dmnk, ties tho cups to the 
wall of the house The pigs arc killed by tho priests with 
tho usual fonnula The head of tho biggest goes to the 
sacnficcr s wife s sister, and all the rest of the meat is stored 
m the hut During tho day two men of the sacnficcr’s clan 
and two of Ins IQmnatr begin to carve the ornamental cro a s- 
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beam (sangyanglu) winch tho giving of this feast entitles 
him to fix to the front of his house Late at night women 
of Ins clan come and dance m Ins house and arc given 
presents of pork Outside the house men of each “ khel ” 
of tho village dance zn full dress round two fires which 
have been lighted bj a clan priest with flint and steel A 
young man of the owners clan goes round the dancers 
holding a large cylindrical lump of salt which has been 
specially dried for two years till it is as hard as a brick 
This ho puts to the mouth of each dancer, who maj have 
as much as ho can bite off The owner then gives a small 
pig to ono of the priests, who bums it ahv c in the fire This 
is oaten by the priests Tho sacrificer’s wife parses 
“ mndhu ’ all round, taking caro that a little is left o\cr 
at the end This she pours on the ground, saying ‘ The 
wliolo village could not finish tho 4 madhu ’ I have made ” 
All then disperso, taking with them presents of meat, small 
live pigs and salt 

Fourth Day — Tiic remaining meat is distributed, a 
portion, together with a small basket of rice, being gi\cn 
to every household in tho tillage 

Fifth Day — Tho giving of tho feast carries with it the 
right to add overhanging ea\cs to the front of the house 
On this daj the centre post which is to support tins porch 
is dragged in bj all tho men of the village, a ‘ nahor ” 
tree being selected if possible The ncccssarj alterations 
are begun and the hut on the back platform is cleared awaj 
In tho evening the stcnficcr plucks a fowl ahvo in front 
of his house and prajs that he and his household ma} bo 
freo from illness 

Sixth Day — The sacnficcr and his Mmnalr go and 
bathe 

Seicnth Day — Presents of meat arc sent, as usual, to tho 
next village along the range m either direction 

Tho sncrificcr is hmung for tlurU da3s after this 
ceremony He ma\ not cohabit with his wife or go near 
a house in which a dead bodi js J^ing or a ccnmon 3 for 
sickness is being performed 
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Fourth Feast of Merit. 

This last feast of merit is a mithan sacrifice called tstl- 
matsil, of which the ceremonial is identical with that of the 
atsiltsil sacrifice described above. Tliis concludes the 
series, for a Mongsen man does not go on sacrificing mithan 
as often as he can afford it, as a Chongli man is permitted 
to do. 
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Points of the Compass 

Tiie only points of the compass for which terms exist 
in Ao dialects are East and West These are as follows — 
East — Anil adoklen 0, tsungi tstlhhachen M , 

(t e “ sun rising place ’*) 

West — Anit lolen C, tsungi teach en SI, 

{* e “ sun settmg place ”) 

Other directions can only be vaguely expressed as 
“ towards sunset ” or " towards sunrise ” There is no 
way accurately of indicating North, South, North-cast, 
South-east and so on 

Measures of U eight 

All weighing is done with weighing beams of the bismcr 
type, with a fixed fulcrum A basket tray holds the object 
to be weighed, and the beam is of some heavy wood The 
standard is one songti — a weight of about eight pounds 
There is a certain variation from village to village, but each 
village has a standard bismcr recording ono songti, winch 
is kept, in Chongli villages, in the Puttr Uvgr's houso and 
in Slongsen villages in the Sungba's house If it becomes 
necessary to make a new standard to replace one broken or 
burnt it must be passed by a committee of village elders 

The subdivisions of the songti are as follows — 

Ono pouakapba (C) , terama (SI) = half a songti 
One ts&magong (C) , imtxiralang (SI) = a third of a songti 
One lerolung (C) , changlolung (SI) — a quarter of a songti 
Ono terolungralang (C), changkolungchatang (\I) = an 
eighth of a songti 
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A terolung or changkolung is tlie weight of salt or meat 
due to a man for a day s wage 

Linear Measure 

Long distances are described in terms of the number of 
pipes which a trai eller would smoke in covering them 
Ao tobacco burns slowly and one pipe ” is about fnc or 
six miles Nowadajs distances are often estimated m 
miles A man who has not the milestones on n Government 
bridle path to guide him invariably guesses wrong, and a 
village which is 6aid to be two miles away is often about 
four Shorter distances such as those up from the fields 
arc stated as being so many ‘rice dumps” ( tsopilhn 0, 
cltahnUlen 51) referring to the temporary sheds for depositing 
nco constructed at stages on the path from the fields to 
the village Naturally the steeper the path tho shorter 
the stages 

Tor yet shorter lengths, such as the dimensions of a 
house, the length of the outstretched arms [am C, anam 51) 
is tho standard Similarly for small measurements appro- 
priate parts of the body arc used The terms are as 
follows — 

Trom the middle of the chest to tho end of the fingers — 
taJhu Isilma (C and M) 

Tho length of the arm from tho shoulder = ttiben C, 
tilkhei M 

A cubit = tsolap C, isHlap M 

Strelch of thumb and first finger — alhatsU C, fcfl/rffitt 51 
Stretch of thumb and middle finger = aUialaug C, kHp~ 
lang 51 

One finger breadth = iQmtyuvg Uia Jam C, tflnugung a 
lama 5T 

Two fingers’ breadth — Ifriniyun? an a lam C, t&miyimp 
lama 51 

The stretch of the thumb and middle finger and finger 
breadths arc units in common use Tor instance, o stick 
would be measured m this waj, or to ascertain the si70 of 
a pig the girth would be taken with a slip of bamboo and 
tho slip in turn measured Tor the circumference of small 
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A purama moloh holds about 0 lbs of rice and js a man’s 
wage for a full day’s worlc An anisil changlo is m theory 
the value of an egg and is the wage for half a day’s work 
The Mongsen system of standard baskets is the same as 
that of tho Chongli, but the relative capacity of the different- 
baskets is somewhat different Tor loans they use a chdktam 
melul, holding about 40 lbs of nee For sale the standard 
is the yimkhi, holding about 30 lbs The table runs as 
follows — 

One yimlJn = two pita melul. 

One pua mcluk = three changkilt melul (a day’s wage) or 
two pua raiang molol 

One changkilt melul = two piya melul (half a day’s wage) 
In practice both Chongli and Mongsen Usually give rather 
more than half a full day's wage for half a day's work if 
a man knocks off at the midday meal, for more work is done 
m the morning than m tho afternoon 

Measures of Time 

Long periods of time are measured in generations 
(phusu C, 1 m M) Among the Chongli the term of office 
of each set of ciders is a generation, but among the Mongsen 
the term is used as vaguely as it is m English Like the 
Government of India, the Ao tribe recognizes two years — a 
financial year and an ordinary year The year by which 
debts are reckoned begins from the lunar month following 
that in which the MoatsU festival is held, and the ordinary 
year from the first eating of tho new crop The two mam 
divisions of the year are the cold weather (asalwa C , atsal - 
yim M) and the hot weather (lamluwa C, alamyim M) 
The former begins when dew is first seem m the morning 
and pipits appear on migration Reckoned by months, it 
is supposed to last from the sixth month after MoatsU to tho 
seventh month after harvest When the voice of the cuckoo 
( osoltpung Q, phakhophaUio M) is heard in the land tho hot 
season begins, and it is time to sow the fields 1 About 

1 This is tl e some bird as tho kaaupapo winch tells Sernas when to 
sew C/ Th‘ Serna Nagaa p 62 Both the Ao and Serna names are 
derived from its note — J P M 
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this bird a story is told There were once two brothers, 
Osotipung and Kanmngtahba, whose father was killed on 
a raid He appeared to them after his death in the form 
of a bird and said he would always come and tell them 
when it was time to sow their crops That is why he 
comes ever} jear and calls “ Osotipung, Osotipung ” 

The Ao month {yita C, lata M) is, of course, a lunar month 
No one can saj off hand how many there are in a year 
Only a few months have names, the nameless ones being 
reckoned as so many months after a named month or de- 
scribed according to the agricultural operations carried on 
in them The Chongh usually reckon from the following 
months — 

Chtshamyi (“ the month when carrying-baskets are taken 
down from the walls ”) This is the month when harvest 
begins 

Thangmvchishang yt ( ‘ give me-nce-quickly month ") 
The month when men, long hungry, are greedy for their 
food It comes immediately after harvest 

Moatsil yi (“ Moatsil month ”) This is the end of 
March and the beginning of April This is the tenth month 
from that in which the earliest fields were reaped 
Teralha yita (“ the eleventh month ”), 1 e from harvest 
Chamecha yi ( * Chamecha month ”) The month of the 
Chamecha ceremony and the second after Moatsil 

A chi taka yita (‘the watching month”) The month 
immediately before harvest, when all are eagerly watching 
the ripening crop 

The Mong&en are even worse off, having names only for 
four months These are 

Chahbang lata (“ the month of new rice ”) 

* Urangba lata (*' the fencing month ”) In this month 
village fences are repaired 

Moatsilba lata (‘ Moatsil month ”) In tins month, the 
eleventh from Chahbang lata , the Moatsil festival is held 
Am lata ( * the month of am leaves ”) This is at mid- 
summer 

The phases of the moon arc named as follows — 

The Chongh call the night before the new moon Lunglam 
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yi {“ Lunglmm moon”) because it is believed that the 
moon is usible from tlic highest point of Lungknm "village 
a night earlier than it can be seen elsewhere The next 
night is called ywi yi ( "ullages’ moon ”), because on that 
night all Ao ullages can sec the new moon From this 
night to the end of the first quarter the moon is jamming 
During the second quarter, till full moon (yila nantep) it 
is manglo lepma ( ‘ diuded head ”) The first two or three 
nights after full moon arc called anil mt ( ‘ sun changing 
place ”) because the sun sets ns the moon rises and n»es 
as the moon sets Then comes the night called chth 
lendang ( girls’ house road showing ’), when the joung men 
have no difficult) m finding their way to the girls* sleeping 
quarters But tins is followed by molok Isill ( knee 
jabs ’ ), when the path is not so clear and bucks hurt their 
knees on the high thresholds of the girls’ houses The rest 
of the month is called yi ma ( * moon waning * ), till it dis 
appears on the last night, called yi rem ( ‘ moon finished ' ) 
The Mongsen have fewer terms The moon when it first 
appears is lata tesen Tor the next two rughts it is yim lata 
( villages’ moon ”), and from then to full moon lata lanu 
(‘unripe moon’) Full moon (lunglung mdem lata) is 
follow ed by two or tlireo nights of lata icayi ( ‘ moon changing 
place ’ ), corresponding to the Chongli anil mt After 
these nights come one called mokoJ t silly a ( ‘ knee jabs ’ ) 
and one called chili lenlang ( * girls’ house road showing ' ) 
Why the Mongsen order of these two nights is the opposite 
of the Chongli is not explained There are no terms appar 
ently for the rest of the month, till the dark of the moon 
which is called lata maro ( bad moon ’ ) 

The Ao day begins from first cock-crow and is divided 
into the following periods — 

First cock crow = mitzung ankhung G , menang ankhung M 
Second cock crow = anapenbuba ankhung C , anelpen 
ankhung M 

Third cock crow = asampen ankhung C and M 
The rising of the morning star = atu milsilk C and M 
The dark tune just before dawn = anepthang yalia C, 
nibayen metsilkta M 
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The first glimmer of light = aneptkang C, nibayen M 
Sunrise = ami atul C, tsiingi tsllla M. 

About 9 o'clock = alu yu nsep C, alunungr ivaosep M 
(1 e the time when all the workers have gone to the 
fields) 

Midday — anchung misln C, acham naru shir JI (1 e the 
time for eatmg the midday meal) 

Early afternoon. = anchung manga C , acham naru manga M 
(t e " the midday meal is over ”) 

About 4 o’clock — niihunglhung C , yachamthung (1 e 
“ time for sunset ”) 

About 5 o’clock = alpu ansil misil C , aokpoh nsil M 
(t e “ pigs’ food prepanng time ”) 

Just before sunset = an athu C, an Ilia M (ie “fowls’ 
roosting time ”) 

Sunset = anil uao C, tsungi uxtogo M 
Early mght = among C, mangogo M 
About 10 o’clock = ziki seva ao C, ayipsen (1 e the time 
vhen young men go to the girls’ sleeping quarters) 
About 11 o’clock = Li chxrep C, aki chtrep M (1 e “ house 
shutting time ”) 

Midmght — mcchang isupogo C , tvjtprep M (1 e " all are 
asleep ”) 

Trom midmght to first cock crow = aoleremchang C, aya- 
teramchang M (1 e * dead of mght ’’) 
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ADMINISTRATION 

A brief account of the lines on which the Naga Hills are 
administered may be of some interest The tract forms a 
District of tho Province of Assam and is divided into two 
Subdivisions A Deputy Commissioner, with headquarters 
at Kohima, is in charge of the whole District and per- 
forms, in addition to Ins more general supervision, the duties 
of Subdivisional Officer of the Kohima Subdivision Under 
him ho has a Subdivisional Officer with headquarters at 
Mokokchung, 87 miles distant from Kohima by bridle-path 
Kohima Subdivision is the bigger of the two and contains 
Angamis, Kaoha Nagas, K ukis, Kachans, Rengmas, Lhotas, 
Semas and Southern Sangtams Mokokchung Subdivision 
contains Semas, Lhotas, Aos, Konyaks, Chang9 and ono 
village of Sangtams The duties of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his Subdivisional Officer are to assess and collect 
taxes, settle disputes and look after the well being of the area 
in general Taxation is among the Aos and most other 
tribes a levy of Rs 2 (i c about two and cightpence) a year 
on every inhabited house Remission is granted to head- 
men, Government servants whoso pay is below Rs 30 a 
month, all old and infirm persons, and all who vent with the 
Naga Labour Corps to Franco Registers arc kept showing 
the total number of houses, the number of revenue-paying 
houses, and the number of tax-free houses in each village 
These are checked and kept up to date bj the Deputy Com- 
missioner and Subdivisional Officer and their Assistants, 
who periodically go round and count the houses in the 
villages, reviewing old remissions and granting new ones 
where necessary The house tax is actually collected and 
brought in bj the headmen, who recen e 12} percent of 
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Sessions Judge The Indian Penal Code and the Codes 0! 
Criminal and Civil Procedure are not in force in the Naga 
Hills, the Magistrates being required to administer justice 
in the spirit of the Codes and not by their letter A staff of 
interpreters is maintained whose duty at is to translate from 
the Naga dialects into Naga Assamese, the lingua franca of 
the District, and to advise on custom They are very care 
fully picked men and the posts are much sought after, for 
though the pay is not high, the prestige is great Care is 
taken that no tribal interests are overlooked For instance, 
at Mokokchung there are interpreters from every tribe m the 
Subdivision Among the Ao interpreters the interests of 
Ancients and Christians of Chongh, Mongsen and Changla 
and of each phratry are represented In the settlement of 
cases and disputes tnbal custom is followed except where it 
is repugnant to our sense of justice Tor instance, a thief is 
usually punished by being made to pay the customary com 
pensation, but an habitual thief, who has expended all his 
own and his relations’ property on payments of this kind, 
is no longer trussed up and left for the night on a bed of 
stinging leaves , he is sent to jail instead Marriages accord 
mg to Naga custom are, of course, recognized as -valid and 
no attempt is made to interfere with the tnbal system of 
inheritance Head hunting and such grossly cruel practices 
as torturing mithan and plucking fowls alive are forbidden, 
but wherca er possible the principle is strictly observed 
of interfenng with local custom as little as possible In 
dealing with disputes even the customary procedure is 
followed os far as possible For instance, in an Ao village, 
cases, save when so serious as to make an immediate report 
to the Subdivisional Officer imperative, are heard and 
adjudicated upon by the council of ciders, a practice which 
helps to prevent the decay of tlieir authority and sen*® of 
responsibility A ease 13 ordinarily only brought to the 
Subdivisional Officer if the council cannot settle it or if one 
of the parties is dissatisfied with the decision armed at 
While, on the one hnnd, really perverse decisions by the elders 
are caused to recoil upon their heads, on the other hand, 
frivolous appeals against their findings are not encouraged 
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Aos have no hereditary chiefs, and the council of eldeis^s too 
large and cumbersome a body to act as a go between between 
the village and officials Headmen are therefore selected for 
this purpose, a small village having one and a big village up 
to five or six These are m practice chosen by the village 
and approved by the Subdivision'll Officer, men bemg selected 
who are of good position m the village and who can state a 
case clearly They can be dismissed for misconduct, but 
usually hold office till death or till they become too infirm 
to carry on An Ao village is a sel/ contained unit, of which 
the ground within the boundary is periodically purified by 
ceremonies and out of which no one mav go on arming days 1 
Where therefore, as among the Aos, both Christians and 
non Christians live side by side in thin such a unit, problems 
arise which need careful handling Ao Christians, like recent 
converts all over the world, are inclined to hold the curiously 
illogical belief that because they were wrong yesterday they 
must be right to day They are rather given therefore to 
nding roughshod over the feelings of those who still hold the 
faith of their forefathers, and their conscience is always for- 
bidding them to join m this or that part of village hfe The 
principle followed by Government is that the adherents of 
the rival religions must tread on each other’s corns as little 
as possible The battle over the question of amungs was 
a stem one The Christians said that they had fifty two 
Sabbaths to keep in the year and would not observe amungs 
as well The Ancients said whether or not the Christians 
kept their Sabbaths was their own concern, but that the 
“ genna ” was equally broken whether a Christian or an 
Ancient left the village on an amung day Eventually it was 
decided that the Christians in each village must observe a 
reasonable number of amungs This compromise has worked 
well on the whole In practice all amungs are not equally 
8 tnet and when the question as to how many days in the 
year the Christians are to observe arises m any village the 
tw o parties meet and decide on what the principal ones are, 
and these the Christians keep Over earn. 2 there was 
another battle, the Christians not wishing to subscribe at all 
1 See p 82 n 3 supra — J r Af * See p 18G supra — J P 31 
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Some of the rice collected goes to pay for animals killed at 
sacrifices and some goes to pay for alsii and other presents. 
It T5 as finally ruled that while the Christians need not sub- 
scribe to any Ancient ceremony, they must pay their share 
of secular expenses The practice now is for two or three 
Christians to attend while the earn accounts are being made 
up, and for a smaller subscription, only enough to cover 
their share of secular expenses, to be levied from Christian 
households. Sometimes Christians try to evade their purely 
civic duties on the plea that they are a people apart who no 
longer have anything to do with old customs of any kind. 
These duties they are made to carry out. Occasionally too 
they deliberately offend Ancient sentiment For instance, 
knowing it is “ tabu ” to bring bear’s meat into Chungtia, 1 
some Christians one day came home with some openly, “ to 
sco what would happen ” What happened was that they 
had to pay a fine of pork, which was shared by the elders 
and the Christians who had not made idiots of themselves. 
From the above account one would believe that all the 
provocation comes from one side. I am afraid it docs, for I 
can recollect no occasion on w-hich a Church service has been 
interfered with or Christian sentiment deliberately offended 
by those of tlic other faith 2 On the whole, however, with 
give and take, both parties usually manage to live amicably 
enough side by side. If, as sometimes happens, a village is 
rent with ceaseless quarrels, the Christians are given a now 

* A “tabu ” peculiar to Cbungtio, Alibannd Kmungr, I think.— J. P. M 

3 1 can think of one, hut only ono, instance which occurred during the 
time I wm Subdmsional Officer of Jfokokchung myself. Tins was n practice 
which Mfibongchokfit village started of going to collect tho lea\cs of the 
" tonkopot ” (imsfoita yroi.tn.rmna) palms, for thatching, from the Mission 
compound at Impur during Sunday services The village had sold n plot 
of land to tho American Baptist Mission, but retained the right to the 
" tonkoput " trees. By my time they had discoicrcd that they regretted 
their sale of the land and did not care for the Mission us a Ticighliotir 
They asked mo more than once if it could not l»e undone and the Mission 
rcmoiwl, but acre told that it nag too late Later 1 had complaints 
from the Mission that the Aos of Mubongchokut li»d taken to coming to 
collect their thatching lerues c\ery Sunday with aa much 1 ho ho ing” M 
they coutd during service in the Mission budding, past which they earned 
them The Aos replied that they hod reined the right to collect their 
thatch when they pleased, a ttateraent which was incontestable, but «* 
their collecting it on Sundays only was obviously done merely to annoy . 
1 told them they hod better guo it up, which tbev did Apart from this 
incident my experience tallies entirely with Mr Mills', — J. U. II. 
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site for themselves near at hand Those who wish may go 
and those who prefer to stay behind may do so Those who 
go have no amungs to observe and no saru to pay in their new 
home Those who remain behind, presumably only Ancients, 
or very half hearted Christians, have to observe all amungt,, 
pay all saru and observe all traditional customs 

Foreigners, such as Gurhhaks, are not allowed to settle 
in the Naga Hills without a pass, and such passes are only 
granted under very special circumstances and then only 
permit their possessor to join one of the recognized foreign 
settlements 1 Further, no Naga may alienate’ his land to 
a foreigner without the express consent of the Deputy 
Commissioner 

Visitors to the Naga Hills are alu ays struck by the blankets 
of scarlet broadcloth which they see worn These are 
presents from Government An interpreter receives one 
every two years and a headman one every three years 
Friendly chiefs from across the frontier receive similar 
blankets at longer intervals Not only arc they enormously 
admired, for red is easily the favourite colour of most Nagas, 
but they are highly prized as the insignia of friendship with 
the British Government, and their occasional distribution 
helps greatly to maintain amicable relations between the 
officials of the District and the independent villages with 
which they are in touch 

1 The only foreign settlement in the Ao country is at Mokokchung — 
J P M 
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In the census of 1921 more than a quarter of the Ao 
tribe returned themselves as Christians No account there- 
fore of this people can be complete that does not include 
an attempted estimate of the social eSects upon them of 
the teaching of tho American Baptist Mission 1 My remarks 
are based on countless conversations with both Christian 
and non Christian Aos and on five years' close personal 
observation But to criticize, in however friendly a spirit, 
the work of any particular Mission is to risk being dubbed 
an unbeliever, an anti Christian and an opponent of Mission 
•work of every land May I therefore, m all sincerity and 
humility, apply to myself the opening passage of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Rehgio Medici ? ‘ For my Religion, though there 

be several Circumstances that might persuade the World I 
have none at all, (as the general scandal of my Profession, 
the natural course of my Studies, the indiffcrency of my 
Behaaiour and Discourse m matters of Religion, neither 
violently Defending one, nor with that common ardour and 
contention Opposing another,) yet, m despight hereof, I 
dare without usurpation assume the honourable Stile of a 
Christian Not that I meerly owe this Title to the Font, 
my Education, or the clime n herein I vas born, (as being 
bred up either to confirm those Principles my Parents 
instilled into my unwary Understanding, or by a general 
consent proceed in the Religion of my Country ,) but having 
in my riper years and confirmed Judgement seen and 

1 It is only fair to saj that one or two members of tho Mission— and 
they those with most experience — are beginning to eee eome of t) e tma 
tokos the Mmion has made and to regret come of tho e fleets of its teaching 
But those are few and not clamorous, and tho "Mission os a whole shows 
no signs of changing its methods.— -J F M 
410 
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examined all, I find myself obliged by the Principles of 
Grace, and the Lw of mine own Reason, to embrace no 
other Name but this Neither do herein my zeal so far 
make me forget the General Chanty I owe unto Humanity, 
as rather to hate than pity Turks Infidel* and (what is 
worse,) Jews , rather contenting myself to enjoy that happy 
Stile, than maligning those who refuse so glorious a Title ” 

An arrangement, designed to prevent overlapping, has 
long been in existence by which definite Mission fields in 
Assam have been assigned to the Anglican and various 
Protestant Churches The Naga Hills District falls to the 
share of the American Baptists and they have long been 
at w ork among the Aos After some years’ teaching in the 
plains, vaned later by occasional visits to the outer range, 
Dr Clark of the American Baptist Missionary Society 
moved up to Molungyimchen in the spring of 1876 1 There 
was a split in the village and in the autumn Dr Clark, 
taking with him his converts and a few families from 
Merangkong, founded a new village, Molungyimsen, some 
nine miles along the ndge to the north east To reside 
m the hills outside the borders of British Territory was a 
plucky thing to do But the outer range is within striking 
distance from Sibsagor and its inhabitants had alwaj s been 
in clo*e touch with the plains It was not till the Ao country 
was finally pacified that the Mission were oblo to move into 
the interior of the hills Molungyimsen w as then abandoned, 
and the present station at Impur founded in 1894 

In considering the spread of Christianity among the Aos 
one of the first questions an impartial enquirer asks himself 
is Why does an Ao give up his old religion and become 
a Christian 7 ’ Clearly there is no answer which will cover 
all cases Many do so I doubt not, because they beheVe 
in the truth of the Gospel Message But many, on the 
other hand, have far different motives A significant remark 
was made to me one daj by an elderly man He had long 
had a sore on his foot and I asked him how he was He 

1 1 1 /« Mrs II M Clark 4 Comer 1 1 India p 15 Mrs Clark uses 
the Assamese name Dekha Haimong for Mol ingyimcl en Her book is 
valuable as a first band account of the earl} days and early methods and 
ideals of the Mission and I shall refer to it frequently — J P M 
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replied I have become a Christian, but my foot is no 
better ” On another occasion I expressed surprise at a 
man who almost alone in his village was not a Christian 
He said I used to he rich and I was told I should become 
richer still if I became a Christian I became one But 
instead of growing richer I grew poorer So I havo given 
it up and I am getting on quite nicely again now " Yet 
another man who longed for children was assured by an 
Ao pastor that he would become a father if he would only 
be baptized These are examples and not isolated instances, 
and represent a lamentably common frame of mind Chris 
tiamty is only too often regarded by the Ao as a sort of 
patent medicine a dose of which without much after 
treatment will cure him of and protect lnm from all ills, 
bodily and spiritual in tins world and the next Two 
causes operate to bring tins about Tho American Mis 
sionanes themsehes have their hands full with organizing 
and superintending tho work, and most of the actual teach 
mg in the villages has to be left in the hands of Ao pastors 
These arc fishers of men and they are not always particular 
what bait they use 1 They are I ccn to baptize new 
converts and are apt to make that their sole object In 
ono Milage recently the pastor resigned because he had 
baptized the whole ullage and regarded Ins task as finished 
In vain the Missionary pointed out that his work had only 
just begun He simph could not sec it and refused to 
withdraw lus resignation Another cause of hasty accept- 
ance of the forms of Christianity is the teaching of the 
Mission on Hell fire The onlj Missionary w ith whom I 
have discussed the matter at length informed me that ho 
believed and taught that all uncomcrtcd persons, c\en if 
through no fault of their own they had had no clianco of 
hearing of Cliristiamt j , would incutably bum in Hell for 

1 In t! o carl v da> s of tl o Subdivision in tho nineties I thmh t lore 
wns b nallpox nbo it \ natuo o\ angel i*t dout tless dounng to 
Wake all people tt ougl against 
Tl eir conscience* turn into Saints 

e tl er tl reatened n * illngt* with smallpox if it failed to accept I is trad in? 
or tried to cajole it into doing fo b> an offer of lmn unit) Tl o nmnllpo* 
attacked tie tillage « 1 ich laid neglected lus words with rorno uolcncr 
Tl is sort of miraclo proved unacceptable to tlo a ithontle* and tlo 
evangelist had to return to tho plains whenco ho had come — J II II 
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ever and ever . 1 The seeds of this teaching fall on a fruitful 
soil among the Aos, for they find in it only a confirmation 
of their traditional belief in a great fire (Mofomi) which is 
to end the world . 8 All Ao Christians firmly believe that 
their non-Christian brethren are doomed to this terrible fate, 
and the non-Christians are naturally inclined to think there 
may bo something in it. It is therefore not uncommon, I 
am told, for a man deliberately to remain a non-Christian 
and have a good time till Jic grow 3 old or gets ill. Then 
ho becomes a Christian, and thereby, as he thinks, avoids 
Hell . 3 A religion so easily assumed can be as easily dis- 
carded, and ono finds many men who have changed their 
faith as often as seven or eight times, or even more. A 
man Will become a (nominal) Christian and be baptized. 
Then his soul yearns for “ madhu ” 4 and, since nnyono 

1 I do not know if all the Missionaries in tho Naga Hill* hold this mow. 

I understand that tho Baptist Community permits considerable diversity 
of belief among its adherents — J I*. M 

An exceptionally Intelligent Nogn once came to mo nn<l asked mo if 
I Would give him a tmo answer to an important question Ho seemed 
for some reason to think it ono on which I should bo disinclined to speak 
frankly, though he admitted that ho hod no reason to suppoRo I had ever 
deceived him 1\ hen I promised either to tell him the truth to tho best 
of my ability or to refuse to answer at all, ito asked " 19 it true, or is ft 
not, that all persons who are not Christians will bum for ever in undvmg 
tiro after their death, whatever sort of lives they may have led?'’ I 
replied that J believed that it was untrue and tlrnt a innn who had led a 
pood life hut had not been a Christian was as little likely to sutler from 
Jlell firo as ono who had lie answered that tins was not enough; was 
I certain that what tho Christiana lrnd told him was untrue, and could I 
(insure hfm of it as a fact, as, if there wens any doubt at all, ho thought 
it would bo nafir to turn Christian and so eccuro himself from tho danger 
at the cost or giving up Ins present ways ns tho lesser of two evils Apart 
from this fear of Hell, ho said, he had no desire at nil to become a Christian, 
but the contmry. All 1 could answer was that I had never had any 
reason to suppose that thoso who taught this doctnno hail jot obtained 
nnj first hand bnowlodgo of it* truth, and that if it did turn out to bo 
{run wo would miller in company, fincty I did not believe li, and if lluit 
were part of Christianity 1 at least was no Christ inn, and would sooner 
hum than subscribe to it — J. H It 

* Seo p. ICO Wtipm The Mission hnvo used till* word Motomi ns a 
tcaoslatiou. of Hell fire in their Ao version of the Ocwpsls. — J. I*, if 

111 © Hunnes© behove in tho periodic destruction of the world sometime* 
by' fire (Niiiprn nno, hunnene / mpirr. Cl* V ) — J. H. H 

» Jly no means all tremble at tho thought of Hell A Chnng, when 
talking to me rrcentlj of the visit to him of some Ao pastors, aaidi 
•‘Who knows whether wlmt they say is really true* No ono has come 
ls»ek from the dead to tell them what the next world is like Jlvrn If 
their word* ore true, am I a cottar d time I should fear U> join tny father 
and iny mother and sutler wliatcver torments (hey may lie suffering* 

|f they can l**ar them, cannot I ? " — J P. M. 

* / r rieo beer, tha ordinary drink of tho unconverted Ao beo p 1 1 A 
— J. I*, if. 
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who touches alcohol is expelled from the Baptist com- 
munity, he often goes the whole hog and joins the non- 
Chnstians again Later he may change his mind, give up 
his “ madhu ” and heathen practices and be readmitted 
into the Baptist Church 1 This idea that a man can change 
his religion readily is a novel one to the Ao and entirely 
foreign to his old ways of thinking Whatever may be the 
faults of the Ao religion, everyone, till the Missionaries 
came, believed in it, and it permeated every part of hfe 
Now side by side with sincere Christianity and sincere 
Animism there has ansen Agnosticism and total lack of 
any religion How serious the evil is may be judged from 
the fact that in the census of 1921 1180 persons returned 
themselves as “ sitters in the middle,” people with no 
religion at all They consisted of people who had left 
or been turned out of the Baptist community, and who 
had as jet neither gravitated back to Animism nor been 
received again into the Church These alone arc equal to 
more than an eighth of the total number of Christians 
But they are only the people whom the census caught on 
the waj% as it were, between the two religions Add to 
them the far greater number who have definitely returned 
to their old religion or who havo re embraced Christianity 
after one or more lapses, nnd one can realize the commonness 
of an unstable, or, indeed, at times flippant, attitude of 
mind This does not fail to have an effect on the tnbo as 
a whole, and a feeling is spreading that it docs not matter 
much what a man belie\es, or what set of customs he 
follows — for Ciinstnnitj, like Animism, is spoken of ns 
yimsii, a “ sot of customs,” and to many, I fear, it means 
little else Think what England would he like if a large 
proportion of the population was continually fluctuating 
"backwards and forwards between Mohammedanism, say, 
and Christianity 1 

Tins is not the place to discuss the effect of the teaching 
of the Mission on the soul of the Ao, save m so far as that 
effect is mirrored m his social life Certainly on the whole 

1 An old Ao headman of m> acquaintance Urns clumped 1ns creed mi 
t>mes m three years doing rougldy six months each vaj,tum «md turn 
about — J H II 
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Christian Aos are more truthful and honest than the non- 
Christians, and they aro less vindictive and quarrelsome, 
save in matters of religion, and less keen on getting the 
offender punished as heavily as possible u hen sinned against. 
In sexual morality a comparison is harder. Non-Cliristian 
Aos who carry on pre-mantal liaisons cannot be termed 
immoral, for they are not sinning against their conscience 
or moral code. When a Christian does so he is behaving 
immorally, and youthful liaisons are not infrequent among 
them, though very far from being the normal practice, as 
among the Animists. But among the Christians liaisons 
which, from the Ao point of view, are incestuous, are by 
no means unknown, whereas it is very rarely that a non- 
Christian, for all his laxity, is unable to curb his passions 
towards a woman whom he addresses as sister. After 
marriage the Christians are stricter than the heathen, 
though divorces are pretty frequent and often take place 
for very trivial reasons. A curious thing I have frequently 
noticed is that Christians tend to lose their sense of humour. 
They take themselves very seriously and are apt to go 
about with long faces . 1 To test my judgment I made an 
experiment One evening I walked down the long main 
street of Merangkong wliile many people were sitting about 
outside their houses. From tho expression on their faces 
and their rather dowdy 2 appearance I was able to pick out 

1 Cf Brewster, Bill Tribes of Fxjt, p GG He relates how Borne of the 
Ancients of Fiji annojed neighbours embracing Clinstianity by Bending 
them looking glasses in order to enable them “ to practise before a glass 
how to put on a sanctimonious look, like a Wesleyan native minister.” 
Why Christianity should be so associated with gloom in the nntivo mind 
I ain not sure, but Sawjer (op at., p 315) may nfTord an explanation, 
perhaps, by inference He writes * The Tagbanoas are very fond of 
music and dancing . . Tins dancing 6eemed to mo a very innocent 
amusement, but 1 was sorry to find that thB missionary took a different 
view He associated the dances with heathen rites and forbade them, 
confiscating the dearly bought gongs of the converts, as ho said they 
were used to call up evil spirits However, I observed that he had hung 
up the largest gong to serve as a church bell, after Iiavmg sprinkled it 
with holj water 1 remembered having read how Moravian missionaries 
in Greenland put a stop to the dancing which formerly enliv ened the long 
dark winter of that desolate region, and I asked mv seif why tho Cliristian 
missionary . . . must forbid his converts to indulge in such a healthful 
and harmless recreation, in both cases almost the sole possible amuse 
ment I could see no reason why the heathen should have ail the fun.” 

It is the peculiar privilege of processors of Christianity to 6ee in the gods, 
be they good or bad, of other religions, tho denis of their own — J H H. 

* Naga ornaments are discouraged among Christiana — J. P. 31 
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a large number of Christians without m along a single 
mistake Cleanliness is said to be nest to godliness, and 
the Mission have throughout insisted on the importance of 
washing The results have been good Though all Ammists 
are not dirty and all Christians are not clean, yet the average 
Christian is distinctly cleaner than the average non Christian, 
and this has reduced skin diseases and other such troubles 
in their community 

Certain aspects of the teaching of the American BaptiBt 
Mission are especially important from a sociological point 
of view From the time when Sir Pemne and Mr Haggard 
joined the Mission m about 1892 all converts have been 
strictly forbidden to touch alcohol m any form 1 Anyone 
who transgresses this law is expelled from the community 2 
Nothing in Christianity looms as large m the Ao mind as 
this prohibition Teetotalism is to the ordinary convert 
the outstanding sign of Christianity, and an Ao Christian, 
when asked his religion, often defines himself, through what 
he considers to be the essential, simpl> as a “ non drinker 
of • madhu ’ ” Even in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
unfermented American grape juice is used, 3 and the average 
Ao does not realize that Our Lord at the Institution umkI 
fermented wine, or that He turned water into wine at the 
marriage in Cana of Galilee The word used for the grape 
juice partaken of at the Celebrations of tho Lord’s Supper 
is tsttLmenatsil tzil , a term which carries no implication of 
fermentation The same word is everywhere used to trnus 

1 Vide Clark op ctf , pp 139 find 140 — J P M 

1 That prohibition is by no means n necessary concomitant O l a firm 
Protestant faith is shown by a letter from Cromwell to tho Gotcmor ol 
Edinburgh Castle, dated September 12th 1650 He said “\our pro 
ten led fear lest error should step in is liko tho man who would keep ah 
'vino out of the country lest men should bo drunk It will bo found an 
Oiyust and unwiso^eal/>UJ> to i)oprj\o b xaon of iaa xioturof Albert' lip " 
a supposition ho ina> abuso it \\ 1 en lie doth abuso it- ju Ige ' — J I’ '* 

W riting in tho IJaptut Muiaioruiry review for April 192 r » (p 147) the Ilev 
J t Tnnqmst savs ** I hate seen no pressure brought to bear on tho Chn* 
twins to abstain from drinking * zu * on tho part of missionaries I can 
only confess that this statement appears to mo to be disingenuous — J H 

* Baptists are not alone in this attitude In the account of a Unite* I 
Metl odist Mission in Chinn occurs tho following * Immediately following 
this servuo came a eacramcntal «em ce Tmj ctifis « ere distribute*** 
an 1 In place of wino tea was used * Comment would bo out of place 
here — j p M 
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lato oh o? in the New Testament . 1 There is therefore more 
than a tendency for the Ao to think that the tsitkmenatsu 
Iztl of Otir Lord’s day was the same as the unfennentcd 
grape-juice with which he is familiar. I have often talked 
to the Missionaries about this rule, and they have alwaj-s 
based their Manich&au attitude towards alcohol not on 
Scripture, but on a conviction that social benefits accrue 
from it. No “ madhu ” means more rice to eat , 2 and no 
drunkenness means few er quarrels and less sexual immorality. 
This may be true, but there remains the danger of secret 
drinking (entailing hypocrisy), and the adoption of evil 
substitutes for the comparatively harmless rice-beer . 3 

Familiar from of old with the idea of amung days the Ao 
readily accepts teaching which enjoins strict observance of 
the Sabbath. On such a day, if he be a Christian, he docs 
not work at all. If it happens that on a Sunday a herd of 
wild pig is located in a favourable position, and a chance, 
which may not occur again, is seen of surrounding and 
wiping out the pests and so of saving the growing rice, the 
Christians invariably remain at home and refuse to co- 
operate on that day with the non-Cltristinns in an enterprise 
planned for the common good of the village. I have even 
known them refuse to go down with the rest of the village 
and help to drive off elephants which were actually in the 
crops, because it was the Sabbath. Averse though they are 
to observing heathen amungs by staying at home on such 
days, they have no hesitation in compelling, in the rare 
instances where they are able to do so, their fellow villagers 
of the old religion to observe Sundays. In one small 
village, where the Christians were in a great majority and 
had the whip hand, they fined some non-Christians on one 
occasion for going down on a Sunday to look at their traps. 
The traps were noose-traps, but it did not matter if a deer 


* Save that in 1 Peter iv 3 olvo<p\vjtats is translated tumogo {'* dratilv 
rice beer I, 1 — >1. P. 51 

* The Ao lias ample rice both to eat and to use in making rice beer. 
A Christian, with no expenditure on Feasts of Merit or fermented liquor, 
is apt to make a groaning granary his ideal The pursuit of wealth may 
become the curse of Ao Baptists, as it has been of so manj Protestant 
communities — J P. M. 

» See p. 147 $upra — J. P. M, 

EE 
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suspended by the leg suffered hours of lingering agony 
provided the Sabbath -was not broken 1 On this point 
Professor William C Smith, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
in the University of Southern California, speaks from 
personal knowledge, for he himself worked among the A os 
as a member pf the American Baptist Mission He says 2 
“ Familiarity with Missionary attitudes and practices, which 
are all too characteristic, makes inevitable the conclusion 
that there is entirely too much negation, too much taboo, 
and too little that is positive There is grave danger that 
Christianity, as presented to these people, comes to be little 
more than the adoption of another set of taboos, and taboo 
is no new element in the life of any group on a low cultural 
level Under the old system the Nagas had to refrain from 
working in the fields on certain days, lest their god Lizaba 
curse the village with an epidemic or blight the rice crop, 
now they must refrain from work on the Christian Sabbath, 
lest Jehovah, the God of Israel, smite them for their 
wickedness ” * 

A point of small importance now, hut which may have 
greater significance later, is the Ao love of hymn singing 
and the importance he attaches to it The services in the 
little village churches consist largely of hymns, and an Ao 
usually speaks of going to church as “ going to sing ” 
Hymn singing, as is well known, is a highly emotional form 
of worship, and has its dangers A movement has recently 
(in 1023) begun among the Christians of the Lu'diai Hill*# 
the adherents of which sing hour after hour, often pro 
longing their meetings throughout the night, and work 
themselves up with the beat of tom toms into a high state 
of excitement 3 It is spreading, and the Jlission fear it 


1 Not for a moment do I suggest tl fit any member of tbo Mission «ou?d 
nj prove of such Tl nrisoical cruelty Hero an 1 elsen 1 ero it is the Ao 
interpretation of and reaction to their teaching tlat 1 am discuss i g 
— J P M 

* Missionary Activities and tho Acculturation of Backward People _ 
by \\ illiam C bmilh 2 he Joun al of Applied hociofooy March-April 

r> 185— J V 31 

* Some of tbo * prophesyinga * that 1 avo taken flaco related not to 
tl e prophet but to i is (or >er) acquaintances n ! oso sins tie (rofle* 
confessed for tl o good of tl o sinner Tl esn confessions were sometimes 
bo scandalous as to end 5n t) e courts and tl e n cot mgs laid in son e place* 
to bo suppressed — J It U 
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may reach the Naga Hills They are strongly opposed to 
this development and hold themselves m no tray responsible 
for it 

One aspect of the Mission teaching curiously resembles 
the backwash of a wave What the East gave to Europe 
and Europe took to America, the New World is now giving 
back to the Tarthcr East As Sir James Frazer points out, 1 
the society of Greece and Home was built on the conception 
of the subordination of the individual to the community 
The safety of the commonwealth, as the supreme aim of 
conduct, was above the safety of the individual, whether 
in this world or the next The spread of Oriental religions, 
and among them is Christianity, brought far different ideals 
They inculcated the communion of the individuals soul 
with God and its eternal salvation as objects of far greater 
importance than the prosperity, or even the existence, of the 
State The result was a general disintegration of the body 
politic There are many signs of a similar decay of com* 
munal life among the Aos following on the teaching of 
Christianity Tho non Christian Ao is far from being 
unselfish (m savage life the devil takes the hindermost with 
unfailing regularity), but he thinks much of the welfare of 
his village He hates to live away from it, he works for 
it, he helps to run it, lie subscribes to its w orslnp, he readily 
shares in presents which it gives to guests, he feasts it and 
m the old daj s he fought for it Though the Christian still 
retains some of this love for his village and willingness to 
serve it, the feeling is undoubtedly less strong m him Chns 
tmns are often quite willing to live elsewhere than in their 
villages, and converts frequently refuse to take any part in its 
government Attempts are often made to avoid little acts 
of social service on the most trivial excuses, for instance, 
there is on ofcf custom 6y which in every " raorung " there 
arc kept torches which can be taken gratis by benighted 
travellers, I have more than once known Christian boys 
refuse to help in collecting tlie materials on the plea that 
the “ morung ” w as a heathen building Christians for long 
tried to avoid keeping any amungs at all, placing their 
1 I tJe Golden Bough (atm Igetl edition) p 357 — J P M 
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individual convenience above the common sentiment of 
their neighbours They also protested against subscribing 
to alstt, deeming a little more ncc in their granaries as of 
more importance than the reputation of the ullage for 
hospitality In Sangratsu they tv ere quite ready to sacrifice 
the rights o£ their clan to certain ornaments to tlicir on n 
desire for beef 1 I have heard of their refusing to help 
non Christians with their fields In villages where Chris 
tiamty flourishes the old system of age groups, each with 
its allotted tasks, tends to decay, and it is noticeable that 
such villages never bj anj chance ring wild pigs or tigers, 
the reason being that they no longer have the necessarj 
discipline and organization When recruits were called for 
for the Nnga Labour Corps in the Great War verj few Ao 
Christians indeed were prepared to leave the comforts and 
security of their own homes and face the unknown, and 
their response was miserable compared with that of their 
unconverted brethren In matters where their religion is 
concerned Christians will work well together , 2 but in secuhr 
matters they are inclined to rate the welfare of the individual 
far above that of the body politio, and if the process con- 
tinues their villages will become mere collections of houses 
instead of highly organized social units in which ev crj man 
shoulders his burden of service and responsibility 

Of the mistakes made by tlio Mission the grav cst, in mj 
opinion, and the ono most fraught with danger for the 
future is their policy of strenuously imposing an alien W cst 
ern culture on their converts All sociologists arc agreed 
on tlio gravo danger entailed in forcing civilization on 
primitive people Much has been written on tlio subject,* 
and I will confino my remarks to a few words I think I 
am right in saj mg that no member of tlic Mission has cv cr 
studied Ao customs deeply , but nearly nil hav c been engcr 

1 Se© p 50 *upra — J F M 

* o when ns ocrasionnU} 1 nppens n rcI ism occurs fn ft tillage 
T\en tlicn mutual opposition welds eacli of tl o disputing Loti es into ft 
cloto unit — J PM 

• For special nferonco to tl o >»agM soo Hutton The Depojulitl n 
of 1'nrmiivo Communities in V«m in indti Drmnl^r 1022 funiil 
op til Jlalfnur, Tl o Welfare of Inmitivo 1 coi les. In JollLorr, 
March 1023 — J P M 
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to uproot wliat they neither understand nor sympathize 
with, and to substitute for it a superficial civilization. 
Mrs. Clark , 1 after a scanty and, as far as the men’s essential 
garment is concerned , a misleading description of Ao dress, 
says : “ Amid these exhibitions of taste so degrading and 
repulsive we observe with encouragement and delight the 
slightest evidence of some innate refinement , . . The 
Assamese costume of jaoket and body cloth is now being 
adopted by many who have come under Christian influence, 
especially by pupils in the schools.” At the first big rally 
of the Christians “more clothes” were advocated . 2 This 
policy has been continued to the present day . 3 It is true 
that all except the more highly civilized Aos at the Mission 

* Clark, op ett p 54 — J P M 

* ibid , p 144 See also pp 147, 148 — J P M 

* Apropos of dress there is one aspect of the influence of the Mission 
upon Nagas which I think Mr Mills has omitted, and that is its effect 
upon art All Naga tribes have a most remarkable appreciation of the 
effective and picturesque in dress, and their uao of colour is usually m 
extraordinarily good taste and particularly well adapted to the surround, 
ings in which it is di^plajed The designs of their cloths are conspicuous 
for the right use of brilliant colours, while their ornaments of black and 
white hombill feathers, cowries, ivory and scarlet hair seem peculiarly 
well fitted to tho deep green or bluish background usually afforded by 
the well wooded bills which aro their habitat In addition to this, their 
uso of carving in wood for the ornamentation of their “ morungs,” though 
m eomo respects crude, is at tho tamo time bold and effective AH this 
— not to mention tho art of dancing— is being destroyed by their con 
version to Christianity Tho traditional cloths may not be worn, as they 
ore heathenish, and the picturesque and highly coloured ceremonies, 
which aro such a feature of Naga village life and redeem it from what 
would otherwise bo a monotonous and rather drab existence, must like, 
wise be abolished The effect of this must be inevitably to stifle the 
artistic sense in the interests of a gloomy and puritanical view of life 
which is being imposed upon them just as Europe is beginning to escape 
from its shackles It is difficult to see why the native taste for colour 
and brilliant effects which the Naga possesses should not bo turned to tho 
glorv of God instead of being regarded ns on offence before Him If tho 
bright cloths, worn os a reward for tho giving of feasts of merit by tho 
Ancients, were retained by tho Christians for their own acts of social 
service, if the insignia of renown in war were made badges of rank in 
tho congregation, nnd deacons or pastors encouraged to wear hombill 
feathers and cowrie aprons to denote their office, wftifo those assembling 
for divine worship were encouraged to do honour to tho occasion by 
dressing m their best, if they were encouraged to adorn their church 
buddings with carvings, os they have done their “morungs” and their 
drum logs in tho past, it is hnrvl for a lajman to see how tho Deity would 
lio dishonoured thereby, wild© their unquestionable artistic sense would 
bo encouraged and possibly imbued with fresh vigour, end the villages 
would not bo deprived of tlio brilliant festivities which at present do so 
much, whero Christianity has not vet destroyed them, to brighten tho dull 
monotony of villago life— J. II. If. 
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station now wear their hair cut in their national stjlc, but 
it is exceptional to find there a Naga who is not in foreign 
dress Luckily in the villages the innate conservatism of 
the Ao has so far more or less successfully withstood the 
influence of the Mission in the matter of dress, and the 
national costume is still almost universally worn But the 
Ao teachers at Impur are almost all entirely denationalized, 
and their influence on the boys who pass through their 
hands at a most impressionable age cannot be without 
effect Foreign clothes, the sign and emblem of the Mission 
pohej, are dangerous from more than one point of view 1 
The) undoubtedly spread disease A Naga who wears 
them does not always change them when ho should — 
probably he has no others to put on A man will armc 
at the top of a hill streaming with perspiration and then 
take his coat off to get cool The wearing of foreign clothes 
has, m my opinion, contributed to tho spread of pulxnonarj 
disease in the Naga Hills Secondly, they aro entire!} 
unfitted to tho Naga mode of life The long skirts into 
which the Mission put their women aro not suitable gar 
ments for weeding in ncc drenched with rain A “ dhoti ” 
or “ shorts ” are possibly worse Tho close fitting bodices 
of Christian women and the shirts of the men aro positiv cl) 
dangerous in a climate where workers are soaked dad) 
with rain or perspiration The third and most insidious 
danger 19 a psychological one A Naga who puts on foreign 
clothes adopts with them a foreign outlook His old environ 
ment is no longer good enough for him, and what appears 
particularly abhorrent to him is tho prospect of a life long 
routine of going down a steep hill every morning, doing a 
day’s work in the fields, and coming up a steep hill ctcr) 
c\cning The more “ civilized ” I10 is the less lie likes work 
which entails manual labour But “ sitting and eating ” 
jobs, ns the Naga describes such posts as clerkships, aro 
few and far between, and the more “ civilized ” Nngas thero 
aro turned out the fewer will be the growers of rice and 

* Cf liners / on tie Depoputah m of Mel mf«i > pp 7 fjl > S3 3l 
52 "5 Tins ta a most \nlual le> little book wl Sell I 1 nrlily commend 
to all, whether millenaries ofl cials, or traders w) o liuio dealing* wilh 
primitive races — J 1* M 
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the more the parasitic caters thereof. Continue the process 
long enough and you arrive at racial extinction. 

The objectless existence of the “ civilized ** Naga is an 
important point. Ideally he ought to be absorbed in a 
continual struggle to live a more Christian life, and this 
should suffice. But it is useless to deny that in human life 
all but a very few desiro some additional material aim. 
He has none. He lias raised bis standard of comfort and 
has been anxious for his life, what he shall eat and what 
he shall drink, and for his body, what he shall put on. He 
has acquired new tastes, but not the wherewithal to gratify 
them. The result is discontent and lack of interest in life. 
The non-Christian can no longer take heads, but the ambition 
to perform the full series of feasts of merit and leave a name 
uhich shall be sung of at the dances of generations yet 
unborn is a ruling passion in his breast. The Christian 
has no such object, and it is a proved fact that loss of interest 
in life 1 is the most potent factor in the decay and eventual 
extinction of primitive races. 2 “ Sudden transformations 
usually moan the rapid death and disappearance of the 
people themselves as well as of their culture. Such has 
been the history wherever civilization has done its work 
rapidly. . . . We look at the tribes of Eskimo, extending 
from Greenland through the whole of North America 
westward to the shores of Siberia, and we find that, with 
scarcely an exception, where no outside influence has been 
felt they retain their pristino vigour; while wherever the 
white man has had much to do with them, whether trader 

1 A curious example of the way artificial interests and excitements are 
created is provided by tho Ku Klux Klan in America John Moffat 
Mechlin, in ins The Ku Klux Klan, A Study of the American Mind, sajs 
that the Klan presents an “ almost irresistible " appeal to the man of 
tho small township who " is tyrannized over by tho Puritanical precepts 
of an orthodox Protestantism which places a premium on the mental 
&cr\ ifitv of ‘ simple ’ faith, taboos forms of worldly amusements without 
troubling to find a substitute, ami dooms its devotees to a life spent in 
tho midd of spiritual and moral illusions " Ho describes “ tho dreariness 
of small town life.” and snj-s that t )>e> Baptists “are apparently tho 
reh "ions mainstay of tho Klan” Ono wonders if in 3 ears to come the 
Ao 'Baptists will invent something which will liven up their existences, 
just as' the Ku Klux Klan has brought excitement of a not vciy healthy 
kind to man)* a small town in America— J. P. SI. 

* Cf. Rivers, op eit , rp 8**77 — J * r - M* 
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or Missionary , 1 there they have deteriorated The Mis- 
sionary then may veil he on ins guard in introducing the 
goods of civilization, lest he introduce at the same time 
some phases which are not good for the savage, but so evil 
and destructn e as to leave him not even his own life ” * 
The untouched Ao has many virtues The tree that bears 
snch fruit cannot be wholly evil Let the Sessionary spare 
his axe till he has seen what of the tree is rotten and wliat 
sound Ho will not hew it down then, I think, for he will 
find much good wood Pruning he will do, but it will be 
with a kindly hand Grafting will be possible, and lie will, 
if ho is wise, oven put props under some of the old boughs, 
for, with this help, they will last for many a year and bnng 
forth fruit all the sweeter for the care he has given them 

1 Not infrequently the Missionary blames llio trader for the harm t) at 
occurs But it is to bo remembered that it 13 often the Missionary, with 
his ' civilizing * aims who creates a market for the trader — J I* 31 

One Missionary of my acquaintance (lie was not of the American Baptist 
Mission) actually justified to me the introduction of European clotl e# on 
the ground that it was good for trade ” and it is worth quoting a paasogo 
very pertinent to this subject from tho Poh/nttuin Pceearcfien {Vo! H 
ch xvi) of that well known Missionary, M illiam Ellis Speaking of the 
Missionaries deliberate attempt to introduce European dress in tho 
Pacific ho says But this is not tho only advantage resulting therefrom 
It has opened a new channel for commercial enterprise, and has actually 
created a market for British Manufacture, tho consumption of winch 
among tl © Islands of tho Pacific that linvo received the Gospel, is already 
considerable. Mr Stewart estimates tlat the trado of four American 
Merchants in tho Sandwich Islands amounts to ono hundred thousand 
dollars n year Tlus 13 a consideration which ought not to bo dis 
regarded by those who take on interest in tho alteration of Society winch 
is now attending Missionary efforts in various parts of tho A\ orld . Shoes 
and liata are not much less in demand than cottons or woollens, an! 
theBo also roust, for tho present, and probably for many years to come, 
bo supnhed from England or America” further on ono reads with a 
melancholy irony tho following senlcnco * — 

‘It may perhaps be supposed, by those who are unacquainted with 
tho circumstances that tho wives of tho Missionaries havo not acted 
judiciously in introducing anti cherishing a desire for dress * 

Tlio reverend gentleman was thinking here of tho moral and not tie 
physical effects of dress but Dr Itivcra’ httays on the Depopulation of 
pltlanunn alono 13 enough to show liow peculiarly injudicious tho action 
of tl o wives of tl o Missionaries was, and how very far tl ey were from 
being acquainted themselves with tho circumstances incumbent on their 
action An 1 yet In spite of tho bitter object lesson in tho South Seas* 
the wives of otf cr Missionaries a century later nro elsewhere stiff di* 
tributing presents of unbecoming garments to totally unfitted rcci| lents. 
Just so ono Deiramra 1 remember to liav© rend of, gave, likewise with 
tl 0 best intention n shirt to Jleraklea. — J 11 H 
*® m **h, op at p 178 quoting from Mollis in Tit American Journal 
of Tltoforj, XIX 20, 271 — J 1 M 
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VILLAGE NAMES 

The following list gives (he names of Ao villages as they 
were ejielfc up to the survey of 1924, the names according 
to Ao pronunciation, and the traditional derivations where 
they aro known. I have used the corrected spelling 
throughout, but the old spelling will still be the more 
familiar to many. 

Conventional 

spelling Ao name Traditional derivation 

Akboia Akhoid, •* VJlage of walnuts (at ho)," from th° 

many trees growing them when tbo 
_ village was founded 

Aliba Abba “ Quick " Mokongtsu sent out two 

bodies of colonists on the same day, 
ono towards the site of Abba and one 
towards the sito of MubODgchokflt 
Tbe former party travelled so quickly 
that they were able to reach their 
objective and clear the Jungle on it 
the day they left Jfokongtsd, while 
the second party were detaj cd 

Aonokpo NSkpOylmcMn "The old (earn) village (r/im) of tbe 

Nokpo," a race apparently akin to 
Konyaks whom the immigrant Aos 
found in possession of certain sites 1 

Asangma Asangma “The village of osonj trees,” from tbe 

number on the site 

Charai Cham! Called after the Chami clan 

Changchang Changchang 

Changki Changki 

Chantongia Chantbngia “The village of chanlov/j cane,’ from 

the amount of this cane found on the 
site 

Chobm-en. Chongllyimsfn “ The new (icn) Chongb village (yim) ” 

Chuchu Chuchu kimbang “Lower Chuehu " 1 he villago is a 

colony from Susa (Chticha limlsngj 
Th« ntLeaa ti denced icon cAxcArt, a 
species of thin bamboo with which 
the site of the parent village was 
eorrrrd when the founders came 

Chuntia Cl iingtls “ Co quicklj ” Abba sent out a colony 

to ttie Bite and told them to go with 
all apeed 

* See p 0 hipra— J. P. 31. 

4*5 
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Conventional 

spelling 

Dibuia 

Japm 

Kakrtgtnen 
Burn Ranching 

Ratal 

Khan 

Kliensa 

Kmoungr 

Lakhuni 

Liramon 

1/jngchang 

Longmisa 


I*mg»am(»ng 
I ungkhung 


Ao name 
Dibuia 

Chapvu 


KfihngtnPn 

Hongtsung loluho 

Rabza 

Rhari 

KhCns 1 
Krnungr 

Lakhuni 
LlrfimPn 
Lfingchang 
Lfingmls 1 


LCngph 1 

Lfings* 

N&nehici 

Lflngkhun™ 


Traditional derivation 

‘Tho village of dibit bam bool ’ DP i 
is the Vongscn word lor tho thin 
bamboo which the Chongli call ch url n 
1 lice (efta) going dry (ptw) ” llio 
founders brought so much boiled nee 
Kith them to cat on the Kay tint 
some of it was left over and went dry 
Therefore tho village has had arrtf to 
food ei or smee 

1 illage of sword bean (iRhtvj) " The 
plant was particularly plentiful on 
the site 

Great Kongtsung ” 

The Colony, » c from Kurotnng 
Ashes, ’ because it was founded w here 
a bugo tree had been burnt 

Ifouso {/*) groaning (itunyr)" A 
pestilence attacked tho village soon 
after it was founded, and tho groaning 
of the sick was to lo heard in o\cr> 
house 

'Tho village of plantains (hdAu). ' 
becauso many were found on tho site 

' The village of hru trees, ’ bccouso 
many were found on tho site 

'Tho ailtago of buried (chono) rocks 
(fony) ” 

Platform (m) of fcmym • bamboo” 
buck a platform waa built at the 
original \ illage, w hieh stood when tho 
bema wllago of LumiUami is now 
Tho true name of tho present site 
of Longmisa Is Tsuroannmdcn 
( Foreigners' settlement ") Ixmg 
ago a body of foreigners, said to have 
been bom of gourd seeds, but coming 
from no one knew whence, wandered 
about looking for a site with good 
sod on which to settle Their method 
waa to test the soil by digging « 
trench and Tilling in the earth, an I 
their Ideal was a j lace where the earth 
Wt over would bo enough to fli 
onotbereiuallj big trench The best 
thev found was on tie present aite 
of I/mgmua. where enough was left 
over to half (ill another trench *«» 
they settled there, but left long Wore 
the Ao* arrived from the original 
Longmisa 

Pock (long) teeth from tf « 

jag„e»l rocks on the site 
Pock [temj) j Inform (w), ’ from a Tat 
rock 
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Conventional 

apcllmg. 

Mcrangkong 

Ao name 
31?rangkon- 

Sfobongcholut 

SlQbbngchokQt 

ilokokehung 

JIukon D Ufl 

Molungimchcn 

Slulun/jin ehfn 

Slolungimscn 

Miilunglnu-in. 

.Mongchcn 

MQngchffn 

Mongtncthang 

Mangtnflhjn" 


Mongsenidi 

.Mangsfnjtmtt 

Stukuli 

MftkOlt 

Nankam 

I ungkam 

Salulamang 

SalQlaroung 

Pataell a 

b-itsikpl 

Fangrachu 

SingratsO 

Ao Shitn 

FQtsQ 

Chuelm \ imlan~ 

Ciigma 

tv-m. 

Cper 

fVr 


Traditional dc*i ration 

“ Hill (lony) of Imtrv (ntrniay)'* 
Tficy onto stoutly rrj ufsed Korn at 
raiders fron Tanhai 

“Wind (mitosj) inept (cAoffi/j ” The 
atory goes that a gale of wind onr« 
earned the thatch of n I ungkam 
" moning " to Jiabonpchokot 

“Way forcers ” The founders from 
Ungma had to force their way jiaat 
the f’angtams on their flank. 

* Old(rAen) eilb:e(yim)of the Mo! w?,“ 
a race which the migrating A<« drove 
before tliem 1 

“Tlo new (*rn) village (yun) of the 
Mnlun^ ” 

“ Itrstin; place ” The romantic eouj le. 
Itivrn and ChinasAngbs, rested here 
on their wan brings 1 

“The place where the corpwi (n i»j) 
was leant up (mflAnay) ” Amen; the 
original founders from Sfljuil was o 
man who brought the itiff, imoke 
dried corpse of his wife with him that 
he misht fmallj lay it out on a | !*»- 
form at his new hone Here he 
I 'ant it upn-bt against a bank whiV> 
he rested, and here the new Tillage 
was founded 

* Hi? Monjsen village ” The Tillage i* 
now Chon i;li, Lut the Monjrwti fra* 
occupied the site 

“Twisting,” refrrnng to the j«tth which 
runs round the spur on which it 
•tands 

The name of an Ao | hratry, which ean 
mean “ sprung from a itone ” 

“The resting place (msr-7) of Saint*/* 
a roythual woman who w»* |um~l 
Into itone with I er brer at thll 
adlige * 

“ Steal (mi) nwllng f(»efpo)*' from the 
iriell of toasted pork wh» h pervad-d 
the Tillage on a certain day pot fop- 
after it* original foundation. The 

f rr«ent Tillage is new 
■ut dosrn (1*6) on a mot fris-jri) ’ 
(>n the wav from Sf Q bon -chokut ore 
ofthefoun iersputdewn the «.vnficlil 
pig ap ! fowl on the mots of a tree 

“ I’pjwr Chuchu/ tl e parent atfsije of 
burr Cliu'hn 

* Tlie Irs Is nd («*y f *f * tiger 
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tVaromung 

'Yaehang 
^ imcbehlumung 
longimsen 
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Ao name 
\\ amtikan 

11 ardmung 


\achang 


Ylmchinkimung 


lingyimsfn 


Traditional derivation 
“ Going to the Hide,” because the \ illige 
is not on one of the mam ranges 
‘ Crow a (i taro) resting place (mtinyl ’ 
M hen the site n os still jungle a hunter 
found here the croirs gathered oxer 
the corpso of a wild boar ho had 
wounded and tracked 
Called after \achangl a, a great man of 
the original village The present 
village is a recent foundation on the 
old Hite 

Old (cAtrt) village (ym) house site 
(firoi/nj)’ The present village is a 
second foundation on on abandoned 
site 

J»0w long village' The long son 
people of Konyak stock, whom the 
Aos drove before them along the 
Langbangkong 
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A BUlLIOG H \m\ OF TILE J,AO \ HILLS, WITH SOME 
ADJACENT DISTRICTS 

B> J II HUTTON 

It is not claimed that the following list is absolutely 
complete, but it is bclicicd that as far as the Naga Hills 
themselves are concerned the omissions aro compaiatnelj 
few Works dealing with Manipur, the Luduu and the 
North Cachar Hills have been included since it is very 
difficult to separate the literature which deal-, with them 
from that winch bears onlj on the Naga Hills, for a Naga 
or a Kuki population is common to all Works, however, 
which deal with districts other than the Naga Hills have 
been included as they occurred during the compilation of 
tho Naga HiUs list, and it is not suggested at all that the 
list is exhaustn c for these distnets 
Tho pubbeations included in this list are such as either 
treat directly of the Naga Hills, etc , or record data based 
on first hand know ledge Thus Miss Godden's articles in 
the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute have been 
included as treating directly of the Naga Hills, though tho 
information given is none of it first hand On tho other 
hand, such a work as M’Cosh’s Topography of Assam is 
included, because, though containing very little about the 
Nagas, what there is is of comparatively early date and 
represents the information available from official sources* 
at the time that it was written General works which 
contain references merely to the Naga Hills incidental to 
some other theme and without first hand loiowledgo, e g 
Hobson-Jdbson, which contains a note s v “ Naga,” The 
Golden Bough, or Periy’s Megahthic Culture of Indonesia, 
have been omitted At the same time, I havo included 
4 2 9 
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Reclus’ Nouidle Geographic Umversclle, as lus account of 
Nagas is from a source which I have not been able to 
identify and which has peihaps not itself been included in 
my list I ought perhaps, to have included on similar 
grounds Sir James Frazers Toicmism and Exogamy , II 
(p 326) 1910 and roll, lore m the Old Testament, III 
(p 409, n 3), 1919 as the passage referred to in each of these 
contains an item of relative information elsewhere un 
published 

Professor Wm C Smith of Los Angeles, to whom I am 
indebted for the inclusion of a number of references to 
missionary publications otherwise uni nown to me tells me 
that the Reports of the Assam Mission Conferences in 
particular that of 1912 and hkcwise tho Reports of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society (Boston), also 
contain a certain amount of scattered material 

I have also found references to the following nine pub 
lications, which have not been included in the mam list 
for want of the year of publication or other more exact 
data — 

Abbott Capt A K Notts on the Auja Hills and the Narratne of 
a Mxlxt trj Expedition into the Kac) J a Xaga Country d mng 1881 
Bastian A Die \ oil er der Osthcl cn Asien 
Beresford Capt G Notes on the N F Frontier of Assam 
Breton P 1 On the Poison of the Nagas Trans Med and PI ys 
Soc IV 235-11 Calcutta 

Grierson SrG Iv C I E jCadu and its Relatives Jot m Pcyal 
A siat c <Soc 

Jenkins Major A Sketch of oi r Relations v.ith tl e At gai l Nagas 
Rundall Major P 31 The S Yin Chins Ro t<il Qcog Soc sJoum 

Wood LI I N Journey into tie Naga Hills 1844 Trans 
Bombay Qeog Soc XIII 

Newman A K Who are tie Maoris t Wlutcorabe and Tombs 
Melbourne and London 

Except the fifth and la^t three, they must have been 
'published before 1900 

An asterisk * and a dagger f mark publications having 
illustrations or maps respectn ely relative to the Naga Hills 
It is likely that some of those unmar] ed are also so lllus 
trated as I have had no access to a considerable number of 
tho authorities quoted J AS B — Journal of the Astatic 
Society of Bengal J R A S ~ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
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J.H A I — Journal of the Royal Anthropological 


A 1 * PloIem\ wtp\rns yewypai farf (VII n IS) 

\ ansittart, il A Description of Asnm by Mohammad 
Ceztm Translated from the Tcr-nan [NB — 'Kunac ’ 
— — ,s « misreading of )£j — Nanga,” i c Nagn, 
title No S3, tnfra ] Amahcl Researches, II xi 
Rawlins, John On the Manners Religion, and Law s of the 
Cttcis, or Mountaineers of Tipra Asiatic!. Researches, 
II xit 

Doueheseicho, M Account of the Religion, Manners, Laws 
and Customs of the Cucis, or the Inhabitants of the Tipra 
Mountains [in French], translated from the English of 
James Ronnell, 1” R S , Chief Engineer of Bengal Leipsic 
McRae, John Account of the KooLics or Lunctas Asiatic 
Researches, VII \i 

Hamilton, Francis An Account of Assam with some Notices 
concerning the Neighbouring Territories Annals of 
Oriental Literature, I 

Wilford, Lt Col F On the Ancient Geography of India 
Arm/ici Researches XIV 

Femhcrton, Lt 1 he hagns Appendix 13 in Milsons 
Documents of the Burmese War Calcutta 
Fisher, Lt T Memoir of the Countries on and near the E 
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Jfoga and other foreign words are printed m italics Words of Chongh 
anil Mongsen dialects aro succeeded by C or M respectively Naga words 
are indexed under their English equivalents, except m a few coses, in 
which the latter aro v cry lengthy 


Aiurimov, tribo mentioned bv 
Pliny, suggested connection with 
Konyaka, 308 n 1 
Abor, tribe, lioir dressing 28 n 4 , 
tattoo marks for recognition after 
death, 31 n 4; belie! as to sex of 
sun, 200 n 3, name of Milky Way, 
302 n 2, custom as to fining in 
advance, 104 n 3, term used 
generally for lull tribes, 303 n 1 
Abortion, 260, prohibited, 207 
Achak, 0 and Jl, bark from which 
fisli poison is made, 142 
Acham, M, rice pounding table, 64 
Acham naru manga, 31, early after- 
noon, 403 

Acham naru shir, M, midday, 403 
Achamr, Mongsen clan, 20 
Achang, JI, diegor, 115 
Acharungmang, woman in tale of 
Alapachnr, 22 
Achtm, C, Ao needle, 02 
AcAiitt, O, gardens, 120 
ArAifnla yUa, C. month before 
harvest, 401 
Ar-ho, M, panji, 201 
Achung, M, a shield, 65 
Achu-cn, C, third age group, 179 
Administration, 404-0 
Adoption, 100-02, rules as to in 
hentance, 191 , ceremony of, 
101, of slave, 211, of village 
morung or hhel, 101, 192, 283 
Adze, 00 

Africa, Vi cat, guns fired to drive otl 
spirits, 241 n 1 
After birth, disposal of, 205 
Agar tree, in tale, 327 , particulars 
regarding, 327 n 1 
Age group, system described, 177- 
0 girls in brides, duties on 
wedding day, 273, 274, boys of 
bride’s, entertained, 273 


Agriculture, 107 et seq ; for cere 
monies connected with, 6ee Cere 
monies 

Ahom, invasion of Assam, 4 n 2, 
Jlaja'a dealings mth Acs, II, 207, 
attack on Moibong, 07 n 3, 
Dixon classifies, with Aos, 69 n 1 , 
story of origin from gourd, 26 n 1 
AicAi, Sema name for cAucAw 
bamboo, 71 n. 1 
Aicln Sngarm, village, 71 n 1 
Ainu, belief regarding bear and 
its den, 137 n 2 
Avja, Jl, cotton carding bow, 91 
Aiycntnngbo, mythical hero causes 
thunder and lightning, 303 
Aiyir, Jlongsen clan, 20, some 
times reckoned of middle phratry, 
23, rights as to ivory armlets, 
50 

Al, C, pig, 133 

Aka, tribe, belief as to sex of sun 
and moon, 299 n 3, eclipses 
300 n 1 , earthquakes, 303 n. 1 
Akamba, tribe, worship Ficus for 
fertility, 81 n 2 

Akhalang, C, stretch of thumb and 
middle finger, 39S 
AkhaDgla, wise woman of Waro 
mung, 23 

Akhatm, C, stretch of thumb and 
Bret finger, 308 

Akhatsu ana, C, round both thumbs 
and first fingers, 390 
Akhoia, village, 425, nmgsusii 
cloth used in, 35, owns common 
land, 188, fraud of medicine 
man detected 246, divorce 
customs, 276, in song, 329 
Akhu, M, carrying basket, 124 
Akhu, 0 and 31, species of Pick*. 
100 

Akhu, JI, term of address, 175 


AO NAOA3 
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Analcfiamt, II, lentils, 123 
Annki, Konyak village, 10 
Anam, M, length of outstretched 
arms, 303 

Anapenbuba anlhung, C, second 
cockcrow, 402 

An athu, C, just before sunset, 403 
Ancestors, aid invoked in reaping 
coremonv, 123, offerings to, in 
Tvja killam ceremony. 238, ro 
ferrcd to in Feasts of Merit, 258, 
2C8, 374, npolia dead never 
mentioned nmonfr, 268 , name of, 
given to descendant, 26S, cero 
mony to induco — to grant area, 
283 

Anchung manga, C, early after* 
noon, 403 

Anchung C, midday, 403 
Andamanese, beliefs as to path 
of tho dead, 227, rainbow, 301 


Anetn, M, weaver’s aword, 02 
Anembong, dcflncil, 75 n 2, sco 
Gonna 

Anen, C, bar of loom 02 
Antplhang, C, first glimmer of 
light, 403 

Antplhang yakta, C, dark timo 
before dairn, 402 

Anetpen anlhung, C, second cock 
crow, 402 

Amttong, C, heddlc, 02 
Ang, C, thread, 91 
Ang, Konyak elan, 13, food tabus 
of, observed by women of Bang 
hchar clan, 145 

\ng, Konyak priest, 22, 41 n 3, 
concession to son of, as to 
warrior a insignia 41 
Angn malu, M, fish dance, 159 
Angami tribe hair dressing. 23 
n 4, uso of liombill feathers, 
45 n 1 armlets, 49 bull 
roarers 15C n 1, enemy a 
teeth,” 52 n 3, jews* harp, 158 
effigy of dead. 20G n 1 , special 
word for mother, 174, trado in 
conch shell necklaces, 48, do 
not use flint and steel 10i n z , 
spear with single barb 63 n 1 , 
method of Btupefjing fish, 116 
n 1, use stilts, 155 n 2, first 
reaper, 122 n 3, trap, 140. 
head tree, 280 n 3 . illegitimate 

birtha m jungle, 266 n 1, dream 

Interpretation, 292 n 3. 293 n 3, 
beliefs as to ses of sun anil 
moon, 299 n 3, markings on 
moon, 301 n 2, n 4, rainbow. 
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304 n 2 pointing at, 305 n 1, 
colts, 300 n 1 , health giving 
properties of dog’s flesh, 18 n , 
custom os to stripping naked, 
34 n I, vious on twins, 207 n 1, 
build dummy morungs and panji 
fences, to drive oil evils, 208 n 2 , 
invest wild animals with super 
human attributes, 240 n 1 , fire 
gun3 at funerals, 241 n 1 , 
golden age,” 108 n 1 , tale as 
to descent from two brothers, 311 
n 1 , say war learnt from ants, 
200 n. 1 , bamboo drums, log boor 
vats, 76 n 1 

Angami Christians get on well with 
others, 09 n I 
Angrn, M, lengta, 34 
Angel, fish, rnjtlncal ancestor of 
Alapachar clan, 22 
Angel, C, shrub with medicinal 
berries, HO 

Angi, C and M, birdlime, 141 
Anglung, C, ball of thread 01 
Angnai, C, bar to loom, 92 
Angnentu, C, hood taker’s cloth, 38 
Ango jtoru, C, fish dance, 1 63 
Arnchar, Mongsen clan, 21, tale 
of origin, 25, may not wear 
ivory armlets, 60, old man of, 
sacrifices to stop rain, 132 
Animals, domestic, described, 132- 
C, resuming ownership after loss 
tabued, 133, flesh of those 
struck by lightning tabued, 303, 
on snow ranges believed to be 
white, 30C 

wild, evil influences of, 87, 

90, 112, 240, in Cliongli tales, 
speak Mongson dialect, 129, 
bastard, unnamed babies turn 
into — after death 228, souls 
of, attack men, 240, dentils 
caused by, are apotia, 283 , Anga 
mis invest with superhuman attn 
butes, 240 n 1 

An kha, M, juBt before sunset, 403 
Anklet, insignia of wealth, 65 
AnLumcl , C, method of cooking 
nee, 143 

Annum, cultural link with, fire 
thong, 101 n 1, Bachelor’s Hall, 

73 n 1 

Anok , M dao 59 

Anok, O, word of address for son Of 
woman of speaker’s clan 175 
Anokabang, C husbands of women 
a man calls sister, duties in 
Feasts of Merit, 257, 258, 372 
373, 375, 379, 381 
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Ant, teaches men to take head®, 200 
Ant eater, flesh of scaly, tabued to 
women, 144 

Antipaa of Peru use soot in tattoo 
mg, 33 n 1 

Anl&u changko, C, rice measure, 
half a day s wage, 400 
Ante, M, woman’s skirt, 39 
Ann adolslm, C, sun rising place, 
east, 397 

Anu aluk, 0, sunrise, 403 
Anuchung, C, war shield 65 
Arm loden, C, 6un setting place, 
the west, 397 

Anungtsungba, great spirit of sky, 
225 n 1, 230 n 4 , offerings to, in 
Tiya kulam ceremony, 236, — ' ’s 
doorkeeper, 230 

Anung tsungrem, sky spirits, de 
scribed, 223 
Anu wao, C, sunset, 403 
An.it, M, creeper of which leaves 
make poultice, 150 
Ao, tribe, meaning of name, 1, 
In 3, distinguishing features, 
1 , persons included in term, 2 , 
numbers, 4, area inhabited by, 
4 6, hard pressed by Sernas, 
passed zenith, 4 , relations with 
Assamese, 6, with Ahoms, 11, 

12, with British, 13, annexed, 

13, views of, on annexation, 
12, n 2, of author, 405, formed 
by union of Chongh and Mong 
sen, traditions of migrations, 
8 et esq , raided by Changs, 12 , 
formed by successive waves of 
immigrants, 2G, never united 
under one head, 176, totemism 
strong, 27, character, 66-70, 
Dr Hutton’s views on, 1 n 3, 
69 n 1, ceremonious 185, even 
distribution of wealth, 84, 132, 
133 190 , not great hunters, 136, 
or fishers, 141 , can seldom swim, 
141 , classification by Dixon, 
69 n 1 , brachycephahc, 69 n 1 

Aochampen, C ana 51, lime tree, 126 

A oft, 51, pig, 133 

Aoft Unkha, 51, third Feast of 
5Ient, 393 

Aoftpoft rtsn M, about 5pm, 403 

Aoksa. 51, pork, 185, as present, 
see Aftsu 

Aomclepn i, C, cloth of honour. 35. 
40 

Aon, 51, white oil seed, 125 

Aonglamla, C and 51, dwarf jungle 
ghost, 223, waylays women on 
road to Land of the Doad, 230 


Aonokpo, see Nokpovimchen, 425 
Aor, Ao’s name for tnemselves, 1 
Ao Shitzi, village, 427 
Aosn, C, see Aomelepsd 
Aosu, bamboo dish, 96 
Aotang, clan, 13 , dog flesh tabued, 
145, old village site, 297, man 
first obtains rice, 3 13 n 1 
Aoleremchang , C, from midnight to 
cockcrow, 403 

Aowa UchaL, 51, child’s bow, 164 
Aowah , 51, see Aozu 
AoioabcJiaft, 51, bamboo missile, 6i 
Aowamelcpsu, 51, cloth of honour, 
worn by women, 36 
Aoxvaphu, 51, bamboo dish, 96 
Aoivasu, see Aowamelepsti 
Aozu, C, creeper whence dye is 
obtained, 93 

A pal, C and 51, pig, present to 
head taker, 186 
A pang, 5L spindle, 91 
Apohuk, 3f, house purification cere- 
mony, 256 

Apcr mvh, 51, medicinal weed, 296 
Apha, 51, winnowing fan, 124 
Aphachang, C and 51, ceremony u 
man wounds lumself, 231 
Apht, C and 51, belt of loom, 92 
Aphu, C and 51, sacrificial sticks, 
112, 113 114, 115, 123, 124 
Aphung, 51, roof tree, 89 
Aphusang, ceremony, 113, 114, 1-3 
Apo leggan, Kayan “golden age, 
108 n 1 ,, 

Apofia, death by accident, or wu<i 
animals, defined, 83 n 1, 283 
procedure in case of, 284-9, in 
jungle, 284 , purification cere 
monies, 254, 284 6, corpse dis 
posed by Mongsen priest, 184, 
185, fall from house, 198, name 
of one dying — never given to 
descendant, 268, or recited among 
ancestors, 268, 283, property 
abandoned, 283, 285, 286, re 
Iaxation of rules in certain cases 
283, 286, death in war nearly 
as shameful as, 286 , foretold in 
dreams, 287, 293, ceremony 
avert, 287 

Appearance of Aos 27 et seq 
Apron aa insignia, 54 
Apu Lagan, Karen topsy turvy 
age, 108 n 1 

Aqueduct, construction, tabu re- 
garding, 128, ambu'bing a break 
in, 202 

Agutlana agtillochn 327 n 1 
Aroientaur, C, medicine man, 244 
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Aren, C and M, “ Virtue,” 111 n 1 , 
equivalent to raana, 257 n I, 
of other villages summoned, 120, 
129, inherent in rich men, 112, 
288, of the Dead, 121, 257, 
inherent in mithan skulls, 2o7 
n 2, in name, 269, in crop near 
field house, 277 , acquired by 
Feast of Merit, 237, 380, 381, by 
ceremonv from ancestor, 28S, 
rice — prajed for, 288, 387, 
frightened by earthquake, 299 
Aren lung, C and 51, prosperity 
stone, 81, 289, 290, in other 
tribes, 81 n 3 

A ret rnetsu, 51, deer of ill omen, 
296 

Anchttngr, Q, “ morung men ’ 
age group, 179 

Aruang naru, C, boar tush oma 
nient, 47 

Armlets, ivory, 43 , customs as to 
wearing, 49-51, 115, as ill luck 
bearers, 104 

grooved metal, 43, 52 

spiked metal, 43, 51 

Aro, seed, thrown on head of 
sacrificial bull 373 
Arr, C and 51, fish poison, 14 1 
Arrcharr, M, ambush 203 
Arrian, quoted regarding daos, 
62 n 1 

Arrmiram Ihurong, C and 51, cane 
hat, 44 

AmmtU, C, ambush, 203 
Arrolotung, C, leader of advance 
guard, 202 

Arrows, C4, children’s, 154 
Aru islanders eat dog to enhance 
courage, 18 n 

Arum, cure for maggots in wound, 
1G0 

Atachaytr, M girls’ game, 150 
Aeakxca, C, the cold season, 400 
Atamntmunff, M, Ttungremmung 
ceremony, 220 

Asampaclmr, Jlongs-n clan 21 
A earn pen anLhung, C and M, third 
cockcrow. 402 
A /angina , village, 425 
Ash i species of bamboo, 297 
Ask tbit, C form of friendship 109, 
duties of, seo Friends, formal 
Athtltukthtr, C, girls' game, ICO 

Aelo. C, panji 201 
Aspidistra. 149 

Assam, Baja, 42. in Charopi 
clianglanglia tale 325-7 , in 
atam atuk prayer, 374 
— — Rifles, 405 


Assamese, connection with Aos, 
4 n 2, 5, Ao tale of origin of, 
311, use cotton Beading mill, 
91 n 1 

Asfikong range, 4, villages on, 
protected by Ungma, 17G, Mong- 
sen spoken in, 332 
Asung, 51, ginger 125 
Abut Isanqltba M, offerings to the 
dead 288 

Atuyim, C and 51, village of the 
dead, 228 

AtaL atam, prayer m hull sacrifice, 
258, 374, 370 
Atam, floor support, 89 
Atambang, C, adze and chisel, 90 
A tap, C and 51, hearth, 85 
Atombu, C and 3f, form of friend 
ship, 199 

Atombu, C and M, form of friend 
ship, 193 

Atongla, C and 51, female friends, 
200 

AUakyxm, 51, the cold season, 400 
Ateu, 51, mithan, 132 
AUuchang lungphang, “ mi than’ a 
tracks coverer,” bull or cow 
sacrificed, 392 

Ahutamanlakmung, M, ceremony, 
393 

Atmlam tool'll, 51, ceremony, 393 
Atsungchangr, Mongscn clan 20 
Atrutamung, 51 genno. 387, 393 
Ateutiu, 51, mithan sacrifice, 387 
Atu, kliel of Yachem lauded m 
song, 329 

Atu tmtfuk, C and M, rising of 
morning star, 402 
Atu rn» tsuk, 5l, Venus when mom 
ing star, 302 

Atu mi tsOk, C Venus when mom 
ing star, 302 

Aunts, paternal of " sacrificor,” 
duties in bull sacrifice, 372 
Avenues, described, 71, 72, found 
elsewhere, 72 n 1 

Availing, C and 51, magm stone, 
289 

Avaolsung kulain, pool sacrifice, 
129 

Axe local make 9S, used in Feast 
of ilerit sacriflccs 258, 2CI, 262, 
375, 3SC, 391 , disposal of, in 
case of divorce, 2 77 
Aya, 51, hoe, 120 
Ayaktu, O, sort of lengta, 31 
Ayaknl, 5f head taker s cfotb, 38 
Ayang, 51, thread. 91 
Ayaterameliang, 51. from midnight 
to cockcrow, 403 
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A yektivngbo, potter’s smoothing 
stick, 95 

Ayen, C, rafter, 89 

Aytl, M, girl’s first garment, 40 

Ayi, M, dog, 134 

Am, M, thatch, 89 

Ayimak, U, attack by day 203 

Ayxmkamshi, M, ceremony, 2o4 

AytncJiangla, M, anklet, 65 

Aymlhambang M, brass armlet, 51 

Amntnichang, M, iron spear, G4 

Aym tnukhung, M, ltind of pipe, 

Aytpsen, M, about 10 pm , 403 
Ayilipoyim, M, Dogs fimshmg vil 
lags, 231 

Azt, 0, thatch, 89 
A-xalangba, C, tattooera inatru 
ment, 32 

Azw, C od seed, in dyeing, 94 , in 
cooking, 125 
Aru, C, aog, 134 
Azu, M, rice beer, 140 
AzOkamr, clan, 13, dog ancestor, 
10, 17 , dog flesh tabu abandoned, 
17 n 2 

Azxmglehtm, 0, lentils, 125 
AzungUiungx, C, dwarf lentds 1-5 
Azunglangba, M, see Aztalangba 
Aaupongr, clan, 13, lauded in 
song, 329 

A2uawA.cn, C, Dogs finishing village, 
231 

Azu lechenlak, M, saka madhu, 
147 

Azutibalung, sacred boulder, 218 

Bachelors’ House, see Morung 
Bachelors’ road to Land of the 
Dead obstructed, 228 
Bag, worn by boys instead of 
lengta, 34 

Baldric, insignia of warrior, ai , 
described, 63 

Balfour, Mr H , regarding carv 
ings of buffalo heads, 78 n 1, 
phallic emblems, 129 n 1, fire 
thong, 295 n 1 

Bamboo, uses of spear, bow, 
arrows 64, “ panji,’ 201, hoe, 
120, needle, 134, flute, 157, 
water pots 84, flooring, 84, 85, 
wall pieces, 89, ceiling beams, 
89, dish 90, 97, 131, drum 
(by K ha sis), 70 n 1, pipe, 151, 
as spear or knife in sacrifices, 
87, 113, 114, 120 204, 252, 372, 
374, 384, 3S7, 389, to cut um 
bilical cord, 204 , stuck in thatch 
to keep off evil spirits, 205, cut 


at dark of the moon, 87 , owner 
ship of, 189, settlement of dis 
pute3 regarding, 197, use in 
oath taking, 198, wounds caused 
bj , apt to suppurate, 201 n 1 
Bamboo leaves, pigment prepared 
from, 94 , use in apotia averting 
ceremony, 287 , 

pickle, division of, m case oi 

divorce, 277 

seeds said to breed fishes. 

—"shoots, collected in bull sacri 

fice, 385, as medicine, 149 

twigs used in " ovil sweep 

ing ” broom, 250 , . 

Bamboo rat, flesh tabued to all 
women, and to Mongsen men 

Ba Pedi, wife of raider must be 
chaste, 207 n 2 . 

Bard&loi, Mr G C.M; * * 1 
markings on moon, 3Ui n , 

the Milky Way, 302 n 2 

Bark, fibre for bags 34 , 

05, astringent to stop bleeding, 
149 

m dyeing, 94, fish po»*>n 

from, 142 cn 

Barking deer, as scavengers, 85, 
tooth put in drum, 158 
Basl et reaping, 123 , measuring, 
124, 399, 400, carrying, 154, 
hung on corpse platform, -ou. 
disposal of, in case of divorce, 
277, made in oath taking, 
opened as aid to delivery. 208. 
carried in marriage procession, 
274 , hung on neck of eacnficml 
mithan, 259, 379, offered after 
bull sacrifice, 370 oo 100 

Basket work men s 'work, 99, I0O. 

reason skill ui vanes, 3-8 
Bat, flesh tabued, 144 
Bathing, ceremonial, 25-, « 

Tsungremmung. 220, at Warn 
leptang, 254, priest, after 
Wn-7,122,- sacrifice and wife 
after bull sacrifice, 258, -Cl, 37 , 
37f, 387 . sacnficer and tOmnaKT 
after third Feast of Merit, 3«5, 
• sacnficer” and medicine man 
after apotia death, 287 , parent 
after childs birth, 2t>0, sec also 

Ba Tbonga, wife of raider must be 
chaste, 207 n 2 ,o 

Beads, conch shell, cornelian, . 
“ deo room ’ 49 , always worn 
by women, 58. rules on inherit 
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once, IDO, woman fake* all m 
cftso of duorcc, 27C, found m 
prehistoric rnn ca w South India. 
48 n 2 

Beam, weighing, described, 307 
Bear, skin as cap, 11, ■ — g Jrnir 
circlets, 4 1, 45, penis bono l»aa 
magical qualities, 100, flesh 
tabued to women, 144, may not 
bo taken into somo \dtagcs, 
408 n 1 , Amu belief ns to -'-’s 
den, 137 n 2 

BccUunnaR, Suu elan., 132 w 2 
Bed, making of, 85, brought Wlh 
bride, 272 , disposal m coso of 
divorce, 277, nunptear wood 
tabued to Pongcn phmtry, 318 
Bee, soul reappears ns, 220 n 3 
Beef, eaten by Ao», 142, tabi«e<l 
to Mongsontaungr. CO, SI , to nil 
« omen, 144; to Sanghchar ebm. 
145, lo "sncnficcr ’ and house 
hold at periods, 370, 3S7 
Beetle, birth mark caused bj, 203 
Beliefs, miscellaneous, 2S9, regard 
mg animals, 290 

Bell, warriors insignia, C4, worn 
hy women, 07 

Bellows, described, OS, dtstnbu 
tion of, 08 n 1 

Belt, cano solo garment of some 
Aonyaka, 11, dno — first gjtr 
inent of a boy , 31 . description Cu 
00, new — required nl il/oo'sd 
dance. CO, 115. 117 
Bengal, association of fish with 
marriage. 271 n I 
Urnun, belief in, ns to Bath of the 
Head, 22 7 n 1 

Besuu tribe, stamping tubes, »G 
ij 1, bilief ft* to cchjwcs. 300 
n 1 , Bath of the Dead, 227 n 1 
Betel nut, chewing. 152 
Bhutia, looms, 91 n 2 
Bits an (Phlhl J me*), first couple 
With inverted noses, 30 9 » 1 
Bird, offered nt drum in Jfanjlo 
turvnrj lolok eerrmonv, -54. 
lleaxcn — 1 ringer of a««ifun'7,2‘‘ J 
Birdlime, 141 

Bird* ns hungers of news in t«i° 
of I ungkam. 23 . *pe«k, Sfongsen 
in <tu ngli folk laics. 12->. rnnnng 

of 141 

Birth, 2G2 C, fathers presence 
necessary. 2CI, delivery. ?i>4 , 
dKjvnal of after birth and uin 
IdAat eon!. een>m<miat luf ‘f 
rutting 2f5. birth may net take 
jjace in mother * taiher a home. 


2CC; subsequent eeremomes, 205 j 
illegitimate, among Angamw, 26b 
n J 

Birth mark duo to beetle, 2C3 
Bismcr, see Beam 
Blscl , colour assoc u ted with offer- 
ingn to min, 110 n l, — dog, 
sacrificed before jhuni clearing, 
110, to appeaso soul of will 
nnunal 240 

Blacksmith, Molungr rcputdl, 10; 
Konmlt not Ao crafe. It, B 
Kanyaks ikiUal. lot , — 

among A os. Hindus, 97. 9$ 
Blood, of sacrificed bull fought 
for and drunk by boys, 258 375, 
of cock poured on armtuny run! 
rupees 2J0. of mitlmn, ruro for 
cracked »I m, 297, to gush from 
sacnficwl victim's mouth n bad 
omen 382. 33f. of chicken 
drunk in fishing dispute, 197 
Hoar, lushes as ornaments: on 
hat*, 44, in lobe of car, 47, 
necklets, 48, sacrificed in I’ngmo 
pool ceremony, 129, at bull 
sacrifice, 2C1, 384. 386, irt 
mitlmn torn five, 388, 389, 390, 
391, all — * rostrated nl two 
month*. 134, wrestled with in 
Knr Nicobar, 259 n 3 
Boar, wild, hunting of 136, 137 
Body, injury to punishment for, 193 
Boots as food, 143 n 1 
Borneo, cidtuml links wilh : looms, 

91 n 2 bellows, 93 n J, pot 
making in, P3 n 1, fire thong, 101 
n 1, lirst reopvr, 122 n 2. ears 
distended, 308 n J.rlay rhewing, 
152 n 1, exposure of dead, 2SO 
n 1, divination by eggs, 29 in 3. 
armlets. 49 n. 2 bachelors* 
quarter* 73 n 1 ; rice mortar, 
bl n. I, eolfon seeding mill, 

91 n ! , earthquake* 298 n 5 
Bow, Cl, see also Crossbow, chilis 
154, for cotton carding, 91 
Bovs, dress. 31, 35, ear | irreing 
45 46, ear ornaments. 47, 48, 
rot mug TTitimng, t?>. is, 1 m, 
I7tf, 1 92, I mining in me rung. 
179, lfcO, not rrsjs tuildo tdi 
slier entering morn nr 192; age 
group, 177 . of l ole s eg" group 
entertained, 273, sranni later 
tluin girl*. 267: 1st! er initkan 
f r tirture, 379. f g! t f w and 
(iriak M»l of hull, 253 373; 
awn**** to cure «<- k — , 235 , son 
also JTorung. Boys of 
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Bracelets worn by women, 58, 
manufacture of, 99 
Brahmakund, pool, 304 n 1 
Brahmaputra, 10, crossed by 
Nokrangr, 9, myth as to goose 
poisoning — , 297, world ends 1 
at mouth of, 303, Chang belief 
as to, 304 n 1 , nco said to have J 
been brought from, 313 n 1 

sand poetical image for great 

number, 382 

Brass discs as currency, 102 
Breasts, not exposed till a mother, 

40 

Bride, entry into new house, 271, 
272, 274 , see also Marriage, 
270 et Boq 

Bride price, 271, 273 
Bridegroom, see Marriage 
Brodie, Captain, visits Ao land, 12 , 
correspondence with Captain 
Hannay regarding Abor Nagas, 
308 n 1 

Brother, as heir, 189, of sacn 
ficer," tethers Bacrificial bull, 
385, kills mitlian, removes collar, 

elder, of “ Bacnficer ” kills bull 

in Feast of Merit, 258, 375 
Brother m law, entitled to respect 
and obedience, 175 
Brothers, descent, from two, 14 
n 1 , Assamese and Nagas, 310, 
311 

Buffalo, head carved on drums, 
76 n 1, 77, 78, position of — 
and mithan among tribes dis 
cussed, 78 n 1 , horns a sign of 
fertility, 205 n 1 

wild, hide used for shields, 05 

Bugs, Thndo plan for expelling, 
253 n 1 

Bulbul, first shows water to Tsuwar 
clan, ID, 129, bnnger of luck 
stone, 289 

Bull, sacrificed at k imkOlamshi 
ceremony, 254 , as “ nutlian’s 
tracks covercr ” in mitlian sacri 
fice, 383, 392 , in third Feast of 
Ment, 394 

Bull sacrifice, in Feast of Merit 
senes, Chongli, 257, 258, 370 
et seq , Mongsen, 261, 384-7 
Bull frog, flesh tabued, 144 
Bull roarer, 163, said to bring 
sickness, 150, not m other tribes, 
150 n 1 

Burmese, drive Assamese into Ao 
land, 4 n 2; cultural link, 
bellows, 98, belief as to mark 


ing3 on moon, 301 n 4 , uso 
cotton seeding mill, 91 n. *• 
python regarded as nat m. 23 ‘ 
n 2 , belief as to periodic destruc 
tion of world, 413 n 2 

Burn, islanders eat dog to enliance 
courage, 18 n 

Butterfly, soul after death appears 
as, 226, leaf — result of mar 
nages of butterflies and leaves, 
297 

Calf, ceremonies connected with 
birth of, 133, sacnficed in 
Angami, Z-isii, a substitute for a 
man, 262 n 2 

Cone, thorns used in tattooing. 
32. berries tabued after, 
leggings of, 55, used m house 
budding, 89, in evil 8W *®P' n | 
broom, 256, placed on corpse 
platform, 220. 281, four -s 
required at mitlian sacrifice. 389 

-leaf tied to senh raM* 

basket in bull sacrifice. 37U 
subsequent disposal, 376, u«k» 
m apotia averting ceremony," 

shoot, typical of prosperity, 

75, 274, 372, 382, 394 
Cannibals, in folk tale, 308, 310. 
association with tiger men. ami 
Amazons, 310 n 1; mem.one.1 
by Plmy ns Abawnon, 308 « * 

’ Canoe, a head required otimiugura 
tion of Melanesian, -08 » V 
drum derived from, 70 n . 
70 n 3, 80 n 2, 208 n 1 
f Carp, bile of, os medicine, 14« 

Carrymg band, offered to tsung . 

Carrying basket, see Basket 
* Cumng, methods, 96 , on morunS 
t posts, 74, 00, 298, house posts. 
„ t>6, 394, 305 , , . ^ 

Cash, division of, m case of duoree. 
n 276, all thrown away n« er 

s apotia death 285 

i Cat, tame unpopular. 135 

,f wild* droppings make hous 

site unlucky. 87. DO. callmg at 
it night predicts death, - 90 , 

0 Caterpillar, cl.rpnalu oi, -od *’ 

CallSlTorigla oi. 313. not 

1 rJ&ZZ'Z-'XL oi. 103, y c 

tng ol. 133. P 

a case ol divorce, -70j a' 1 J* 

k, if one of household die ap°t 

k’ 285 
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Celebes, belief regarding souls of 
the dead, 230 n. 5. 321 n 1 
Celts, cure for sores, connected 
with lightning, Ao theories, 305, 
316; Angami and Tlwdo beliefs. 
33G n 1 

Cemeterj, described, £79, removal 
would cause many deaths, 279, 
280; geo also Corpse platforms 
Cephalic index, of Aos, 28, 69 n 1 
Ceremonial cleanliness, necessary 
in connection with cultivation, 
110-12, of man who begins 
aqueduct, 128, of omen takers, 
295, of " sacrificor ’ in nuthan 
sacrifice, 377, 395 , of madliu for 
ceremonies, 252, of meat defined, 
235 n 1 

Ceremonies, carriage of sacrificial 
meats at, 178, tally of, per 
formed, placed on corpse plat 
form, 231 , for village ceremonies 
priest necessary, 243, 244 . of 
field and home, man bis own 
priest, 243 

• agricultural and fertility, 107, 

109, 111 , Phuchung, 112, Metsu 
wahik, 113, Aphusang, 113, 
sowing, 114; Moatfv, 115-19, 
Talenpusong, 119, Chamecha, 
120, reaping, 122, 123, Yimku 
lamsln, 254, Mnngkoturongtoto! , 
254; Liehobaayi, 221,222, moh 
ing of aqueduct, 128; smearing 
of skulls, 205, see also Feasts of 
Merit 

hunting, when herd of pigs 

ringed, 138, regarding heads of 
game, 101 

• private, miscellaneous to 

remove childlessness, 23 G, 237, 
to avert consequences of bad 
dreams, 237; to purify house, 
250 

public. 252 6; to purity 

village, 253, to prevont landslips, 

221, 222 , • drum sprinkling, 

208, to propitiate tiungrem, 219, 
220, for fine weather, 132, 222, 
to stop epidemic, 253 

to cure sickness causo cere 

momal uncleanness, 110 377, 
378, 395 , described, 232-240 , of 
infants, 235, 269 , to propitiate 
Tiya, 236, 237. 233, the Dead, 
239 , for sores, 250 
. ■ — connected with war blame 
laying, 203, 204 ; hanging heads 
on head tree, 204 , annual, to 
head, 205 
G G AO 


Ceremonies, see also Rain, Birth, 
Death, Marriage 

Cojlon, bohefs regarding moon. 
301 n 4 

Chabih, form of dao, used in carv 
ing, DG, as currency, 102, 
cultural link with Khaais, 103 
n 2, brought by bride to new 
home, 272 , breaking of, sign of 
final divorce, 275, given as 
rewards in Feast of Merit, 378, 
379, 380, Cbompichnnglangba’s 
road paved with, 325, 32G 

wooden, offered to tsungrem, 

235 , in Tiv a kulam ceremony, 
238, 237 

Chaco Indians, credit sun with 
power of impregnation, 25 n 2 
Cliairel, pot making village in Mam 
pur, 94 n 3 

Chakraa tribe, tug of war, 117 n 1 , 
bum their dead, 19 n 3, classified 
with Aos, by Dixon, 69 n. 2, 
fire guns at funerals, 241 n 1, 
use of tops 155 n 1 
ChakmuUn, M nee dump, 393 
Chaktammtluk, M, standard measur 
mg basket, 400 

Chanbanij lata, M, month of new 
rice, 401 

Chalmugra fruit, os rat poison, 151 
Chamchu, C, fluto, 157 
Chamecha, C, agricultural ceremony, 
120 

Chamecha y*, C, month in winch 
festival is observed, 401 
Chamen, M, bride price, 273 
Chami, phratry, sprung from Lung 
terok, C, junior phrotrj of 
Chongli, 13, special connection 
with water, 19, 129, 130, rights 
as to euvangsii cloth, 37 , pattern 
of skirt, 30, ornaments, 42, as 
to wearing khxru, 40, khambang, 
49, women may not wear 
yongmtn, 5G, one of phrotry 
in every Mrnden, 183 
Chami, village, 423 
Chamichang, clan, 13 
Cliamir, clan, 13, ancestor of 
Yale nr belonged to, 20 
Chamxtsar, M, section of Mrnden, 184 
Cliamitsur, clan, alias Tsftwar, 13 , 
connection with water, 19. 129 
Chamlang mtchap, C, ceremony, 

381 

Champal, C, threshing floor, 121 
Champen temiyanqla, orange, 126 
Champichanglangba, lus hietorj , 
322-8 
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Ckamt) iing nor»,M, 

Chang, tribe, called Mirxir by Aoa, 

I , chiefs, rule Longla 2, and 
Noksan. 333, raid Mongsen Cl 
vimti, 12, and Yacliam, 66 n i . 
tattooing o! girls, 31 n 4, tra< je 
in hats, 44, m leggings, 55, in 
salt, 103, armlets, 49, axe 
shaped dao, 60 n 1 , buffaloes, 

05, crossbow, 64, curing hides, 

97 Java used in trade with, 

102, trap 140, diet of leather, L 
143, hot fat ordeal, 8 n 1, 
disposal of dead, 135 n - , 
division of head 204 n . 
dance, 159, carry off heads of 
that .Um 22! » * e““ d , 
substitute for head, 229 n 4, t 
dream interpretation, 292 n J, 
omen taking, 294, Uxmbu and 
Lampur, 105 n 1. beliefs aa to ( 
python, 298 n 1 and 2 .attribute 
virtue to rising sun, 301 n l, 
welcome Milky Way tc ■ -tilth, ( 
302 n 2, belief as to Branma 
putra, 304 n 1 , tales of men 
with inverted noses, 309 n I, 

why wild pigs eat crops, 312 n l, 

of Mololft, 313 n 2, a brave — , 
413 n 3 

Changba, M, adze, 96 

Changba, C, adze uwd as elusel, ,96 

Changbang, flight of Chongli from, 

Ckangbong, C, basket for nee, 298 
Changchang, village, 4-5 
Changchang, M, wild mint, 291 
Changchanglung, sac red boulder, 
owns land, 189, 217, oaths 
taken on, 107, 198. story of. 
216 217, sacrifice to, 

desecrated by Christian, 217, 
hia fate, 218 

Changki. language group, formation 
of, position of, discussed, 2, J, 
11. clans enumerated, 28, 27, 
Konyak blood in, 11, 01, 62, 
not divided into phratnes, 20, 
162, claim to be Mongsen, 20, 
27, exogamy among, 26. 162, 
rapid progress of Christianity 
27, 94, rules as to ornaments 
43* 44 , as to wearing lAiru and 
khambang. 57, and ytmgmcn, 56, 
do not use drums, 76, potters, 
11, 94, women maj eat frogs, 
I45n 1, ago group s> stem, 177, 
178, village councillors 178, 
two 1 landed daos, 0 n 1, 01 
dialect, area m which used. 


peculiarities, 332, inclines to 
Mongsen, 333, numerals, 34-, 
vocabulary, 359 61 

a = k m', a f 

weirs, and traps 14- . 

185, give land for help in war, 

188, leopard trouble, 2ol,p0 

session of slaves imlicated on 

corpse platform, 281, dauglite 
villages, 176 w 

Changkikong, range, 14 216 , m 


spoken 332 ,1 parent from 

“SSaSSS: SSS— 
cESSS: M. 

397, of meat or salt, » ® y 

Changlolungchatang, M. on° c, 8 ll,h 

Bonglx, 397 _ 

Changlu, M, beer sieve, 147 
Changtut niclul, M, rice mea 

CtoiJ <mj M. ba.het tor tic. 50* 
gS^^Xmp.f bamboo., 
3 

Chanlontj, cane 425 . ta „ 

Chantongia, village, WOI ? ed ti , n 

drea.mg, 10, TMturt >•*«' " 

35, meaning of name, 71, 
drum kent in morung 7® n . 


ao, racuiuag v. ----- i 

drum kept in morung T vn 
word for maize, 125 n 2. moca 
ing song of, 331 
Chanv, M, water tortoise, 149 
Chaoba, Meitliei title, equivalent 

Cliaochir. clan, 13, tale of origin. 
Clio pha, Ahom title, equnaltut,. 


Plianvu village, 4 , daughter vd 
Ch la P B rof Changki. 176. g«*r. V>*’ 

103 t r. n *. 

Chapvukong, range, 4, J* * n0 

Waromung. 170 , Mongsen ep° KC 
Char, mean mg of termination dw 
cussed, 21 70 Dr 

Character of Aon, 06-<u. 

Hutton’s views on t> J n » . 

Charak, C and M. tree. «P 
stain, 99 
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Charcoal, offered to Kitsung, 218 
Cliarir, clan, 13, tale of founding, 
15, 16 

Charm*, 201 , love charms not used, 
201; for fertility of women not 
used, 263 

Chastity, to be observed b\ 
cultivator, 110, 112, all on first 
night of iJoatau, 115, 116, by 
two young men of each pliratry 
throughout Moatsu, 116, by 
Ampong on night before Talen 
, pusong, 119, by wife while her 
husband is on raid, 207, of 
married couples, on first night 
of Tsungremmung, 220, by all 
on first night of Lieha banning, 
221 , by ** sacrificer,” for sickness, 
233, by “ SacnGcer " the night 
before, 232 , before omen taking, 
295, by “ sacrificer " m mitlian 
sacrifice, 377, necessary to cere 
momal cleanliness, 110, 252 
Chnta 'mung, reaping genna, 122 
Cl echang, C, “ ladder step " 
measurement, 399 
Chekiye, were tiger, 249, 250 
Chenehang, C and M, millet, 125 
Chtnchang narw, C, flower, 126 
Chengko, C, tree, sap used for 
decoration of cloths, 01 
Chenru, M, plant used as tattooor a 
tool, 32 

Cheptakyungba, desecrator of 
CJiangchangJung, lua fate, 218 
Cbettis, expose corpse of tiger, 
140 n 2 

Chi, C, carrying basket, 124 
Chibx, C anu M, mustard, 120 
Cbicbir, clan, 13 

Ch ichuugtamni, third day of Jlloai 
iuJ, 118 

Clucken, released as ‘‘ scapegoat," 
235, 230, plucked alive after 
head taking, 204, in Feasts of 
Merit, 258, 374, 3D5, sarri 
ficed t after man wounds him 
, self, 232, m Sentnngr ceremony, 
231 ; six pieces of, ofiercA tdVvr 
treo struck by lightning, 305, 
flesh tabued to “ sncrificer " and 
household, 370 

C/iili, C and M, girls’ dormitory, 
212 

CMt lending C, third or fourth 
night after full moon, 402 
CVuti fen/nnff, M. fifth night after 
full moon, 402 

Childbirth, deaths in, regarded, as 
a pot la, 233 


Childlessness, ceremony to remove, 
236, offerings made to ttya and 
parents, 203 

Children, eagerly desired, 2C2, so 
useful, 263, chew clav , 152 , not 
weaned till three, 207; feeding 
of, 257, 268, stigma on un 
acknowledged, 2 ltd , souls of, 
d> ing before being named, become 
wild animals, 228, cure for 
weakly, 209, illegitimate, un 
popular, 2C7, disposal of bodies 
of stillborn, and thoso who die 
under three months, 282, rules 
as to, m case of divorce, 276 
Chillies, not worn by men, worn 
by daughters of mithan “ eacn 
fleers, 47, cultivation, 125, 128, 
trade in, 103, Ao'a fondness for, 
142, 144, use in sacrificial offer 
ings, 221, 235, division of, m 
case of divorce, 277 
CUxn, C, front room, 84 
Chin apu, steps to chin, 84 
Chins, sacrifice dogs in illness, 18 n . 
nco mortars, 84 n 1 , chief a spirit 
causes eclipses, 300 n. 1 
China, belief in ten skies, 293 n 3; 
association of fish and marriage, 
271 n I, pointing at rainbow 
forbidden, 305 n 1 , dog Bosh 
eaten, 17 n 2 

Chtnasangba, 1C3, tale of, 319 
Chinese Shan, cycle, 181 n 2 
Chingiz Khan ‘ ingemlred of sun 
beumes,” 2a n 2 

Chinicaluk, 0, ceremony after 
mitlian sacrifice, 381 
Chxaamyx, C, month In which 
harvest begins, 40t 
Chisar, clan, 13 
Chisel. 96. 99 

Chxtangvngdang, C, section of Min 
den. 183 

Chxzu, C, creeper used for collar of 
sacrificial mithan, 378 
ChoLu, M, ” tad,” 54 
Cliolunson, seo Chongliyimsen, 425 
CtvosvgU, i'.ma, \3-2Q , VVavo pV.ru> 
tries, 13. mythical origin, 14-20 
Chongli, dialect, areas in which 
used, 332, predominant, 33, 
(aught by Mission, therefore 
spreading, 331 , spelling, 336 , 
numerals, 342 , vocabulary , 359- 
01 , monosyllabic, 332, 340, tale 
in — and Mongsen, 3G1 
Chongli, khet, in Changki, 26 
Chongli, language group, formation 
and present state, 2, 3 ; emergence 
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from earth, early history, 7, 8, 26 , 
women’s style of hair dressing, 29 , 
customs as to cloth wearing, 35-S , 
rights as to ornaments, 42, as 
to spears, 64 , houses, 88, 89, 
90, pipes, 99, panji, 201, 
cultivation customs, 110, HI, 
113, 114, Moatsu, 116 18, Cha 
media, 120 , reaping ceremonies, 
123, Moya yon dance, 259 
intermarry with Mongsen, 163, 
age group system, 178, genera 
tions, 181, 400, village council 
Bystem, 181 et seq , village 
presents system, 185, adoption 
of morung, 191, tsungremmung, 
219, soul calling, 235, Feasts 
of Merit, 257-60, 370-81, ttnvxg 
molol, 269, marriage customs. 
270-72, corpse platform, 280, 
oHering to dead, 288, tale of 
origin oi Assamese and Negus, 
311, nee measures, 399, 400, 
months, 400 

Chongli Aiyir, clan, 13, transfer 
from Chongli to Mongsen, 16 

Chonghyixnti, 15, 20, 24, 56, Aos 
emerged from ground at, 1, 6, 
310; first village of Chongli, 7; 
Mongsen first join Chongli at — , 
so form Ao tribe, 8, Dr Hutton 
visltB, 6 n 2 

Chonglong, tree roots used in 
dyeing, 94 

Chongnu, M, Svngba'a assistant, 184 

Chota Kanching, traditional origin 
of people of, 9 

Christian, lconoclasro of. On 2, 7, 
217,218; position in clan of — a, 
61, learning to milk, 133, strict 
teetotalers, 146 n 1, 416, 417, 
adopt substitutes for rice beer, 
147, 148, 417, adjustment of 
customs to suit — s, 187, 407, 

408, tattooing prohibited, 30 
n 4; aB leopard man, 248. join 
in slaying a “ haunting leopard,” 
252; disposal of dead, 282, 283, 
offend non believers, 283 n 2 , 
quarrelsome over religion, 407, 
403; boasting of — s punished, 
291 ; form separate village, 408, 

409, 411 ; consequences of apotia 
avoided by becoming — , 234, 
still use Ao remedy for Boros, 
305 

Christianity, spread of, 27, 415, 
serious effects of, 27, 416 , break- 
ing down customs, 94, 08, 144, 
147, 162, 419, 420, 421, im- 


provement in cleanliness, 416, 
in honesty and morals, 415 
Chrysalis of caterpillar worn as 
charm, 291 

Ckuba, the Raja of Assam, 42 
Chttba naru, Pomsettw, 127 
Chubatuli, C and M, peafowl, 297 
Chuchang, M, senior of eamen, 184 
Chnchcnbahon, morung loader s 
gang, 178 

Chuchu, C, species of bamboo, 71, 
425 , same as di&u, M, 426 
Chuchu Y unhang, village, 425, 
burning of, 291, find of buried 
daos, 62 

Chuchu Yimlang, village, 219 239, 
derivation of name, 71, 425, 427, 
skilled tattooist of, 32 , boys 
wear ba» instead of lengtn, 34; 
raid Nakpoyimchen, 201 , feud 
with Mongsenyimti, 241; keeps 
mithan, 105, 38S ; boy councillor, 
1 84 n I 

Chuchupong, C, kind of pipe, 162 
Chtichusibang, M, head taker’s cloth, 
37 

Chut, C and M, stilts, 155 
Chulan, C, shelves over hearth, 85 
Chukomangya, M, baldric, 53 
Chung, C, shield, 65 
Chunga, bamboo water tube, ex 
change of, in fishing disputes, 
197 , used rnstoad of cookuig 
pots after marriage, 199, offering 
to Uungrtm, 233, now — in 
tiyn ceremony, 237, in marriage 
ceremony, 271, end sliced for 
soul to drink from, 281 
Chungbang, C, ceding, 89 
Chungbangsong , C, ceiling beam, 89 
Chungkam tnesu ailangba, C, the 
Milky Way, 302 

Chungkol, C and M, war shield, 65 
Chunglang, 0, bamboo shield, 05 
Chungtia, or Chuntia, village, 425, 
contains only Mongsen clans, 3; 
curious dao. Cl , blacksmith 
settles in, 97 , pipo9 mode m» 
98, 99, special council system, 
185, owns common land, 188; 
still at war with Waromung. 
207 5 mock raid for fertility, 
208 , popular medicine man on 
246, 247, bear’s flesh may not 
be brought into village, 408 
Chnngu, M, “ v oung man's ” shield, 
CO 

Cliuntia, sen Chungtia. 425 
Churang, M, medicinal leaves, 150 
Chuyenr, 31, fourth ago group, 179 
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Civet cat, not eaten 144 
Civilization, bad effects of, 214 n 1 , 
some advantages of, 405 
Clan, heirlooms, 04, 189 , responsible 
for sins of its members, 188 pro 
tects female members, 211, 212 , a 
“nameless " child Jins no — , 266 , 
its chanty to family of one djmg 
npotia, 285 , prudislmess between 
men nnd women of same — , 
163, 264, strictly exogamous 
162, brother clans, 162, clan 
1 coders,” 178, morungs ran on 

— system, 179, — priest rights 
and duties 184 (see also Priest J, 

— present to strangers, 185, — 
funds, 185, 186, 187 

dans, hsta of Cliongli, 13, Hong 
sen, 20, Cliangki, 26, ornaments 
peculiar to certain, 42, several 

— may use same morung 83 

Clansmen, special duties of fellow 

— in Feasts of Merit, 258, 375, 
378, 379, 385, 386, 390, 391, 302. 
393 , accompany bridegroom, 
271 , old man of bride a — 
sacrifices at wedding, 271 old 
man of bridegroom s — takes 
omens at wedding, 272, old — 
duties in death ceremonies, 280 
281, all — receive presents of 
meat at mi than sacrifice 259, 
377, 392 

Clanswomen, of " eacrificer ” and 
his wife, pound rice ceremonially 
in mitlian sacrifice, 259, 378, of 
* sacnficer " dance 259, 260, 
390, 392, 394 among Mong‘>en, 
married — of ** sacrificer get 
preseats, 392, of * sacrificer 
feasted with their husbands, 
before bull sacrifice, 261 , lius 
bands of 1 sacrificer’* ” •— assist 
him m bull sacrifice, 261 , of 
' sacrificer,” pound rice cere 
momally, 201, 385, 399, dance 
at bull sacrifice, 261, 386, of 
husband mav not be present at 
birth of child, 264 hushandb of 
bridegroom’s — fed at marriage, 
271 , old — of bride accompany 
her to her new house, 271, 274, 
girls of bridegroom’s — must 
not sleep with bride 274 
Clark. Dr E \V , Ao Nnga Diction 
ary regarding derivation of 
Aor, In 1, circular tushes, 47, 
of MoatsU, 115 n 1, inter 
marriage of Cliongli and Mongsen, 
163, translation of generation 


names, 1 82 , Moj otmmg’s origin' 
230, 231 , settled at llolungynn 
chen, early years in Ao land, 
411 , spelling differs from author’s. 
336 

Clark, Mrs E W , Ao Naga 
Grammar regarding Mongolian 
appearance of jlongsen, 27 n 3, 
full nccount of Chongh dialect 
334 , ” A Corner of India,” 

411 n 1, on Ao clothing, 421 
regarding desecration of sacred 
atones, 217 

Clarke, Mr L O , regarding tank 
marriage, 129 

Cleanliness 69, 416, soe also 
Ceremonial cleanliness 
Cloth, waist-cloth, 34, body — s, 
men’s, as insignia, varieties de 
scribed, 35-9, women’s, 40, 
— as carrier of ill luck, 104, 
exported to Phoros and Kon 
j aka, 104, thread kept on sale, 
104, 241 , disposal of, in case of 
divorce 277 , hung below corpse 
platform, 281, all slashed in 
case of apotia death, 285, to 
d ream of decorated — means 
crops will be bbghted, 293 , given 
to seller of mitlian, 389 , — old, in 
apotia averting ceremony, 287, 
m ulcer purification ceremony, 
256, for making of — pee 
Weaving 

Clothes, offered to tiya, 237, dis 
posal of, m case of divorce, 276, 
of companions thrown away in 
case of apotia death 2 84, the 
effect of wearing Western — on 
Aos, 4 21, 422, why Assamese 
have bo man} — , 317 

Cock, method of sacrificing, 252, 
sacrificed to drum 79, before 
jhum cutting, 110, to Ungma 
pool, 129 to make and stop ram, 
132, at * drum sprinkling,’ 208, 
to secure good fishing and craps, 
218, to Kliaralung, 218, Shiti 
long-, £!P, as Zuiritofia «tyr, ££l, 
m sickness, 234, in Sentungr cere 
mony, 234, 235, m eoul calling 
235, m t»ja lulatn, 236, 237, in 
mangX oturongtotok , 251, outside 
sacnficer’s house, 261, 2C2, 382, 

387, at wedding, 271, 274, to 

' avert consequences of bail dreams 
287, to obtain arm, 288, to arm 
lung, 290, at conclusion of mithan 
sacrifice, 392, plucked alive to 
cure headache, 239, 240 , in 
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mi than sacrifice, 380, 331 ; hung 
in basket to neck of sacrificial 
mithati, 259, 379, released to 
procure ram, 131, to stop ram, 
132, to secure success in raid, 
203, by Sema to escape conse 
quences of false oath, 236, 
offered in aluna aok an cere 
mony, 384, brought by elder 
party to reconciliation feast, 
175 

Cock crow, time, 402 
Cockscomb, tale regarding, 127 
Collar, of Bacrificial mithan, 259, 
378, 379 

Conch shell beads, 48 
Cooking, customs as to first — 
after marriage, 272 
Cooking pots, source of supply, 
94, purification of, 145, brought 
by bride’s friends, 272 , given as 
wedding presents, 273, carried 
Ui bride's procession, 274, not 
allowed for six days after mar 
Tiage, 199 , division of, in case of 
divorce, 276 

Corpse, causes ceremonial unclean 
ness, 377, 387, 395, disposal of 
— of man dying apotia, 284, 
285, — of man killed in war 
recovered or dummy made, 286, 
dream of carrying a — presages 
good crops, 293, see Corpse 
platform and Death ceremonies 
Corpse platform, described , 278, 
280, conveyance of corpse to, 
270, 280, 281 , made by ex 
councillors, Chough, 184, 2S0, 
by priests, Mongsen, 184, offer 
mgs placed before, after recon 
cdiation ceremony, 17G, women’s 
hats hung on, 41, 281, skulls, 
insignia of warriors and wealth, 
placed before, 205, 229, 2S0, 
304, carrying basket hung on, 
230 , oflenngs to dead at liarvest, 
288 

for infants and still born 

children, 282 v foe apotia, 285 
Corundum, DO 

Cotton, cultivation, 124, seeding, 
90 91 : carding, 91 , trade in, 
103, 101, given os wedding 
present, 273 ; division of, in 
oasts of divorce, 277 
Cotton woo), offered to /rt/rtyrrrh, 
235, nom in ears, 46 
Councillors selection, 177, 178, 
shares of meat. 178, recent* 
pigs from " sacnficer,” 259, 377 ; 


settlers of disputes, 192, 194, 
195, 198, 277, 406, eat sacrificial 
victim, 113, 220, 221 j receive 
present from new priest, 213, 
Changki — - in ram charming, 
131, select jhum area, 109 
Council'; village, 1, formation 
of, 182, Chongli system, 181-4. 
Mongsen, 184-5, khel, 176, 
morung, ISO 

Courage, of Aos, compared with 
that of other tribes, 60-8, 280, 
courage which quailed not at 
hell, 413 n 3 

Cousins paternal, may suckle each 
other's children, 267 
Cow, bone used as basket maker’s 
spike, 100 , killed at Mongsen 
Teast of Merit, 262, as mithan 
track coverer, 38 8, 392; hilled 
at Afoofau, 117, for presents in 
Feasts of Merit, 259, 377, sale 
of, 105, paid to settle disputes, 
193; dreams about, 293, head 
of elileptic — gives the disease, 
296, given to each Uicf, before 
third Feast of Merit, 393 
Cow catching, boya’ game, 154 
Cowries, aa ornaments, on cloths, 
35,38; in “enemy’s teeth," 62, 
on gauntlet, 52 , on aprons, 54 
Crab, flesh tabued to Mongsen, 144 
Creation of the world, 220 
Creeper, dye from root of, 93, fish 
poison from, 141, see also Sword 
bean creeper. 

Cricket, souls of tho dead reappear 
as, 226 , herald of cold weather, 
tale, 302, 303 

Crops, cultivation of rice, 107 et 
seq , of other crops, 124 et set] , 
affected by hermaphrodite pig. 
255 , by earthquakes, 299 n 1 • 
prospects of, foretold in dreams, 
293, aren contained m those 
hear field house, 277 , of man 
djmg apotia abandoned, 2 SO, 
dependent on favour of the 
dead., 28% , Cultivation, 

Jhuming anti Agriculture 
Crossbow, almost obsolete, 59, 
described. Cl, evolution of, 154 
n 3 

Crow, flesh tabued, 141, whj the 
crow Is black, 313 
Cruelty, of Aos, CS. 63 
Cuckoo, herald of hot weather, 
400 , tnlo n gnnling, 401 
Cucumber, 12., , os euro for wound, 
150 
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unmtnc, Mr C R C, Abor 
Milky \\ a\ f 302 n 2 
>p, hung on corpse platform, ~Sl , 
see Cliunga 
urrency, 102, 103 
ufitom, Ao’a \icw on sanctity of. 
6S, misfortunes attributed to 
branch of, 20S n. 2. breaking 
down of, 94, 0$, 144, 147, 162, 
419, 420,421 

biflft, tattoo to recognizo after 
death, 3 1 n 4 , reputed descent 
from Nokrangr, 0, consider the* 
sun male, 299 n 3, as to cause 
of eclipses, 299 n 4, markings 
On moon, 301 n 4 
laily life, 159-09 
)ftl, gi\en to wan! off evil in 
fluencos, 370, stinking • — , 125, 
144 

Janco, costumes, of men careful 
adjustment of, 101 , ear pods 
46, feathers, 47, leggings, 65, 
daos, CO, shields, 05 , of women, 
38, 40 

Dances, described, 158, 159, lm 
portant ui ceremonies, 168 , dance 
of familiars, 247, 248 
Dancing, at Moaf*u, 117, 118, 119, 
by women during Feast of Merit, 
259, 200, 201, 379, 380, 330. 390, 
391,392, 395, to drive away o\d 
spirits, 118, as fertility rite, 118 
n 1, of young men on bull and 
mithan in Feast of Merit, 259 261, 
379, 380 , of men round million, 
379,390, in third Feast of Merit, 
395 

Dancing ground, 80 
Dno, description and use of, 59 
et seq , 06 , two handed noklang, 

0 n 2. 61, 82, 102, as razor, 29, 
dance dao, CO, axe shaped, 60, 
long daos, 60, 61, carried in 
bride’s procession, 271 • find of 
buried, 62, daoa of other tribes, 
62 n 1, mostly imported, 98, 
trade in old, 104 , chabiti, 10 - , 
not to be taken on to threshing 
floor, 121, 122. uso in surgery, 
150, interchanged with ntombu, 
199, shaving of handle kept on 
sale, 104 241, scrapings from, 
as cure if * familiar be killed, 
248, part of marriage price 
271 disposal of, in case of 
divorce, 277, given to medicine 
man in apotia averting cere 
mony, 287 , given to seller of 
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sacrificial mithan, 388, wooden 
— placed m front of corpse 
platform, 281, tale of making 
of, by ancestor of Assamese, 311 
Dao holder, first article a boy 
wears, 34, described, 59, 00, 
making of, 00, m ram charm 
ceremony, 131 , old — offered in 
apotia averting ceremony', 287 
Daughter, may wear father's in 
sigma 38,39,40, cannot inherit, 
189, limitations as to provision 
for, 189, 100, gets share of 
mother s nco, 100 , — of “ eacri 
ficer ” begins the ceremonial rice 
pounding, 385 

Dawn, dark time just before, 402, 
human sacrifices before, 310 n 1 , 
ceremonial washing just before, 
375, ceremonial breaking of 
fast, by “ sacrificer, before, 391 
Day, division of, 402 
Do, Sir R N , tale of sun and 
moon 299 n 3 

Dead, disposal of the, by burn 
ing, 19 n 3, by exposure on 
platforms, among other tribes, 
280 n 1 and 2, by Changs, 
135 n 2, among Aos, see Death 
ceremonies and Corpse plat- 
forms 

worship of, 28S, connected 

with fertility of sod, SI a. 2, 
109 121, 205 n 1, 225 n 2, 254 
n 1 , propitiation of, killed m 
raids, 203 n 1 , waylay slay er on 
journey to World of the Dead, 
220, 279, changed into st one or 
wood 231 , entice souls of the 
living, 232, 2 39, would catch 
chief mourner at fun«*ral, 281, 
water for, 281, 282, offerings 
for, at harvest, 283, reappear 
as hawks, 226, 281 , may pass 
into animal, 2S2 , met In dreams 

292, ceremony to induce great 
— to grant arm, 298 

Land of the, 226 , position 

and roads to, 227, journey to, 
228-230, 278, 281, life in, 231, 
beliefs of other tribes as to, 
227 n 1, 231 n 1, 298 n 4, 
medicine men visit 239, 245 

Path or Road of the 228, 

278, other tribes’ ideas, 227 n 1 

Death, interrupts ceremonies 221, 
287 , foretold in dream, 223, 292, 

293, in war, only shghtly less 
shameful than apotia, 286 , recog 
mtion of, after — by tattoo 
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marks, 31 n 4, omens of, 295 
296 , by violence or accident, see 
Apotia 

Deatli, ceremonies, 277-88, pro 
cedure at death, 278 prepara 
tion for disposal, drying over 
fire, now dying out, food set 
apart for deceased conveyance 
to cemetery, 279, 280, placing 
on corpse platform, 281, dis 
posal of corpses of babies, infants 
and stdJ born, 282, preparation 
for disposal and conveyance to 
cemeterv, 184, of those dying 
apotia in jungle, 284, in village, 
285. m war, 286 

Debts, cancelled by apotia death 
285 

Deer, hunting, 136 

small, meeting which means 

death, 296, see also Barking 
deer 

Defamation, punishment of, 3, 5, 
104 n 1 

Deities 215,216 
Dtla chang, or morung, 73 n 2 
Delivery, see Birth 
Dennehy, Mr H G , collection of 
folk toles 307, 361 
Deolung, Lhota sacred boulder, 
210 n 3 

Deorooni, beads 49 
Deputy Commissioner, duties of, 
404 ct seq 

Dhansiri, vallev, 97 n 3 

species of bamboo, 426 
Dibuia, village, 216, 426 
Dikhu, river, 1, C, 7. 20, 07, 103, 
south eastern boundary of Ao 
land, 4, constant war along, 5, 
crossed by Aos, 8, raids across, 
prohibited, 13, mythical origin 
of, 130, pool in, fished as ram 
charm, 131 

Dimnsa (Hill Kachans) Bachelors’ 
Hall, 73 n 2 

Diseases, introduction of new. 210 
Disguises, in children s games, 
possible survival, 155 
Dishes, making of, DC, dnision of, 
in case of divorce, 277, m 
funeral load, 281 , for baling, m 
fish catching, 131 
Disot, riser, 131, 132 
Disputes settlement of, 03, 192 6, 
l>y oath, 195, 198, under British, 
405, 400 punishments for 
offences, 103, 104, pnnutno 
methods, 104 , fine eaten m 
advance, 104, fishing, land, 107 


Divorce, 275-7, easy and fre 
quont, 212, 275, no ceremony, 

276, rules as to property, 276, 

277, as to children, 276, at 
wife’s request, 275, because of 
incompatibility of tiyas, 224, 275 

Dog ancestor of Azbkamr, clan, 

16 17 , belief in medicinal value 
of flesh and as sacrificial victim 

17 n 2, 150, as scavenger, 83, 
as hearer off of bad luck, 104, 
bone used for basket mol er's 
spike, 100, kept for food, 134, 
ears and tails docked, 134, 
genua for litter, 135 , flesh tabued 
if killed by tiger or leopard, and 
always to some clans, 145, 
sacrificed in blame laying cere 
mony, 203, to appease leopard, 
251, in village purification, 253 
to avert consequences of bn 1 
dreams, 287, annually to Chang 
changlung, 217, black — sacrificed 
before jhum clearing, 110, to 
appease soul of wild animal, 240, 
killed at death of warrior or 
hunter, 278, Bkull hung with 
4 head," 205, as cause of eclipses, 
300 n 1 , dog 8 hair as cloth orna- 
ment, 35, 134 n 1 , as ear oma 
meat, 47, hunting — , naming, 
treatment, burial, 135, war — 
kept by Nokpoyimchon, 23, 
treatment elsewhere, 17 n 2 

Wild flesh tabued 144 

Dogs finishing village, 231 
Domestic life, 70-101 
Door, village, head taken when 
renewed 72, pig’s, 134 
Dove, flesh of spotted, tabued, 144 
Dowry, rules as to inheritance, 190 
Doyang, river, mythical origin of, 
130, poetical symbol 01 inex 
hmistibihty, 382 

Dragon, which swallows sun aud 
moon, 300 n 1 

Dreams, 2D2-4, those of sick man 
important, 237, 238, warning of 
disaster, 256, 2S7, importance 
attached to, 292 , ph j sicol causes 
of certain — , 292, Liclmba 
appears m 220 , sky folk foretell 
future in, 223. medicine man 
visits Uua in, 23C, 238, the Dead, 
239, Dead met m 279 292, 
dreams presaging death, 228, 
292, 293 , evil ©fleets of bad — 
con he averted 287, mterpre 
tation of 2*>2, 293 , among other 
tribes, 292 n 3 
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Dress, of men, 34-39 ; boys 34, 33; 

women, 39-41 ; girls, 40 
Drill, used in pipe-making, 99 
Drugs, use of, 161 
Drum, dancing, described, owned by 
morung, use of and restrictions 
ns to, 158, new heads required at 
Hoatsu, 116 

shed, building, 79: rebuilding. 

208 


stamping, of Konjaks, 73 n 2 

village xylophone, described, 

70, 77; personified, 77, 79, 
eacred character, 79 ; making and 
consecration, 79, 90 ; beating of, 

78, 208; by lampur, 206; at 
eclipses, 300; not at death cero- 
t non t os, 158 , tribes that use, 
76 n 1; associated with morung, 

79, connection suggested with 
canoes, 70 n, 1, 70 n 3, 80 n 2 , 
208 n I, 227 n. 1, connection 
with head hunting, 79, 80, 204, 
208, 254, 255 ; * drum sprink- 
ling ” ceremony, 208; offerings 
made to, at Mangkottirongtotok, 
254 

Ducks, 130 
Dummy sontries, 201 
Dusuns, importance of whorls of 
hair on buffaloes, 105 n 2, 
belief as to Path of the Dead, 
227 n 1; treatment of heads, 
204 n 1; legend about, sun, 
301 n 4; belief as to rainbow, 
304 n 2, 305 n. 1, loom, 91 n 2, 
fire guns to warn spirits of 
approach of mortals, 241 ; stones 
kept with nee, 290 n. 2 , cvposuro 
of women’s breasts, 40 n 2; 
Btones as guardians against evil 
spirits, 201 n 2 

Dyaks, treatment ot heads, 204 n 1, 
2; belief as to sky being nearer 
earth, 301 n. 4; tale that men 
stole nee from rat, 312 n 2, use 
hombill’s feathers, 45 n 2 
Dyeing, 92—4; — re d, old woman a 
work, 93 

Dyes, not used in tattooing, 33 n I 
Diunokoheno, Angami, dancing to 
promoto fertility, 118 n 1 


Eagle, flesh tabued, 1 ( ( 

Eagle wood, see Agar. 

I.'ar. piercing of girls”, 31 ; of bojs”, 
45, 46; ot babies', 2G-3 , import* 
once of. 295, SCO; > oung piercer 
said to get cataract, 2C0 n. 1 
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Ear, distension of, “ long eared ” 
folk, 308 n 1 

ornaments of men, 42, 43, 46, 

47, 48; of children, 47, 48; 
women’s crystals, 67; carriers of 
ill luck, 104, inheritance of, 190; 
disposal of, in case of divorce, 276 
— — rings, Ihan'jihin, important 
insignia, 46 

* rods, Ihtru, 40 

Earth, thought flat, 298 
Earth spin fa, sea Spirits 
Earthquake, A os’ ideas of causes, 
and effect, 20**, 299, of other 
tribes, 298 n 6, 299 n 1 
East, “sun rising p/ace," 397; 

lucky direction, 372, 374, 375, 382 
Easter Island, 308 n 1 
Eaves, overhanging, an insignia of 
wealth, 395 

Eclipse, Aos’ ideas regarding, 299, 
300; thoso of other tribes, 
299 n 4, 300 n 1 

Ecuador, tribes wear enemies’ 
teeth, 62 n 3 

Education, quickness of Aos’, 70; 
effects of, on girls, 213, 214, on 
boys, 307 

Effigy, male, set up in aqueduct 
making, 128, decorated with 
scalps m morung, 205, 206, as 
home for souls of dead, 200 n 1, 
225 n 2, of wild animals, to euro 
eicknoss, 240 ; of enemy beheaded, 
to bewitch him, 241, Chuohu 
Ytmlang case, 242, — of traitor, 
bcheadod in Scotland, 242 n 1 * 

Egg. tabued to women, 144; foiling 
of, a bad omen, 105, 198; placing 
crooked, loses case, 108; as 
means of bewitching, 242, 
rubbed on to euro cracked akin, 
297 ; tied on to irnh ralshtba 
basket. 371, 376, 393, offered: 
m connection with cultivation, 
110, 112. 114, 115, 123; to stop 
rain, 132 ; to skull of game, 191 ; 
in pig hunting, 138; to sacred 
stones on raid, 203; at Ltcfm- 
bamutyj, 221; to arenlumt, 290; 
after self wounding, 232; at 
granary at hull sacrifice, 201, 
202, 387. 392; after child’a 
birth, 2GC, to atlav storm. 303; 
after treo struck by lightning, 
305; in aluno aoL on ceremony, 
384; at mi than sacrifice, 3SS; 
at to -digging of water supply, 

83; broken on first post of house, 

S3, 90 
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Eggshell, omens taken by, 205 n 3 , 
hung on first post, 88, hung up 
after clucks hatched, 136 
Elders, seo Councillors 
Elephant, hunting, 136, flesh tabued 
to women, 144, urine causes 
sores, 290, in to Jo as friend of 
tortoise, 312, vv Into elephant " 

in Burma, 105 n 2 
Embroidery, of lengta tabued to 
women, 34, 00 

“ Enemy s teeth,” described, 62, 53 
Entada scandals, sword bean 
creeper, q 1 

Entrails, omen taken by, seo 
Omens 

Erylhrtnn arboresetns used as bend 
tree, 81 , folklore of, 81 n 2 
Eskimo, belief as to moon markings, 
209 n 3, 301 n 4, deterioration 
from contact with Europeans, 
423 

E\ en number, necessary in * tasters 
of meat and drink," 183 
Evil influences, kept off by girl’s 
waist string, 40 n 1, puriflca 
tion of ullage, 253, of bouse, 
25C, of “ saenlicer," 260, ginger 
as protection from, 261, 201, 
roadhu, dal and ginger to ward off, 
370, madhu, pounded to drive 
off, 372, 375 , fear of, affects siting 
of houses, 86, of wild animals, 
240 

Evils, ascribed generally to 
Uun’jrem, 231 

' Exogamy, 162 et seq ; of pbratnes, 
13, 21, in Cbangki group, 2b, 
Christians inclined to disregard 
rules, 162, 415, punishment for 
breach, 162 n 1, leads to 
embarrassment between sexes, 
162, 163, 264, rules applicable to 
pro marital liaisons, 212 415 
Eyelash, of pig Or cow buried m 
hearth at sale, 105, 241 , dream 
of falling due to — falling out, 
292 

Eyttsong, C, cotton carding bow, 91 

Familiars, connection with medicine 
men, 247 et seer , with warriors, 
247 n 2 

Families, unity of, in litigation, 191 
Fasting, ceremonious, of L eacri 
fleer” and wife, 375, of “ sacn 
fleer,” 391, 392 

Fate, Ao theory described, 223 6 
Father, must acknowledge child, 
228, 265, 26G, duties at birth. 


261, 263, pierces ears and gives 
name, 26G, responsibility as to 
children m case of divorce, 276, 
of house builder, cats egg at 
first post ceremony, 88, of 
* sacrificer,” kills pig in bull 
sacrifice, 371, 372, in eayit 

ceremony, 378, receives 6haro of 
meat from son, 191, of bride 
groom m marriage ceremony, 274 

Father in law, share of meat m 
body brushing ceremony, 383, 
of mithan a tracks coverer, ' 
392, m third Feast of Merit, 391, 
for — - part in marriage, see 
Parents 

Feast of Merit, as means of acquir 
in g right to insignia, 42, 55, 257, 
denoted architecturally, 83, S6, 
257, a fertility rite, 205, 258, 
2o9 , wife’s prominent position 
in, 213, 257, duties of formal 
friends at, seo tliat heading, 
great importance of, object of, 
257, Chough senes, first cere 
mony, 237, 258, 370-76, inter 
media to feasts, 259, 376, 378, 
mithan sacrifice, 259, 260, 378- 
S1 , Mongsen senes, Thupctv, 
“ body brushing " ceremony, 260, 
381, aCuna a of. an ceremony, 260, 

261, 383, 384, bull sacrifice, 261, 
384-7, mithan sacrifice, 261, 

262, 387-93, further feasts, 262. 
third feast, Aoi, khtkha, 393 3, 
fourth feast, tsumatsu, 396 

Feathers, wearing of great Indian 
hornbill, 45, drongo, minivet, 47, 
of sacrificial chicken thrown on 
head of bull, 258, 374 

Fence, village, importance of* 72, 
73, 208 n 2 , annual renewal, 72, 
179, sacrifices outside, 120, 221, 
222, 231, 240, 253, tniien thrown 
outside, 121, oaths taken outside, 
196, basket lmng outside in sale 
of IifaUMp, 223 

Fertility, connection of head hunt 
mg and, 200, 205, 264, 200 n 3, 
225 n 2 , mock raid to promote, 
208, sword bean creeper asso 
ciated with, 116 n 1, 133 n 1 

of sod, connected with the 

dead, 81 n 2, 109, 121, 225 n 2, 


- of women, connected with 


head tree, 81 n 2, proved for, 
SO, 87 , no charms used, 283 
— — rites, see Ceremonies and 


Feasts of Merit 
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Fever, cure for, 140 
■F icu*, as typo of prosperity, 75, 
3S2, 304 , planted near village 
gate, 73, sap for waterproofing, 
07, 100 

elaatica, 141 

Fjcld, burning antung, 111, -pun 
lying aiming. 111 ; purifying after 
tree struct by lightning, 305; a 
field given to stronger \\ ho bangs 
funeral load on corpso platform, 
281; division of — s m case of 
« divorce, 276; — s of apotia, 
cultivated by distant relation. 
286 

Field ltouw, selection of site. 111, 
building of, 111, 112, 121; man 
fceeps in case of divorce, 277, 
egg offered at • at iAchabamunq, 
221, after child’s birth, 206, pig 
sacrificed at, after mithan snen 
flee, 200, 381; offerings to dead 
mndo at, 288; aluna nok an 
ceremony at, 200, 261, 383 
Fiji, method of message carrying. 
178 n 1; Path of the Dead, 

227 n I ; drum anti ennoe con 
nection, 70 n 1, 227, n. 1 . beliefs 
ns to . ghosts of unmarried, 

228 n. 5, tree on Tatli of the Dead, 

229 n. 1 ; uso of name, 270 n 3, 

sox of sun and moon, 299 n. 3, 
plantain tree used to represent 
victim of bewitching, 279 n 1, 
credit sun with powor of impregna* 
tion, 25 n. J; “golden age,” 
108 n 1 ; keeping of wlinlo teeth 
and luck stones in baskets, 
290 n 1 ; jest against Christians, 
415 n 1 „ 

Tine, usually a pig. 182; inflicted 
by morung and \dtage council, 
disposal of. 18), 182; warning 
notice of, for cutting bamboos, 
180, eaten in advance, 194; 
for • defamation, 3, 6, 194 n 1, 
theft, 104; levied by wife’s 
relatives, 275 

Fire, making. 100-102; legend 
regarding • — and water, 100, 
not used m making drum. 9fi; 
in morung extinguished at 
AfoatsQ. 11*»: new, lit bj fire- 
thong or quart* and iron in all 
ceremonies, 102, 252 (see tfioso 
bending**); bonfire to glorify 
bull sncnficcr, 370 
Pin brand, waved over '* mailbu,” 
in lifswnj propit tut ion, 238 
Tiro thong, described, 101; used 


to light now fir© for . first firing 
of jfiums, 102, at Lichabn at/», 
221, at Tiya ceremony, 237, for 
Leptoh ao cercmonj, 287, in bull 
sacrifice, 370, light “socnfiecr's " 
pipe and torch, 375; firo for 
fumigation of “sacriflcer" after 
apotia averting ceremony, 287,* 
of companions of man dying 
apotia, 284, 285, first firo after 
marriage, 109, 271, 274; relight- 
ing firo by info if husband on 
raid, 207 

Firewood, cutting of, jn betrothal 
ceremony, 27 1 , brought by girls 
of bride’s age group at wedding, 
273; collection of, in Feasts of 
Merit, 258, 201, 370. 385, 386, 
389,394, tree struck by lightning 
not used for, 305 

First fruits, ceremonies, 122, 123; 
year commences from eating. 
400. concluding ceremonies of 
mithan and bull sacrifices per- 
formed after, 337, 393; corpora 
com eyed to cemetery after, 279 

Fish, ns food, 143, applied ns cure 
for sore tongue, 150, thrown on 
sacrificial bull, 258, 374, 380; 
suitor s present to parents, 270, 
271, 273, associated with mar- 
riage, 271 n 1; method of 
mcosunng, 399 

-dried, trad© in, 103, 104; 

offered to tiya, 237, eaten by 
* sacrifices ’ as ceremonial break 
of fast, 391 , given to pounders 
of ceremonial rue. 366, 394, 
division of, in caso of divorce, 277 

— paste, 14 4 

Fishing, 141, 142, rights, 142; 
settlement of — disputes, 197; 

— by poison, 50, 1 1C n 1, 141 ; ns 
a ram charm, 131; by bride 
groom, 273; in Mong**cn Feast 
of Merit, 3S4, 393; in tale, by 
dung of sun, 297, bv damming 
up a stream, ns mm charm, 131 ; 
by weirs ood traps, 142 

Fitch, Ralph, rr girding lia ir fashions 
on Ganges, SS n. 4; regarding 
long cored jieople, 308 n. 1 

Five, number associated with 
females, 252 , in girl a cor Orna- 
ment, 47; ■ — lots in offering nt 
•Aphusang cercmonj, 114; offer- 
ing waved — times over female 
jmtient, 233. 231; — bunches of 
feathers plucked for female 
patient, 234, — sticks Hi aaeri 
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ficial fence, — offerings for 
female to taungrem 23o, ■ — 
cbabili offered in tiya kul am 23 Q, 

— days’ genna after sow litters, 
134, — offerings to htaung 238, 
woman survives deaths of — 
familiars 247, corpse of woman 
kept — dava 279, — washings 

— model lioes for woman m 
ulcer charm ceremony, 256, by 
‘ sacnficer a ’ wife, 375, — 
bamboo knives to se\ er umbilical 
cord, 264, 265 , — with reference 
to after birth of girl, 265, — 
day's genna after birth of girl, 
266, in sacrifice for girl spittle 
smeared — times on pig, 2C!>, — • 
davs after death of woman, 
nothing killed 282, — in other 
tribes 233 n 1, 279 n 3 

Flies settle on the dead on road 
to cither world, 278 
" Flint and steel ” box, 101 water 
proof cover, 97 , «ee Quartz 
Flood Chang, story of 31 n 4 
Honda Path of the Dead found w, 
227 n 1 

Flowers worn in ears 126, grown 
in gardens, 126, 127 
Flute, 367 

Flvmg squirrel, flesh tabued, 144 
Folk songs, 328-31, character of, 
328, festival songs, 329, love 
Bong, 330, mocking songs, 330, 
331 

Folk tales, 307 28, fast being for 
gotten not liked by missionaries 
307 Travellers’ tales uncom 
roon, 307, instances the men 
with noses upside down, 308, 
ancestry of tale, 308 n 1, possible 
origin, 309 n 1 , the cannibal 
village, 310 Histoncal and 
traditional tales of origin of 
Naga tribes 310,311, of origins 
of clans, Shiluti, 7. 16, 11 ozukamr, 
6 n 2, 14, Tsitir, 14, 15, Chanr, 
15, Mozu, 16, JIuhr, 36, Sbomi 
sensenzyar, 16, Azflkamr, 16, 17, 
Tsuwar, Chaochir, 39 Yatenr 20 
Alapaehar 22,I.ungcliar,23,Ochi 
char, 24 25, Aiuchar, 25, How 
Koio village got its name 314, 
village of Salulamung 316, 317 
Animal tales lVhy wild pig eat 
the crops, 312, Why rats eat rice, 

312, The origin of the catfish, 

313, l\hy the crow is black. 
312, How the leopard cat ate 
fowls, 361-3, The cuckoo, 400, 


401 , The sun and the cock, 
314, The cricket, 303 Loro 
tales of Climasnngba and Itiven, 
If) 3, 319, of Ai lachukla, 321, 
The girl who had a tree for her 
lover, 317. Miscellaneous re 
garding rights to ornaments, 
42, 43, 56, Changki drum, 76, 
fire and fire making, 100, 101 
flying rice, 108, cockscomb and 
cotton, 127, of first finding 
water and origin of rivers, 19, 
129, 230 , how men learnt head 
hunting 200, creation of world, 
220 , why fringe is cut off baby s 
shroud 282 Magic and ndien 
turo Nokpohbn, 318, Chanipi 
clianglangba 322-8 Of sacred 
boulders Changclianglung and 
Kibulung 216, 217 , Mangchilung, 
218, Hahapdung 218, 219, 
Shitilung, 219 

Food, 142 8, articles of, 143, 144, 
tabued, 144, 145, see aI«o Fowl 
tabus, thirst producer, 144, 
drinks, 14G, 147, of Christian Aos, 
147, 148, Ganja, liS, placed 
before corpse platform at recon 
ciliation ceremony, 176, set 
aside for dead, 279, m funeral 
load, 281 

Food tabus, not applicable to very 
old people and children, 145, 
becoming laser, 144, animals not 
eaten by Aos, 144, by Mongsen 
144, by women 144, 263, tabus 
of girls after being tattooed, 
32, 33, head taker after annual 
skull sacrifice, 205, patient may 
not eat sacrificial fowl, 234 , 
“ sacnficer ” and household may 
not eat flesh of bull or mithan 
258, 375, 381 , food tabus of 
“ sacnficer ” and household after 
bull sacrifice, 376 

Formosa, Bachelors Hall, 73 n 2, 
women with distended ears in 
308 n 1 

Fowl all — s killed if one of house, 
hold die apotia 2S5 , fle a h tabued 
to women 144, division of in 
case of divorce, 276, method of 
sacrificing, 252 Sacrificed in 
connection with ngncultural cere 
monies 110, 111 112, 114 , 119, 
120, 122, 124 , at granary, in bull 
sacrifice, 261, 262 387,392 when 
water supply redug, S3, on 
selection of house site 87 , to 
remove ill luck from purchased 
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ornaments, 104, on birth of 
calf, 133, at field house, on 
child’s birth, 2CG , outside house, 
to aid delivery, 26b, to remove 
influence of spirits, 196, to 
propitiate 6oul of wild animal, 
310, m viflago purification, 253, 
to avert a pot in, 284, if houso 
struck by lightning, 305 , annually 
to "head,’ 20 j , plucked alive 
and sacrificed m sickness, 234, 
23G, at skull smearing 387, at 
end of third Feast of Merit, 395, 
beheaded as enemy m Mangko 
turorujtotoL, 254, killed And 
thrown away at o death, 278, 
entrails examined for omens, 
sco Omens 

Frazer, Sir James, definition of 
totemism, 27, on moons influ 
ence on insects, 87 n 2 , on tug of 
war, 117 u f, regarding firing a! 
g-uns to drive an ay spirits 
241 n 1 

Friend, mode of address among 
Changki, 270 , get shares of meat 
of ‘ mi t ban’s tracks coverer,” 
392 

formal, atomlu, tomba, do 

scribed, 199, duties at marriage 
00. 199, 271, 272 273, 274, at 
Feast of Merit, 199. 257, 258. 259, 
SCO, 261, 371, 37 3 0, 3S0, 385, 
389-92 , on taking head, 109 

Friendships, 199-200, otowbil, con 
ditions, ceremony, 193, 199, 

ashtbu or iAtiobn 199 alotnbu, 

1 99 , nnu.n olltntmu, 200 , women 
friends 200 

I rog flesh tabued to Mongsen, 
144, ns cause of eclipses, 300 n 1 

Fuller technical school, 93 

Chile duo to Uungrtm, ceremony to 
allay, 303 

Game, head of, given to fither, 
ceremony. I'll 

Games. 153-7, at VMfnl. HO. 
hors' — , 153 0, girls’ — , 150. 
157 

Gama, licmp, os substitute for nee 
beer, 148 

Gardens 12C, of morungs, 137 

Garlic, 12G 

taros. Tlie — ns regarding, 
migration of Am 9 n 2. p'ov 
nword Ixwn game 1*5 a 2, 
sword, 103 n 2. brad tree 26G, 
belief as to markings on moon, 
301 n 4, cat dogs 17 n 2, 


carving on nolpante post, 74 n 1 ; 
distend the ear, 308 n 1 , bum 
their dead, 19 n 3, address, 
father of So and so,” 270 n 7 , 
demon guards Path of the Deni!, 
227 n 1 , belief as to sky, similar 
to Aos 298 n 4 

Gate village its glorv departed, 72 
Gauntlets, as insignia of warrior, 
41, 52 

Generation, system described, 181, 
182, 400 

Genna, Sabbath, of village, amunff, 
defined, 82 n 3, 111 n 3. 252. 
in connection with agriculture, 
113, 114, 110, 119, 121, 122. 
after Ungma pool ceremony, 
129, after kflhng leopard or tiger, 
140, at Ttungrtmmung, 220, at 
Ltchabamung, 221 , after appear 
ance of si y folk, 223, after 
oecurrenca of mtrarle, 255, it 
slow Ions appear in village, if 
wind damages a house, 290, on 
receipt of present of meat from 
’sacrificer” in neighbouring 
village, 387, 393, after earth 
quake 299, Christians and , 
407, 417 

of individuals or households, 

antmbong, C, Itmttttg, M, 75 n 2, 
88 n 2, in connection with agn- 
culture, 112 113, of old man at 
roorung rebuilding 75, of house 
builder, 83, of medicine roan and 
patient after t ign ceremony , 238 , 
of eacriGcer ' after ceremony tu 
remove effects of gossip, 240 of 
owner after birth of calf, 133, 
pigs, 134, puppioa, 135, after 
sacrifice to arenlung, 290, after 
birth of child, 2GG, after death, 
221, 279, after apotin averting 
ceremony, 289, after mitlian 
1 lood bath for cracked akin, 297, 
of priest, after ceremonial rice 
drying, 377, reaping, 122. bod\ 
brushing ceremony , 383 , of 

“ sacrificer " in Feasts of Merit, 
371. 377. 383, 394. 387, 393, 395 

Grrmanv. pointing at rainbow for- 
bi klcn. 305 n 1 

Gliost, of dead not known, 292, 
jungle — , Beeing of, falnf, 223, 
in Jvow Guinea, 239 n 1 

Gibbon, ancestor of Shomisen 
senzyar clan, 1C; flesh tabued, 
144, sacrificed to stay epidemic, 
253, slow lorn — ■'» spirit, 
(Tiiado), 29G n 1 
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Gimson, Jfr C . information regard 
ing Jlarani, 10 IU 2 

Ginger culm at ion of, 125, trade 
m, 103, a great protection against 
e\ ll influences 281, 2Jl, 370, 372, 
offered to spirits, 113, 1(4, 110, 
235, 237, linng round neck of 
newborn calf 133, offered m 
house site selection, 87, eaten 
b) medicine man, 230, eaten 
by were tiger during possession, 
250, offered in alurui aok an 
ceremony, 383. tied to 6acnficial 
bamboo, in body brushing sacn 
fice, 382, laid at foot of Y post 
in bull sacrifice, 385, in omen 
taking, 2-14, 224, 295 , as cure 
for sprain, 100 

Girls dress, 40, ear piercing 31, 
55, ear ornaments, 47 , tattooing, 

30 et seq , first public appearance 
as women, 383, not responsible 
till tattooed, 192, weaned earlier 
than bojs, 2G7, in morung ro 
budding ceremony, 75, 70, ago- 
groups, 177, in Lungkara make 
upompntl for bo)a, 143, effeetsof 
education on, 213, 214, 415, tliteo 
attend bride for three nights, 272 , 
— of bride’s ngs group in marriage 
ceremonies, 273, bow and cock 
sacrificed if infant — ill, 235 

Goat, keeping of, 133, go to 
husband in case of divorce, 270, 
hair as cloth ornament, 37, 
wigs of — hair, 44 ; caromAment 
of — hair, 48 , — hair on “ tails,” 
53, on iJao hafts, 59, on spear 
shafts, 03, G4 , flesh tabued to 
women, 1 44, to all if killed by 
tiger, 145 

Go between, fnmpiir, 105; prisoner 
of wnr as, 20C, 207 

God, difficult) of translating into 
do, 3C7 

Golden nge, 108 

Condi, burn their dead. 19 n 3, 
tattoo to xeeognwo after death, 

31 n 4 

Goose, mrCh of its fetching sun’s 
dung. 297 

Gossip, causes illness, 231 , euro of, 
23J, 240, cliarm against, 291 

Gourd*, trade m, 104. cultivation 
of 125, a« substitute for “head," 
229 n 4, 281; bottle — , 12G. 
— spoon, 25C 

Government (see Administration), 
exjiedition qualification for war 
» tor’s insignia, 41 n 2. 45, 54 


Granary, described, 81 ; disposal 
of, in cose of divorce, 277, cut 
open after apotia death, 2''i, 
ar railing kept in, 290, e 

at, 2C0, 261. 2G2. 387, 392 
Grandfather, sometimes pierces 
bob) ’a cars, 266, kills \ ictnns 
m fen 1113 moloK ceremonj, 269 
Grandmother, may suckle grand 
child, 2G8 

Grape juico, used in Holy Sacra 
moot by American Baptist 31 « 
Bion, 147. 410, 417 
Grasshopper, in legend, 100 
Greece, eclipses in ancient, 300, 
n 1, uncased shuttle, 91 n 2 
Grierson, Sir George, on language of 
Bangtams, 19 n 3, on clons,ifica 
tion of Ao language, 332 
Guachola, claim »un origin, 25 n 2 
Gunrnyo, Indians, consider moon 
male, 209 n 2 
Gum, trndo m. 103 
Gunshot, scares bouI of animal shot, 
240, 241, similar belief* else 
whore, 241 11 1 


II, substituted for 8, 333 n 2 
Haddon, Dr , on 3Iorungs, 73 n 2 
Hahapdung, eocrcd boulder, 218, 
210 

Had, origin of, 233. 304 
Hair, of Aon, colour and description, 
28, curl) — disliked bv >.«£»». 
303 n 1 , loses gloss if owner 
talked about, 239, trimming* 
taken care of, 241, of liftbs 
hidden with umbilical cord. 267, 
one — taken from each in house 
hold in apotia alerting ceio> 
mon\ , 287 , first ceremonial hair 
cutting, 2C5, ma) not bo cut 
for period after apotia, 2&0, 
eut nftcr first raid (rhoms). H® 
n 1, 263 n 1; lock cut anil 
affixed to effigy ami buried u 
corps© cannot bo brought home, 
206 n 1 

dressing, of Ao*. 25, S9j bf 

Koii)nks and Nokraner, 10. of 
women of Chough khol. Changki, 
26, of other tribes, 28 n 4 M 

human, on dunce “ tails, 

53 , of woman in car ornament, 
58 

mltlian. importance of position 

of curl*, 105, 338 

Hanging, tuumhracnt for incen 
durum, 191 
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Tangsayemcliung, \etcran of hot 
fat ordeal, 8 n I 

Iftnnay, Captain, correspondence 
regarding Abor Ngae, 308 n 1 , 
regarding Konrak dao, a*o, 
f 0 n. 2 

largest, ceremonies ami operation, 
122—1 } Jevy for fund* after, 185, 
skulls smeared at, 258, 2 j‘J, 37U. 
381, 387, corpxo taken to ceme 
tery after, 279, offerings to dead 
at, 238, “ snenfieer’a ” thin* 

women feasted at, 201, 3S3 
/fata Ao, description and wearers, 
44, Shan, worn by Ao women, 
41; distribution of, 41 n 1, 
hung On corpus platform, 41, 281 
ITawftt, dead sent Lack, 228 n 3 
Hawk, flesh tabued, 144. effect •» 
of outing, 140, human soul 
enters, after death, 220, 281 
Head (references to skulls of 
enemies are also included in tins 
heading) • “ head " takeohlo only 
if teeth cut, 52 n 3, as awl to 
fertility, 109. 200, 2 05 n l. 
required after renewing Milage 
door, 72, after rebuilding rnorung. 
70, after making drum, 80, 208, 
placed on drum, 79, 20 f, 208, 
omamentod with sword bean 
creeper, 110 n I j of alomli m«v 
not bo taken, 199. division of. 
201, feeding of. 109,201, treat 
ment of, 20 », 205, by Honyaks, 
225 n. 2; loss of. a disgrace. 
280; painted with new rice 
(lour, 205, 229, 304 , left at corpse 
platform. 205, 229. 304, sub 
stitutes displayed, 2Sl 
Head of game, given to father, 
ceremony, 191 

Headache, rauso of, and cure, 149, 
239, 240 

Head hunting, the spire of lire, 
consequences of ft* prohibition, 
210, 209, prohibited, 30, 37, 
210,400; qualification for wear 
mg warriors insignia. 37, 41, 42, 

> tcanous, 4 1 , success prayed for. 

80, learnt from ant, 200. ad van 

topes nought for bv , 200. 213 n 2 , 
i mh reel advantages of. 209, >10, 
270, Nags ant Kuki iJrw* on. 
200»». 2, meption of head taker, 
•yt, prewnl l« hew! taker, ISO, 
procros* of linul t*ker to Land t f 
tlio (Icail, 229. 2sl{ dercraliop* 
Of hm 1 laker a corpse pisiform, 
2sl. drum lieatm on taking 7h, 


4O3 

204, 203, fertility rite, 200, 203, 
254, in other tribes, 200 n. 3, 
225 n 2 

Head rings, described, 55, maim 
facturg of, 9 I 

Head tree 81, 82. 199, 200. 2*0, 
connected with fertility, 81 n 2, 

1 ninboo for head brought by 
formal friend. 109, 200, hanging 
and removal of head*, 204, 205; 
peaco stones placed under, 200, 
cock sacrificed at, 234, 255 
Heart, aaenficiaJ victim eaten by 
house couple, 222 , mother of 
sacrificcr" receives — of bull, 
380. 392, of pig in body brushing 
ceremony, 383, Chami man 
receives — at division of meat 
among elders, 130, 183 
Hearth, in moning, allocation of, 
179, stones torn up at .lfon/* iJ, 
110, in house, not made till 
wedding day . 89 , eyelash of row 
or pig buried in, on aale. 105; 
offering made at, in Itunyrrt'iung. 
220, after birth placed in line 
with. 2 83, nee placed 011, to 
proptltnlo ItUunff, 23$. new — 
made at bull sacrifice, 381, 
deliberate breaking of — atone, 
•ign of sejiorution, 275 
Hebrides, pork talued in, 10 n 2; 

wind raising stone, 129 n 1 
lie- Idle. 92 

Heir man's, 169, woman’s, 190; 
in absence of — land reverts to 
clan. 188, hang* funeral load on 
corpse platform, 281 
Heirloom, duos as, CO, Cl , not 
usually sold, 1B9, weapon with 
winch man wounded. 150, skull* 
of sac rifle ini victims, 205, *227; 
tethering cane of aarrificivl 
mithnn, 3s9 
Heirloom*, clan, C4. 1 69 
JfrJl. of Acs, 231, of certain mu 
aionarie*. 4l2 

Hm. menflea] in *icknc*«. 23J, 233 
Herodotus, regarding head hunters, 
srero-wofv «*s, caaru/sda and Am* 
ton*. 310 n 1 

Hi In, curing of. 97. a* food, 97, 

143 

Hills, origin of, 220 
Illmalovat, 306 

Hindus, credit mn with power of 
Impregnation, 25 ti, 2, children 
not sutject to food tabu* 31 n 3 
Hoe. }nn»J manufacture, Ps, JJ3. 
miniature — tn ulcer cure cere* 
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mony, 23C, “ sacnficer’s ” pun 
fication ceremony, 375 

Holy Ghost, difficulty of finding Ao 
equivalent, 367 

Homicide, Ao a % lews on pumslunent 
for, 193, Nnga belief regarding 
203 n I 

Honesty, of Aos, CO, of Christian 
Aos, 415 

Hoopoe, 44 n 1 

Jlornbi]], the Great Indian Tlio 
king of birds, tale 313. slow 
Ions reputed to eat, 296, feather 
impregnates ancestress of Worn 
kamr clan, 14, flesh tabued to 
clan 146. crossing path of 
raiders prosagos ill fortune 290, 
feathers worn as ornament, 45, 
by mithnn sacnfirer a wife, 57 , 
to dream of iiandlmg — means 
bad crop9, 293 , painted on Y 
mithan posts, SCO, head, worn 
by old warriors, 63, carved on 
Y mithan po9t9, 260, 262, uso 
of in other tribes, 45 n 1,2 

• — Malayan wreathed, feathers as 
ear ornaments 47 , crossing path 
is lucky Bign, 290 

IIoupu, village, fights with Sernas, 
CO n 1 

Houso and its contents, 83-C, 
construction of 86-90, insignia 
0 / wealth shown on, S3, 80, 200, 
395 , built as prelude to marriage, 
90, 271, 273, selection of site, 
67, first jost corcmony, 88, 
superstitions regarding defile 
ment of site, 87, wild creatures 
entering, B7 n 1, 00, entry of 
bnlo and bridegroom, 90, 271, 
272, 274 , one soul always in, 
234 , purification ceremony , 230, 
mitlian not brought to — of 
** eacnOcer,’ 388, abandoned 
if ono of household die apotia, 
285, it struck by lightning, 284, 
305, of homicide looted, 1U3, to 
dream of — building means death, 
293 

site, abandoned for three or 

four y cars in case of apotia, 280, 
if iron broken ns sign of <ti\ orce, 
275, if umbilical cord burnt, 265 
Huancas, worship and eat dogs, 

Ifuitidopoehtli, Aztec god, of bird 
feather origin, 14 n 4 
Humour, seme of, well developed 
in Ao* C9, effect of comers on 
to Christianity on, 27, 415 


Hunter, dog killed at death of, 
278 

Hunting, I3G-4I , deer, elephant, 
13G, boar, 13G 137, rtnging 

pigs, 137 9 tigers and leopards, 
139, trapping tigers and leopards 
139, 140, monkeys, 140, bird*, 
141 

Husband, rules «3 to inheritance 
from wife, 190, behaviour of Ao, 
212, 213 must address wifo by 
namo, 176 

Hut, for saenfieer " in Feasts of 
Merit, 201, 262. 335, 387, 389, 
392 393 

Hutton, Dr , account of visit to 
Lungterok On 2 The numerous 
notes initialled J II If aro by 
Dr Hutton 

Iban, tnbo cotton seeding mill, 
91 n 1 , looms, 91 n 2 
Ico, celestial origin of hail, 223 301 
Igorot, links with Nogas spears, 
03 n 1 , wearing boar s tushes 
48 n 1 , earrings, 67 n l . u«e of 
soot in tattooing, 33 n 1 , cere 
monial eating of dog flesh, 17 n 2, 
pot making, 95 n I, rice mortars, 
84 n 1 . effects of civilization on, 
214 n 1 , beliefs regarding moon 
301 n 4, distension of ears, 
30S n 1 

llanqtsU, O, foroalo exogamouB 
division, 102 
Illness, see Sickness 
Impur, Mission school, 213. 307, 4 1 1 
Iintong lippa. were tiger, 250 
Incendiarism, punishment for, 104 
Incest, breach rules of exogamy 
regarded as 162, 416, punish 
ment for, IC2 n 1 
Indemnity, in making pence, 207, 
211 

Indonesia, looms 01 n 2, tribes 
claim descent from sun, 25 n 2 
Infanticide, 2li0, 267 
lryjprn, Changli name for Yonqmtn, 
restrictions ns to wearing, 60 
Inheritance, mien of, 189, 190, in 
case 0 / adoption. 191, by 
youngest son, 14 n I 
Inmskm, storm causing stone, 129 

Insects will not attack bamboos at 
dark of moon, 87 

Insignia, friend may give right to 
wear, 50, dispute regarding, 60, 
51 

— — of warrior quit] ideations past 
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Mtl present, 3S,SG,S7,4I,41n 2, Japvu, village, aims Chanva, 425 
45 . 64, shown by cloths, Java, cultural Jinks with, bellows. 
3G--38,hornbill: feather, 45, head, 19n 1 

63, ear ornaments, 40, 47, lints, Jean Stniys, aa to distended ears, 
44, spear shafts, C3, 64, boar’s 308 n 1 

tushe3, feathers of drongo, Jews' harp, not used in daj time. 


ranrnet, 47, necklaces, 48, arm 
lets, 40, 50, baldne, 41, 53, ‘tad * 
63, 64, bell, 64, goat’s hair on dno 
liaft, 60, carved dao holder, 60, 
placed before corpse platform, 205, 
280, 281 ; displayed in lepttvng 
kulam ceremony, 288 


Jhunung, dewibcd, 107, 100, 110, 
does not kill jungle, 108, pre 
paration of land. 113, for 


Job’s tears, J07, use of, 125 


Insignia of wealth qualifications for Juangs, bum tlicir dead, 19 n 3 


SCO; shown by. cloths, 36, 30, 


culture, 118 n I, 121, " sacn 

„ r , .. ficer ” after anointing mttlian, 

armlets, 49, 60, necklaces, 48, 380 

oar rods, oar rings, 46, anklets, oxer, to euro stomach ache, 316 

65, leggings, 65, 101, hats, 44, 

ornaments as, 42, 43 , described, ICabuis, belief in cause of eclipses. 


44 et aeq ; shown on house fronts 300 ii 1, use of broken bamboo 
and roofs, 83, 84. 86, 39S, tufts trap, 10 n 3, use of dancing 
left on tree tops, 110, 111, dw dao, 62 n 1 

plaj ed . on corpse platform, 280, Knbza, village, 426. woman 
381 , in leplsung kiitam ceremony, founder, woman representatn o 
288 on council, 8, \ arils, eemi 

— worn by women, wives of men mythical chicftamess, 32, 108, 
entitled to . Bkirts, 39, head tradition as to drums, 70 n 1 
ornaments, 67 , daughters cloths, Kabzar. Sfongsen clan, 21, rights 
30, bracelets, 68, cowries. 38. to ivory armlets, 50 
skirts, 30, 40, ear ornaments. 47, Knelia Aagns, antique spear with 


head ornaments, 67, sisters 
ear ornaments, 68 
Intelligence, of Aos, 69, 70 
Interest, on loans of rice, 106, of 
money arid salt, 107 
Iranians, credit sun with power of 
impregnation, 25 n 2 
Jremknp Khurong, Pf, bearskin hat, 


6ingl® barb, 03 n 1 , ax enucs, 
72 n 1, cat dogs, 17 n 2, use 
flint and steel, 10 1 n 2; tek 
nonymy, 27 0 n 3, head tree, 
81 n 2, U6® cotton seeding mill, 
91 n 1 

Kachans, 155 n 2, Ao ornament* 
attributed to, 49, 62, attacked 
by A boms, 07 n 3 , sword, 02 n 1 , 
bum their dead, 19 n 3, funoral 
ceremonies connected with liar* 
vest, 279 n 2, statue, 62 n 1, 
Bachelors’ Hall, 73 n 2 


Iron, Aos not workers in, 11, break bum their dead. 10 n 3 , funoral 

»ng of pieco, sign of irrevocable ceremonies connected with liar* 

divorce, 276. must not bo not jo.1 270 n 2 .tittuc, 62 it J, 

near corpse. 281; regarded os llooholor, llol , ,3 n 2 

protection sgoinst lightning, 305. Kochi™, error rloo mom.' 10 n It 

restrictions, os — on threshing o.o stiUs. 165 » 2, Mnci.te 

floor 1°1 12' 1 sword bean with obsequies, J5(l 

Iftnngyongr/displaeed bv Aos, found n 2, tale of men with m» erted 

In Iambi and Chotn Handling, 9, noses, 309 n. 1; earthquake,. 

probablyKonynk.il _ , *" n «! survivors of Flood. 

Italy, eclipses In ancient. 300 n I escape m drum, ,6 n 1 . uw o 

I liven. 163: etorv of. 319 155 " 1 . J'°£ «* <•««** of 

Knwg, O, black oil seed, 155 eclipses, 300 n 1 

IvRflrtstan. ceremonial axes, 60 n. 2 ; 
Jokpa, village. 103 . f *re guns at funerals. 241 n 1, 

Jakun, belief in I’ath of the Dead. removal of fallen by friends. 225 
;«7 n I Kalingmen, see Kflbngroen 

Jamrrang, first quarter of moon, 402 Kaljo Kengyu, axe, 9 n 1. 30 n. 1 , 
Japro.penk, Awalung found on, 289 hat makers, 44. antique oma 
H 11 AO VAOA9 
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ments, 52 n 1; make loggings, 
65; dance dao, 60; spears, 03; 
tattooing, 30 n. 1 ; six a male, and 
five a female number, 233 n 1 , 
miniature reed shields, 154 n 2 
JCom, M, see Malsitunj, 121 
Itamahu, Konvak village, 242 
Kartm, C, plant, tattooer’s tool 
made of, 32 ; berries tabued after 
tattooing, 33 

Kamsangtokba, in tale of cuckoo, 
401 

Kani, 0 and M, opium, 161 
Kansas, Indians, eat dog to raise 
courage, 18 n 
Kapuam, leaf, 325 
Karens, believe souls ot dead fertilize 
crops, 22S n 2, 254 n 1 , gi\ o 
opprobrious names to weakly 
children, 269 n 1 , divination by 
yolk of egg. 295 n 3, belief as 
to rain, 304 n 1, recognition 
after death by tattoo marks, 
31 n 4; dislike curly hair, 308 
n 1; wear teeth of dead rela. 
tions, 52 n 3; play sword-bean 
game, 156 n. 2, "golden age," 
108 n 1, distend the ear, 308 
n I; dog as cause of eclipses, 
300 n. 1 

Katupapo^ Scma namo for cuckoo, 

Kajahs, use of hombill feathers. 
45 n 2; clay chewing, 152 n 1 , 
belief m l’oth of tiio Dead, 227 
n. 1 ; “ golden age,” 108 n. 1 ; uso 
of toy bows, 151 n. 4; possibly 
introduced distension of ears to 
Malay, 309 n 1 ; spin tops at 
harvest-time, 155 n I 
Kcchietu, Angtimi ceremony, sword- 
bean creeper used ns rope, 110 n 1 
Kedah, marking for recognition 
after death. 31 n. 4 
Kcnynh, belief aa to rath of the 
Dead, 227 ; sacrifice dogs to euro 
sickneM, 18 n , 

Ktphumn, Angnmi, translated, sin, 
idea contained in, 203 n. 1 
Khamba inrti, 31, roller for cotton, 
91 

Khamlxt nnrti, ear-pnds, 40 
AA anibang, C and if, is ory armlets, 

KbamtxtnoLpodony, 3f, stone on 
m which cotton is seeded „ 90 
AAomtimi. 3f, ornamenteil spear 
03 

Khat\ijth\r, Xf, lhangil,\r\, C, Liras* 
necklet, 4H 


Khangthiri, C, largo brass car-rings, 
46 

Khaoha, 31, form of friendship, 190 
Kbnp, C and M, gauntlets, 52 
Khaplang, C and M, ** enemy's 
teeth,” 62 

Khnralung, sacred boulder, 21 S 
Khan, village, 420 
Klinsm Hills, corundum found in, 09 
Khasis, anthropometncally asso- 
ciated m ltli Aos, 69 n. 1 ; 
linguistically with Was, 72 n. 1 ; 
culture links with Aos * "bamboo 
drums,” 76 n 1 ; bellows, 93 n 1 5 
swords, C2 n. 1 ; belief os to souls 
of children, 228 n 4 ; omen- 
taking by eggshells, 295; sun 
considered female, 299 n 3, 
markings on moon, 301 n 4, 
cause of earthquakes, 300 n 1 , 
bum their dead. 10 n 2; peace 
■tones, 206 n. 3; use of top", 
155 n. 1 

Khel, definition, 2 n 1 ; in Ao 
village, 82, 83; caeli — has* 
drum, 77, head-tree, 81, cemetery, 
279; a social unit, 170, govern- 
ment by raindon, 182-5; inter- 
change of civilities at Moatsu, 
116, 110; presents to visitors, 
185; adopted by rich man, 191. 
102; receives presents from 
" sncnficer ” 303 ; war leader of, 
202 

IChensa, village, 10, 420; sacrifice to 
rhukulalung, 218; hermaphro- 
dite pig in, 275 

Khrml-poryj, C, Chongli pipe, 152 
Khiru, car rod, 43; highly v allied, 
4C 

Khi>/aJ.tnuLh\tm, M, sort of pipo, 
152 

Khonomn, village derivation of 
name, 71 n. 1 

AAtikwu, M, sort of lengta, 31 
Kkiinyfm, O and M, bud snare. 111 
AAurony, C And XI, wig, 44 
Khuyu, Ao namo for K010, 314 
Khy oungtha, bum their dead, 
19 n. 3 ; play swonl bean creeper 
game, 150 n 2; bow cockscomb, 
127 n. 2 

vobuL, Jf, rich man's front 
room. 80 

Kif/nnytu ng. C, /vitnnjfwnjanj, if, 
thatch, 89 

Kibulung. sac re 1 boulder, 2f6, 217 
Kiehtn, M, h nutlets, 59 
A'icAm, earth worm, 21 
Kichuchar, Mongscn clsn, 21 
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Jiulong, 0, clan, 1C2 
KtJong alai j, present to uniting 
clansman, 1B5 

Jiulong mnlang, "clan leaders.” 
.ago group, 178 

KtJong pongchtn, C. nihisors of 
Mopu Angttni, 185 
Jiulong Uttgr, olilcst man in lulong, 
I80 J 

Kigwema, Angnmi village, 280, 
punishment for homicide, 103 n 1 
Kiharcmngbn, man to whom 
python’s head brought wealth, 
# 2’J7, 203 

KiLap, O, cross tie*. 80 
Ktkharokru, C, aurrifico at field 
house after nut linn pamfice, 381 
Kilungt taungti, 31, bark wall of 
hou&e, 00 

Ktlung, C, mam room, 8 1 
Ktrna kiln, O, rich tnnn’a front room. 


Anna htiingi, C, A'imn taungtt, SI, 
front wall of lionao, DO 
A'lrminy, 31, genna, 8s n 2 
Ktmung naru, C, flower, 120 
Airnmiy laungrem, mint of house 
mto. 222 

Kingdom of heaven, difficulty of 
finding Ao equivalent for, 307 
Kimbalu, Dumn lltll of the Dead, 
.241 n 1 

Kmounc yr,% dbige, or Kinunpr, mean 
Itig ol nnme, 420 , bear a tlodi not 
. to be taken into, 408 
Kirghiz, claim ran origin, I’m 2 
Ktrunfftung, C and M, Iioujo bum 
Ing stone, 2 < K) 

Kittn, C, bracelet*, f8 
Kisu, 31, wo Matutung, 121 
Kitat ohm , M , measuring l mshe* , 1 2 1 
Kithnng. Lliotn clan, 24 n I 
Kit ‘imy, C, anil M, house spirit, 
222, sale of. 227, rau*es swk 
ties*, 232, 233, propitiation of, 
233 

K it tuny lutom, C, Kittling •/•». 'I, 

narriHre to 1 11*1017, 222 

liiyonjbt Litmgi, (. Aiycetj’vj 
duny/t. it, bouse juvriiti m«. Wl 

Aiyo*wiue*t*u, C. 1 1 gong hi pt* 'I, '1. 
wind tic*. 1*1 

Ki t at iii, t*. tiger Imp, 13 * 

At r*u, t\ * tiger ’’ejoth, ol I man* 
cloth. 38 

K'Li, Karen fur **d its fate after 
death. 234 n I. 

Klenv* titan, twhef a* to I’jktb * f tl e 

l >out, 227 n l . u-« of 1 '-mbdl 
teatlicr*, 45 n 2 


Kohima, headquarters Keen Hill*. 

93, 103, 401 

K010, Lliotn village, tnlo of origin of 
its mme, 314 

Kolnktthi Soma nnmo for run lie. 


Kolln n trilie, tug of war, 117 11 I 
Ivonnk (or fvornnk), (he dog nnccstnr 
of Axuknmr clan. 10 
Anna'll 1, C anti V, Je«V harp, 153 
hongumg C and SI. third sjxwr, In 
head taking 204 

hongttun j tolub 1, heavy tvoar (near, 
137/t I 

Konjok, tribe. 9. 10, railed ilirir 
by Aos, J , north cm stern neigh 
bourn of Aos, 4 , prolsiLlr 
former inhnl itants of Ao land, 

1 1 former!) nl \ origj irnsen, 71; 
luur dressing. 2S n 4 tattooing. 
It) 11 3, sell* spears, 03 , spear of 
lgon.it pattern. G3 n I . armlctt, 
49 n 2, 52 n I . drum*. 70 n 1 , 
bead trees, 81 a 2, liyt used 
in trailing with, 102, sword 
bean creeper on enemv * head*, 
110 n I, anal to wear enemies’ 
teeth, 52 n 3t skiffuf carter*, 
90, floor treat ere, 104, treat 
inent of hunting dogs, 18 n , 
135 n 2. girl* pl*i »Wonl bean 
game, 157, albs hum* to 
he.ul»,” 203. make rfl ljn e* of 
drod. 200 n I. 223 n 2, erect 

peace atones. 200 n 2, evg witch 
emit 212. e»t chalmupm fruit, 
15) n . inorung* for small bo)*, 
153 n I. licltef as to cehpae*, 

3 K) n I. great slecjK-r,, JCO. 
►oggested 1 lendflcadoq with 
I liny a long eared mm. 308 n 1 , 
seoar tail* vl agar !»rk. 327 n 1 ; 
tale of origin ol Ao*and Awinno, 
3JI . r becomes I tn — language, 
333 

— — esstern, skilful l locksmiths. 
104. sseatem, Use dao* M eur 
ren,>. Cl 

Kopdi, vnllcv . 97 n 3 

Koa'nrtngr, name ol Chongli, 
generatn 11. 1st 

K i-tu, M. shelve* over heerth. 83 

Act it tn, u*i of, f ->r 4 a 

e<*gon> mlK-tred, 307 

JKottlr. sky fi Ik, 223, /i/u sixArn 
• 1 * 1.111 

Kotut**, tree, teaves u«vl »n dyeing. 
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Kovanaru, M. tuft of hair worn m 
ear, 58 , , __ 

Koy i, C and M, hotel nut. 152 
lCshnttnja clans, onco cxposod their 
dead. 280 n 2 . 

Kdhok, traditional first sue «» 
Mongsen, 7. raided b> Cliongli 
8, 10, song of its destruction 
329, tliom brake deft nccs 72 nl 
Kuki Kaclnn, link with Cliongli, 

Kukis, connections with A os, coat 
metal work, 52 n 1 . bellows, 
08 n 1 , flint and steel, J01 n. - . 
impale dogs 17 n 2. sacrifice 
dogs in illness, 18 n . dead 
exposed on platforms, 280 n - . 
sun origin story, 25 n 2. tek 
nonymy cbaraetonstic ot, ziu 
n 2, uss cotton seeding mill. 
Bln 1, uso of stilts, 155 n 2 
KOlmgmcn. Milage, 420, black 
mitbs settlo in, 07, performs 
Uptsung kiilam ceremony, -38 
KuhngtsuUiep, M, boj s' game, 156 
Kumi, eat dogs, 17 n 2 , look out 
platforms in trees, 73 n. 1 
Knmnafc.M, word of address for son 
of woman of speaker’s clan. 175 
Ktlmo, M, word of address for 
daughter of woman of speaker s 
clan, 175 

/Cunaru, 0, tuft of hair, worn in 


ear, 68 „ . , , 

Kupt* a, M, stretch of thumb and 

first finger, 398 

Kuptsu anet, M, round both thumbs 
and first fingers placed together, 

309 . . 

Kurotang, traditional Ao village, 

8 , dispute ns to ornaments, 4- 
KuraUtanibang. grooved metal arm 
let, 43, 52 

Kurt noru, C, brass wire ear ring. 


LalapvangXam, JI, woman's neck- 
lace, 58 

Lakhum, \ illage, 10. 420 
Lnkliuti, Milage, 210 
LaU, canoe drum, 1 iji, n * 
lomhiu-a, C, the hot season. 100 
Tstmvur. C, go between, 10 * 

Y%.U for tl.rrrl -nlta 

parrifico, 200 

Lamtur, clan, 13, semen may not 
L.rJrr&“l.».M. T'glrl* 

jZSS'.SSu. 

to Cliongli, 20 n _ 

Land, property m. renting of, 100, 
pmato — , grnduat desdopment 

5l. 187. IBS, limilafwn 
women’s rights >0,180, 190, 
inheritance of, 189. 190; clan _ 
almost disappeared, 188, 
mon — mostly jungle, 188, 189. 

Morung— , 188. religious ‘.enure, 
189, settlement of disputes 
about, 107 „ 0 . 

Landslips, sacrifice to P rc ' ,ent ; i " t ' 
to dream of. presages opotia 
death, 203 R , 

Langba, M. steps to nuim room, »* 
LangUxng, 0, bedstead, 8a 
Langbangkong (bedstead ridge) 
range on left bank of Dikl.u, 4 , 
in atak Glam prayer. 374 ; m song 
of war for festivals. 320, am 
meet Isangyongr on, ° j * 

on, trade in cloths, 101. use 
trans frontier hats 41, keep dogs 
for wool. 131 n 1 . are under 


for wool, ij* «» »• " 

protection of ungran. t 


ongli spoKon m, 

standanl pronunciation, 

daos dug up on, 62 , tr .« 

Lango of Uganda, Bachelors nan. 
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Kurr, M, largo ear ring, 46 
Kurt, plant from which poultice is 
made, 140 

Kutong, 0 and M, warp, 92 
Kulur, M, pigeon, 130 


la Loubfero, regarding Siamese hair 
fashions, 28 n 4, large ears, 
308 n 1 , . 

Lohus, story of origin from gourd. 


Lai, M, sickle, 123 
Lakap molung, C, conch shell neck 
lace, 48 

Lafcopmiefn, woman’s necklace, 68 


LonjpaUnnj, M, go betw •*> “ 
marriage ceremonies, ■*<*> 1 

274 

Langpathungoba, go between > n 
mithan purchase, 10 j 
Langtam, C, lengta, 34 , 0 

Language. 332-60 . Wnf al il™"P 
tion, dialects, 34--*, ° u ‘ . 

grammar Mongsen _ dialect, 

69, vocabularies, 3*»9, tale, 3t* , 
poetical, 3G3 , , , . i 

Language groups, stabilitj Oi, » 
formation and present positi 
discussed 2, 3 
Langwar, Mongsen clan, 21 
Laron (Kararni), Kalyo Kengyu, 
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vaiagA, miniature reed Elnsld*. Leop a *I “familiar,” 247 - 9 . 
154 u. 2 fcsnnts certain rap n. 2oO, 251 

r . and 31, garlic, 125 Leopard cat, fle^h tabued. 144, 

tf ontn. 401 . fu'a Ui, fir«t familiar ” acquired. 247 
before full moon, 402 , l-ta nan, Leopard men, 24 s *. 249 
dark of tho moon.i'-icf , kJo te« ■«, Lenchss, bum their dead, 10 n J, 
ssem moon, i3i<f , tan fen- fire guns at funeral*, 241 a. 2 

nights after new moon, tiid Lcpcnjtru, ''I, ridge-pole of corpse 

Lair ma/u, If, women & dance, platform of mitfcan “ sacnfieer,’ 
159 2 sO 

Laughing tkntlie-, lucky to hear cn Lepre*v death from, retarded a» 
right. S ' HJ partial apotia, 2S3 

Z-aj’r, C and 31, fcras* diso, cur Leptol i ao, C, cercmonv to s\ ert 
reacv, 102 disi-ter foretold in dream*. 2S7 

Lujaaupht (girls’ clotlea dmip), Leptsunj Lvlatn, C, ceremoni to 
reputed Path of the Dead 227 obtain aren, ’ 2b$ 

leaf, rnamcal, 15, from as pro- If pool ten, 51, see Lrptafo ao 
tection against taunyrm 291, Lex talioms. 103 
as plates, in sacrifices 235 at Lhota, tribe, south western neigh 
feast. 23. tied to fir-t pod of hours of A os, 4, press back 

houre SS , used m oath taking, Aos, 1 1 , drive Cliongh from 

195, 196, 19S Changbang 2b, Jlongsrn dialect 

cups, in divination, S7, 233 , Allied to — language, 332, great 

245, 294, in sacrifice* 11? 2S3, fishermen, 141, do not use flint 

233, 230, m infs mg exorcising and steel, 101 n 2, trade m 

238, tied to* e\il sweeping pan 103, m cattle, 105, u*e-3 

broom, 230, to house wall in of «w ord bean creeper, lib n l, 

third Feast of Merit, 394 Y post, traps, 140, “ panjis ” m tiger 

374, hud at foot of Y po-t 383. ringing, 139 n 2, spear with 

thrown down to take omens, single barb on each side, t>3 n 1 , 

372, 332, for pouring libations, first reaper, 122 n 3, omen 

373, 374, 377, 3&0, hung under taking 2J4, uso of special word 

python to catch au-nftmy, 2S9 for mother, 174, weaving and 

Lttfcsa rod, of loom, 92 spinning forbidden while husband 

Leather work. 97 on war path, 207 n 2, dream of 

Leech bite, presage of death of Mhzig interpretation, 292 n 3. 

relation, 29o, 29b connection "ith Vos indicated 

Left, unluckx to hear laughing by hair cutting 2S, uso of 

thrushes on 29G, — hand, used broken bamboo trap, 1C n 3. 

m ceremonial reaping 123, in armlets 46. nco pounding table, 

htsung propitiation, 23S hr B4, loom. 91, bamboo <liah, 97n 1, 

father when first touching baby, soul calling, 235. objects sucked 

2C5, m omen taking — hold* from patient, 244. belief ns to 

spirit a portion 294, 293 cause of markings on moon, SOI , 

Leggings as insignia 00 , 191 tale of cannibal \ illage, 310 n I 


Lengta? apron, mnkuig and wearing Luhnbo chief of the itmgrem, 220, 
of, embroidering of, tabued to god of produce of tho earth, 11 


women, 34, painting of, 94 n 2, 3b7, creator of tho world. 

Ltntfi^ C, lentmmttjihfba, M woof, 220, worship of, 221, 222, in 

92 talc, 322 et seq 

Lentil* 125 /icf nlxi uyi, ccrcmonj, 221 

Leopard, flesh tabued 144, oath LuinfKimmij, C and \f, ccrcmonj to 
on skull of 19C. rules regarding j rerent earthquake* 221 
cut mg kill of 145, ringing of Lightning Ao beliefs regarding. 


shields used m 65, originated m 
Satifl 76 n I, described, 139, 
trapping 139 J40, disposal Of 
bodj. 140 196, killing equal to 
taking head, 140; disinclination 
to speak of, 297 


305, would punish presumption, 
ill, h ou so st rue kb\, abandoned, 
2S4, 3 05, tree not used for 
house building, 88 n 1, fiiol, 305, 
field must bo purified, 305 
Ltkol, Itatcs used m 5 cost making. 
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146 1 " bitter berry ” in name, 
269 

Lila, 0 and M, pipit, 297 
Lime, chewing, 152 
Lime trees, 126 

Lmgchung, M, bamboo shield, 65 
Luigroth, on loom, 91 r 2, regard 
mg clay chewing, 162 n 1 
Lt-preUtt, C, Lxpru, M mole, 149 
Liramon, Liruraen, village, 426 
Ltshilongmen, C, chewing clay, 163 
Ltsti, Angami ceremony, corre 
spends to roithan sacrifice, 261 
n 1, cf tvja kularn cetemonj, 
237 n 1 , human sacrifice repre 
Bented in, 262 n 2 , sword bean 
creeper used as rope, 116 n 1 
Litigiousness of Aoa, CS 
Litun, village, 218, chief wounded 
by Yochttm, 66 n 1 
Livestock, 132 

Liver, pigs, offered m Phuchang 
ceremony, 113, in Apliusang, 114 , 
eaten at Talenpusong, 12 0, by 
house couple, 222, m ‘ body 
brushing," 383, of “mithan’s 
tracks coverer ” given to ** sacn 
ficer’s ” mother, 392 
Lujang, C and M, gum bearing tree, 
. 103 

Lizaba, same as Lichaba, 367 
Load, dead man’s, hung on corpse 
glatform, 281, earned by dead, 

Loans, IOC, 190, sword bean creeper 
aa tally of, 116 n 1 , cancelled by 
apotia death, 285, standard 
measures for rice — , 399, 400 
Locust, tabued as food to women, 
145 

Lolos bum dead, language allied to 
S Sangtams, 19 n 3 
Longcha psii, >1, star, 302, 327 
Longchang, village, 426, founding 
of, 10, trade in pan, 103, mode 
of oath taking, 198, lightning 
conversion in, 284 
Langen, C and M, leaves eaten by 
Nmgtangr, 293 

Longfa, 124, not treated as Aos, 
2, trade in spear shafts, 104. 
dialect, 332, 333 ; numerals, 342 , 
vocabulary, 359-61 
Longmi, sort of bamboo, 64 , shoots 
aa medicine, 149 

Longmi tnulhung, M, bamboo pipe, 
151 

ZongminoLchen, bamboo rnissde, 64 
Longmisa, village, 124, 219, origin 
of name, 426 , only Chongli 


spoken in, 3, use blue dipped 
cloths, 38, 39, make pipes, 09, 
rain charming, 131 , ram stop 
ping, 132, funeral customs, 279, 
fire cure, 290, 291 , case of “ half 
apotia,” 283, 284, leopard man, 
249, MU familiar leopards, 249 
Longmitang, abandoned site, 318 
Longpa, Longpha, village, 426 
Longntuba, In song, 329 
Longnziba, dogged by leopard, 251 
Longrur, clan, 13 

Longsa, village, 200, 426, outside 
Ao land proper, 4 n 1 ; origin 
of Sangpur khel, 8, pattern of 
tongbang, 67 n , find of buried 
daos, 62 , dyeing, 93, 94 , pamt 
mg on cloth, 94 , independent 
position of, 176; perform 
tsungrttnmung first, 219 , Lichaba 
appears in, 220 

Longsamtang, village, same as 
Nancliam, 10 n 1, 426 
Longtangr, Mongsen clan, 20 
Lons, slow, flesh tabued, 144; very 
ill omened, said to eat hombdfs, 
296, Thado beliefs aa to, 296 n 1 
Look out posts, described, 65, 73 
Loom, described, 01, 02; in other 
tribes, 91 n 2 

Losanglari, Changki clan, 20 
Love charm, 289 n l, 2, not used 
by Aos, 291 

Loyalty Islands, children forbidden 
to point at rainbow, 305 n 1, 
distension of car practised, 303 
n I , address, “ father of So and 
so,” 270 n 3 

Loyangpung, wise woman's husband 
in tale, 23 

Lucky days for Bowing, 116 
Lukammi, village Serna, 249 
Lungchachar, or Lungchar, Mongsen 
clan, 21, meaning of name, 23, 
rights aa to ivory armlets, 60, 
to Sungba ship of Chungtia, 185 _ 
Lungchan (Btone clan), 26 , allowed 
to wear ear rod, 46, ivory armlets, 
51, head rings, 56 , tradition of 
dispute aa to ornaments, 44, 
use of ala, 174, provides tangba 
in Changki group, 185 
Lungja petimi, C, star, 302 
Lung karri, phratry, sprung from 
Lungterok, 6, ancestors of, 130, 
second phratry of Chongh, rights, 
13, corresponds to middle 
phratry Mongsen, 23, sufflnau 
cloth, 37, rights to ornaments, 
42, 46, w absence of Pongen 
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Maggots, removal of, from pig’a 
wound, 1 50 

5Iagh, classified with Aoa by Dixon, 
69 n 1 

Magic, to produce good crops, 114, 
122, 123, 158, ram, 132, in pig 
hunting, 138, drying weapon 
that caused wound, 150, 200, 
to punish incendiary and cattlo 
killer, 242, in talcs, 318, 322, 
hombill feather used in, by 
Sakai, 45 n 2 

Magpie, flesb of green, tabued, lit, 
313 

Maibong, Ao ornaments attributed 
to, 49, 52, 54. 67 , statue, 52 n l , 
attacked by Alioxns, 97 n 3 
Maibong naru, ear ornament, 57 
Maikel, place of emergence of eomo 
Naga tribes, 1 n 2 
Maize, 123, 126 
Makampongr, clan, 13 
Maket, M, shrub with medicinal 
berries, 140 

Malinin, 0, peach, 12G 
Malaita, an instance of the value of 
hoad hunting, 210 n 1 
Mala) 8, possible Imguistie connec- 
tions with Nagas, 215 n 1 , cul 
tural links wearing of ivory arm 
lets, 61 n , use of log drums, 70 
n 1, bellows, 08 n 1 , fire thong, 
101 n 1 , tug of war, 117 n 1 , 
distend the ears, 308 n I , belief 
as to cause of eclipses, 300 n 1 , 
tale as to markings on moon, 301 
n 4, belief as to rainbows, 304 
n 2, pumslunent for homicide, 
193 n 1 , earthquakes, 298 n 5 
Mania oben, M, reaping basket, 
123 

Mandeviile, Sir J , tale of men with 
large ears, 308 n 1 
Mangaia, belief as to sky similar to 
Aos, 298 n 4 

Slangchilung, corpse eating boulder, 
story of, 218 , rain stopping, 132 
Mangf .0 lep/na, C, second quarter of 
moon, 402 

M angle ochiben, C, tree cormected 
With warfare, 280 

Mrmglopabci, M, Mangkopungba, C, 
raider who carries back “head” 
for another, 204 

Mangkotep^u, C, common head 
taker a cloth, 37 

Mangkotsungmon, Chongll clan, 13 
M a ngkohmgl itch ct, 51, tree connected 
with warfare, 286 
Mangkoturong, C, head tree, 81 


Mangkoturong lung, C, peace stone, 
82 

Mangkolurongtotok, annual ceremony 
to improve crops, 254 
Mangmetliang, village, khel organ- 
ization, 82, 83, derivation of 
name, 427 

Mangogo, 5f, early night, 403 . 

Mangrong (corpse burning) village, | 
tale of early inhabitants, 13, 20 
Mangutung, plantain tree, 126 
Matigyang, a head taken in ex 
change , ' 43 n 1 

Mangy angba, mythical hero of 
Lungkam phratry, 42, 43 
Mangyangtsongtsong, bell worn by 
taker of head in exchange, 43 
Manqyemao, C, ceremony of recon 
ciliation with dead relation, 176 
Mangycnyol , 0, mangyttma, M, 

* Going to the Dead ” coremony, 
239 

Mangzitngruk, 5r, seo Mangyonao 
5Iampur, phallic emblems m tanks, 
129 , cotton seeding mill used in, 

91 n 1 , pot making in, 94 n 3 , 
girls m— play sword bean game, 
167 n 1 

Mampun, seo Meithei 
Mantra, of 5Ialay Peninsula, use 
tops, 155 n, 1, belief as to 
eclipses, 300 n 1 
Manu, C, taro, 125 
5fanufactures, 90-100 
Manyentangba, mythical hero, m 
thunder tale, 303 
Mao, 51, gourd, 125 
Maori use of hombill feathers by 
warriors, 45 n 2 , punishment for 
homicide, 193 n 1 , possible fin 
guistic connections until Nagas, 
215 n 1 , heads of their dead 
earned off, 225, fire guns at 
funerals, 241 n 1 , as to mark 
mgs on moon, 301 n 2 
Maozatnba tdakba, assistant conn- 
cillor Changki, age group, 178 
Maa- r amba Ccmatnba, last ChangUi 
age group, 178 
Afaphrt, C, gourd, 125 
Maram, tabu of pork in, 10 n 2 
Manshtba, n amor lauded m song, 
329 

Marquesans, use of stilts, 153 n 2 
Marriage, 270-74, an Ao’s duty, 
228 , ©xogamous, 1 62 , monogam 
ous, 68 , — out of language group, 
rare, 162, but allowed, 1C3, pro 
hibited with certain relations, 
163, between atomb&’s cluldren. 
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19t>; of slave* not allowed, 211; 
short Inal, 212, 2G7; usual nee 
of, 270; ■ — associated with fish, 

271, n 1 

Marriage, courtslup and bctrotlial, 
270-73 . ceremonies, 271— I; ecn 
ico before, 273 ; houw building, 
*10. 109; presents of fish, 270, 273, 
feast to girls who slept with bndp, 
118; duties of formal friends, 90, 
199; oonsumm.itum, 118 n 3, 

272, 274; conditions ns to ter 
mutation, 271, 273, second mar 
naRcs, 274 .customs not interfered 
with by Government, 40G 

price. 191. 212, 271, 273 

Marten, flesh tabued, 144 
Masai, IinehoiorV Half. 73 n 2 
Mnsaynnglft, mother of headman of 
Jftkpa, sold, 103 

MaventOkhong, obnmloncd site, tabs 
of incest there, 127 
Mason, Mr , letter ns to Maoris, 
wearing hombill feathers, 45 n 2 
ilfastl, 31, cattle, 131 
Mo.Tulorn teal ul, M, offering to bull a 
skull, 397, 393 

Marutril, II, bull sflenflee, 201 
Mat, making, man’s work, 09, 
trade in, 103; division of, in caw 
of divorce, 277; to dream of 
carrying - — presages death, 293 
Matches, tabued for ceremonial pur 
poses, 101, 102 

Matnlung, C, thresher's rest, bam 
boo, 121 

Mat*V, M, cucumbers. 125 
Maui, stay s sun, 300 n 2, scorched 
the earth, 301 n 4 
Mayungnungbn, leopard man, 249 
Mayung, M, MayungtrC, C, thirst 
prod uccra, 144 

McCabe, 3tr , asks for annexation of 
do ?and. 12 n 2. saw human 
eibgy in Yachnm, 203 
Measures, of weight, 397, length, 
393, height, 399, circumference, 
398, 309, capacity, 399 time, 400 
Meat, as food, 142, 143 , offerings of, 
at ceremonies . house site select 
we, 87, first post, 88, path clear 
mg, 110, reaping, 123, trungrem 
mung at end houses of mam 
street, 219, 221, chamecha, 120, 
head tree, 254. atuna aok an, 
383, bull sacrifice, 387 , laid at 
foot of Y post, 385, to Ittsung 
placed above ceiling, 222 
. — ceremonially clean — ■ defined, 
235 n 1, offered at Puchung, 
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113, Aphusang, 114, Sentungr, 
235, after tree struck by light 
rung, 305, thrown down to keep 
off evil influences, 2S1, 372, 
presents of • sent to neighbour- 
ing Milages at leasts of Merit, 
387, 392, 393. 395, to guests. 259, 
371, 394, to every houso in 
Milage, 395, by parents of bride 
to bridegroom, 273, parcel of. 
carried in bride’s procession, 274 
Meat, shares of — , importance at 
tachcd to, 182, 375, councillor's 
perquisites, 178, 181, 182, detail 
of shares of vunden members, 
1S2, 181, of minden putir m bull 
6ncnfice, 370 ; of priests, 181 , of 
ltdong officials, ISA, of Tatar 
twgrt, 1SG, in ‘body brushing," 
332. 3S3, of father, 191; rights 
of certain phratrios to particular 
portions, 183, division of “ml 
than tracks covcrcr," 302, seo 
ntso Heart, Head, Liver, otc 

dried division m case of 

divorce, 277 

Mtchang, M, treo with astringent 
bark, 149 

Mtchang, M, bar of loom, 92 
Mtchang Itdpogo, C, midnight, 403 
AfecArro, M, tnrcAenufl, C, rohi 
madhu, 147 

MtchcmtsU, M, string of cornelian 
beads, 58, Mtchemlau hi, M, 
cornelian necklace, 48 
Mtchrn nani, M, flower, 127 
Mcchensangr, C, ChongU generation, 
181 

Mtchtnsangr narit, C, flower, 127 
Mtchongchangsht, C and M, woman’s 
necklace, 58 

Mtchungr isungsang, M, dance, 159 
Medicine Clmstian Aos, 148, 

Tlioilo’e view of, 148 n 1 , Ao 
medicines, 149 ; sacrifices thought 
more useful, 147, 148 
Medicine men, qualifications and 
methods explained, 244-56 ; 
selects rainmaker, 131, lucky 

house to supply egg rn pig Aunt 
ceremony, 138, decides which 
sacrifice is necessary, 148, 232, 
233, 235, 230, 239. 240, 287, the 
site of soul’s capture, 233, 234 , 
bargains with Uungrcm for 
patient’s soul, 233 , applies poul- 
tice, 150 , arranges reconciliation 
with the dead, 170, as tnessen 
ger to the dead, 239, to liya, 23G, 

237, 238, knows tiya's names, 
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224, foretells misfortunes, 230 , 
purifies house, 25G, diagnoses 
child s illness, 2C9, m -ceremony 
to ’avert apotia, 287 , consulted 
by village, 1 83 , connection with 
familiars, ' 139 247, can find 
arcnlung, 289, Lining lung, 290, 
methods of onion taking, 29 1 
Meithcis, character of, compared 
with Aos, antliropometncally 
associated with Aos, 69 n 1, 
play sword bean game, 15(J, 
ideas of lightning, 301 n 2 
lambu and lampur, 101 n 1 , 
uso of dancing dao 62 n 1 
Melak, river, 07, 131, 207, 218, 
mythical origin of, 130 
Melanesia, beliefs as to dog an 
cost ora, 17 n 1, sky, 298 n 4, the 
Path of tho Dead, 227 n 1, 
pointing at rainbow, 30 j n 1 , 
connection * between canoes and 
drums, 208 n 1, use of log drums, 
70 n 1 , fi\e an 1 six, female and 
mala numbers, 279 n 3 , expose 
dead on platforms, 280 n 2, 
enemies teeth worn, 52 n 3 
Melon, Itengma village, dance. 
Aim ynn, 159 n 1 
Memi, tribe, uso bamboo knife to 
cut umbilical cord, 264 n I 
Jlfrmpan G and M, tree with medi 
cinal bark, 149 

Men for dress, ornaments, sco 
thoso headings, stages of — ’s 
lives, 177, 178, morals atrocious, 
213, married • — repaint figures 
in morung, 75, serve as viopu 
angam, 185, none but — may 
give Feast of Merit, 257 , see also 
Old men 

" Men s work,” basket and mat 
making, 99, 100, embioidering 
white dots on belt, 34 
Menang anLhung, M, cockcrow, 
402 

Alenchang C Job a tears 125 
Mendez Pinto, quoted, regarding 
hair in Martaban 28 n 3 
Afenen, 0 and M, accursed, equiva 
lent to apotia 283 
Mcmng river, 97 

A/enonjrloi^ C, roller for seeding 
cotton 90 

Mensuration 397 402 
Menti, 0 and M maize, 12 5 
Merane, clan 13, late a Idition to 
Chongli, 20 

Merangkhambang, spiked metal arm 
lets, 43, 51, 62 


Slcrangkong, tillage, meaning of 
name, 427, abode of AzQ 
kamr clan, 16, of Yatenr, 56, 
rongi imu, ciotli, SI, special spears 
03, Aloais u ceremony in, 116, 
ram charm, 17J, J32, opium 
habit in, 161 , erection of peace 
stones, 207 , sacrifice to boulders, 
218 

Meran jpong, kind of pipe, 152 
AIcrangpongnoL, M, dance dao, 
01 n 1 

AlcrangteonglMii'i, C, anklets, 55 
Mtrtlaung, C, digger, 115 
A ItrrXwng banglok, sixth day of 
Moatsa, 118 

Manny ul, C, cornelian necklace, 
48, 58 

Jfewnrii/nng, C, medicinal leaves, 
of wild arum 150 
Messages, comcynnee of, 178 
AIcnU laungntn, C, small deer of ill 
omen, 290 
Metal work, 97-9 
Metamsangba, Changki cion, 26, 
rights as to ear rods, 4C ivoryorm 
lots, 61, head rings, 60, provides 
the Sangba for Changki village, 
185 

Alrtchar, M, blame laying ceremony, 
203 

Mcti lung, C end M, ear pads for 
dances, 4G 

Meti nnni, C ear pods 46 
MetahtMt, C, blame In} ing cere 



AletauwaluL, solving ceremony, 1 17 
Aletuchi, 0 measuring basket, 124 
Mexico, belief os to markings on 
moon, 301 n 4 
Mezunn, C top, 163 
Minotsu, language allied to Phorr 
dialect, 19 n 3, expose dead, 
use single piston bellon a, 98 ji 1 
Micl embong, M, bellows 08 
AlichtC C fire thong, 101 
Altchtt, M, shrub, leaf as protective 
charm, 291 , bark used for 
poultice, 149 

Micronesia, 279 n 1 , belief as to 
markings on moon, 301 n 4, 
pointing at rainbow, 305 n 1 
Mikirs omens by eggshells 295 n 3, 
sword, 62 n 1 , substitutes for 
mo rungs, 86 n l 
MilemnoL dance dao, 61 n 1 
Mileptung, M, fire thong, 101 
Milk, 133 
Milky 14 ay, 392 
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llet, 107, use of, 125 

lu, H airmail god G f lower world, 

228 n 3 

itxchen, JI, khcl council, JR4 
inaen, 0, Chongli Kliel council, 


said to have been first obtained 
from stomach of, 313 n 1 , blood 
cure for cracked skin, 237, mark 
log's on moon entwd by iiung of 
— tiirown by Noktangsang, 301 


system described, 182-fl, settle Mithan sacrifice, Cbongli 2 j 9. 200. 
ment nf tt, iao „„r,.o no nr„ aoi «/,<* 


ment of disputes, 192, presents 
to members in xiuthan sacrifice, 
377 

tnden Pit Ur, gets flesli of bull a 
head, 375; dries skull, 376 
inivet, flesh tabued, 144, omen 
of bloodshed to raiders, 296 
mt, wild, protects from taunyrem, 
29 1 ; used to bring medicine man 
out of trance, 245 
ir Jumla, attack on Ahoms, 97 
n 3 

firacle, presages aval, sacnlico to 
avert, 255 

ftrc»u, C, chillies, 125 
ftrir, Ao term of Sangtams, Clsangs, 
Plioms, and Konyaks, 1 
fins, thought by Aos to bo doscond 
ants of Nokrnngr, 10, consider 
sun male and moon female, 290 
n 3, belief os to eclipses, 300 
n, 1, markings on moon, 301 
n 4 , naruo for Milky ay , 302 

VtrtUtl, M, chtlhea, 123 

M tinny, C, treo with astringent 
bark, 149 

A I vtcnibony, C, bellows, 98 

Af turn, beetle, 121 


378 81 , Mongsen, 261, 202, 3S7- 
93, 396, Ytmlttlamahi ceremony 
as substitute for, 254, does tlis 
play ed ot, 00, Gl , corresponds 
to Angami Iwi, 201 n 1; to 
dream of, means killing of nutlian 
soul by tiya, 293 . for insignia of 
performers of, and their families, 
see Insignia of wealth 

AT tit, C, cotton rolled for spinning, 

MilsuLbaluny, 31, Milnillri/uny, C, 
fire stone, 101 

iloatsu, festival, 220, described, 
115-19, Chongti, 11C, Mongsen, 

1 18, new belts worn at CO, SIC, 
117, drums repaired. HO, 138; 
dances described, IBS, 179, cn 
tcrtninmcnt of guests, 181, con 
auction with consummation ot 
marriages, 118, 272, end of 
financial year, 400, 401 
Moats* tft, C, month in which the 
festival takes place, 401 
Moohuba lata, M, month in winch 
tlio festival takes place, 401 
Mobongchokit, alias Mubongehokut, 
427 

Afolmnjli, 31, store room, 85 


Mutt! O, shrub, bark makes poul- Mobutap, sort of panji. 201 
tico, 149, leaf protects from 3Ioi ot Annom. regarding sword*. 
Itunarcm, 291 02 n. 1 , uw bamboo kmfo to cut 

Misfortune, follows fatso oath, 195. umbilical coni 204 

106, 197, 108, attributed to Mokocliung, suUmisionoI fiend 


bum their dead. 19 n 3, belief ns SMnX. tml, C, nbou t fifth night 


to sex of moon, 299 n 3, mark 
ings on moon, 301 n 4 
Mithan, importance of, among I»ag» 


after full moon, 402 
MoloL itulryn, 31, about fifth night 
after full moon, 402 


triboa, 78, cult of — nml buffalo, MokongteG. village, C, 


78 n 1. special blemishes, an<l meaning of name, 427; connec 
purchase, 105, 388, not many tion with Mokocliung. 3n, only 

kept 105, 132, grnnA after taU Mongsen spoken, 3. obliterate 

inc, 'l33, hybrids with cattle, Sangtamla, 8, find of burned 

13 j, skulls ns heirlooms, annual dnos, 62, afjurduct making cere 

sacrifice to 203, 2'»7. exude arm, monies, 128, third to perform 
277 n 2, connection between hvnyrctninuny, 219, marriage 

souls of men and — and tf/rt, 22 1. customs 272 . funeral. 270 

272, 236, 239 378, 391, 392, Mole, flesh tabued, 144; taken at 
ghosts of sacrificed — aeeompani medicine, 119 

* sacrifieer ’* to \i3Jagi* of tho Afolola, girl Mcrjfi-ed to the flood, 
Pearl, 223, nrmluny aui) to bo 31 n. 4, 313 n. 2 
found in stomach of, 290; nee Afo/omi, the great fins to cnJ t’ - 
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world, 100, confused with hell 
fire, 413 

Molungba, leopard man, 249 
Molungimchen, alias Molungytm 
alien, 427 
Molungimaen, 427 

Molungkong, range named after 
Molungr, 10 

Molungr, reputed predecessors of 
Aos, 10, probably Konjolcs, 1 1 , 
represented by SangUcnar clan, 
23, 24 

Molunqsonqaong, mi than post, 200 
Molungyimclicn, village, 223 n 1 , 
named after Molungr, 10, 427 , 
first mission station at, 333, 41 1 
Molungyimsen, 225 n 1 , Dr Clark 
settled at, 1IC n 1, 41 j , Christian 
villago, opium eating, 147, pro- 
nunciation taken as standard by 
Dr Clark, 330 

Mon, race, possibly mop hair fashion 
distinctive, 28 n 4 
Mongclien, village, see Mungchon, 

Mongknmchang, clan, 13 
Mongmethang, t. MingmStliiing, 
427 

Monomonq, C and II, beam of loom, 
02 

Mongeemdi, v Mongsenyimti, 427 
Mongsen, language group, origin of, 
present position, 2, 3, 16; earliest, 
story, 7, 8; clans, 20-25, phra 
tries, 20-2G; women’s stylo of 
hair dressing, 20 ; customs as to . 
cloflis, 30-38, m house build mg 
88, 89, pipes, 99 , restrictions on 
use of ear rods, 40 j spears, 04 , 
some villages have no drums, 76, 
cultivation customs, 110, 111, 112, 
114; Moatau among, 118, 1 19; 
tugof-war not practised, 119; 
reaping ceremonies, 123; aque- 
duct making, 128, food tabus, 
130, 144 ; precautions before 
wearing bought cloth, ]04 , inter- 
marry with Chongli, 163; use 
special term for mother, 174, 
age group system, 178, 170, 
drum sprinkling ceremony, 208 , 
taunQrcmmung, 220; epidemic 
staying, 253; Toasts 0 f Merit, 
200-02, 381— 90; YvtiunntokchuL 
ceremony, 254, ten in 9 mokol., 200; 
marriage customs, 272-4 , corpse 
platforms, 280, offerings to the 
dead at liarvest, 288; tale of 
origin of Nagai, 310, rice 
measures, 400 j months, 401 


Mongsen dialect, similar to Changki, 
21; discussed, 332, 333; allied to 
Lhota, dissyllabic, 332, 340, 
earlier than Cliongli, 334, out 
lino grammar, 334-59; alphabet, 
334-0 ; tho Article, 33G, Nouns, 
336-8, Case, 338, 339, Prefixes, 
339, Adjectives, 340, Numerals, 
of nil dialects, 342; Pronouns, 
343-7. the Verb, 347-57, Verbal 
modifiers, 353, tho Negative, 354, 
Interrogative, 355, Temporal 
verbal synonyms, 357, Adverbs, 

357, Conjunctions, 358, Syntax, 

358, Comparative vocabulary, all 
dialects, 359-01 , tale, 301 ; song, 
303 

MongBon, Sam pur, clan, 21 

Mongsentsungr, clan, 20, may not 
wear laiingkotepsu, cloth, 37 ; 
rights as to ivory armlets, 50, 61 ; 
beef tabued, 50, 61 

Mongsenyimti, 9, 1 1 ; “ big Mongsen 
village,” 71, 427; contains only 
Cliongli clans, 3, raided by Cliangs, 
12, outpost at. 13; Chaoclur hvo 
in, 20; rain charm, 131; ram 
stopping, 132; village council 
dispute, 181 n 1; many sacred 
stones in, 21 8 5 w ar with Mubong- 
chokfit, 219, feud with Chuehu 
Yimlang, 241 ; use A for s, 333 
n 2 

Monkey, flesh tabued to women, 144 ; 
hunting, 140; men learn medicine 
from, 149; bone used for bosket- 
maker’s spike, 100; why — has 
no fire, 100, 101 

Mon-Kiimer culture, buffalo asso- 
ciated with, 78 n 1; Shan lint, 
41 n 1 

Months, Ao names, 401 

Moon, Aos’ ideas about, 299-301; 
other tribes, 209 n 2 and 3, 
301 n 2, 3, 4, influence on in- 
sects, 87, on seeds, 115; callod to 
witness, 54, not a deity, 210} 
invocations to, 79, 215, 374, 377, 
382, 383, 381, 391, 392, 394; bull 
or cow as present to, 388; ago of 
moon regulates npotia restric- 
tions, 280, names for phases, 
401, 402 

dark of the, bamboos cut at, 

87 ; children Lorn at — resemble 
tigers and leopards, 267 

dance, 159 

AIopu Angani, C, pig buying com* 
mittco, 185 

lUopungki, C, store room, 65 
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Mofnintjsangr, C, Cliongh genera 
twn, 181 , in song, 32!) 

Morals of Aoa, 68, 213 
Mortar, for rice pounding, 84 n I , 
eeo also Itice pounding tablo 
Starting, the Bachelors' Hall ’ 
description, 73 5, where found 
elsewhere, 73 n 2, carved posts, 
74, 00, 298, rebuilding 75, com 
pared to rich man's house, 80, 
repair of, as min charm, 131, 132, 
miniature — * built by Semas ns 
fortilitj right, 208 n 2 , garden, 
127, herb garden, 291 , position 
os regards Chela, 83, prominence 
in Montsu festival, 116-17, 119, 
used ns “ green rooms " for chil 
(lien's games, 155, forbidden to 
women, 73, exception, 285, drums, 
79, 168, “heads’ hung in, 205, 
human effigies, 205, 20 6, skulls 
of sacrificial victims hung in, 37G, 
381, 392, 393 , remains of sacrifice 
oaten in, HO, household of 
“apotia” pass through, 283, 
" sacrificer’ andraedicinoman go 
to, after apotia averting cere 
mony, 287, sacrificial mi than 
brought to, before purchase, 388, 
presents to head taker, 186 
— — boys of, age of entering, 277, 
perform menial duties, 177, grow 
Howers, 127, m ceremonies, 116, 
117, 118, 119, girl3 feed — with 
upongmet, 143, perform “drum 
sprinkling ceremony,” 208 , catch 
bird for viangloturongtotoL cere 
mony, 254, bring in corpse ol 
man killed in war, 28G 

men of, 75, 76, 179 

system, 179, control of, 173, 

180, 181, funds, 187, entry of boys, 
46,48, 177,178,192, duty of each 
group, 177, 178, leaders of, IIS, 
178, inmates entitled to cucum 
bers, 125 n 3, fined for gossip, 
240, discipline, of, 177, 179, ISO, 
allocation of hearths, 170, odop 
tion of, by nch man, 39, 65 details 
of adoption ceremony, 191, 192, 
interchange of presents with 
“ father,’ 118, 119 
Masai, M, Strobilanthet JIacctdi 
/chut, 03 

Mosumung, C, agricultural, genna, 
121 

Mother, special word for, used in 
certain clans, 174, supports her 
daughter at delivery, holds urn 
bdicsl cord, 264 , disposes ol 


umbilical cord of her child, 265, 
pierces baby’s ears if father dead, 
260; responsibilities as to chil 
dron, m case of divorce, 276, 
shares of meat m body brushing, 
383, bull sacrifice, 386, “ million's 
tracks coverer,’ 302 
Mot sit, M, cat, 135 
Moulds, for metal casting, 09 
Moya pong. Soma pipe 99, 152 
Moya pan, C, Seme dance, 159 
Moya 'zungkhun, maize, 125 n 2 
Moyotsung, king of the dead, 
identified with jletsuno, 227 n 1, 
with Anungtsungba, 225 n J, 
230 , Dr Clark s account of 
origin, 230, 231, his dealings with 
the dead, 223, 229, hia house, 
229, 230, rebuilding of, cause of 
many deaths, 230 
Motucnt, C, reaping basket, 123 
Mozung, alias Moyotsung, 230, 
misuse of term m translation of 
New Testament, 367 
MozOr, dan, 13, tale of origin, 
some join Mongsen called Mulir, 
10 , some remained long on right 
bank of Dikhti, 20 
Mubongchokut, village, 10, 22, 427 , 
first blacksmith settles in, 97, 
scene of Chtnasangba and Itiven 
romance, 163, 319, settlement 
of disputes, 198, war with Mong 
senyimti, 219 , worrying of Chris 
tians in, 403 n. 2 
Muchu, C, sugar cane, 126 
Mud fish, eaten, 142 , tabued to 
women, 145 

Mukrllung, C, brass wire ear ring, 47 
Aful.hu, C and M, tobacco, 126 
Mukhur, 31, peach, 126 
Multam Ihurong, 0, bearskin hat, 44 
Mukuli, village, 427 
Mukza, C and 3f, hybrid of mtthan 
and cow, 133 

MuliTopukba, sub clan of Mulir, 23 
Mulir, 3Iongscri clan, origin, 16, 20, 
equivalent to Cbcmgli, Mozilr, 23 , 
rules as to wearing tsunglotrpxd 
and euvangtd cloths, 37, ear rods, 

46, ivory armlets, 50 
Mundas, bum their dead, 19 n 3, 
tattooing, 33 n I , use Shan hats, 

41 n 1 , ban est and funeral 
ceremonies associated, 279 n 2 , 
belief as to eclipses, 30f n 4 , 
Bachelors’ Hall, 73 n 2; use of 
tops, 155 n 1 

Mungchen, village, 427, tale of 
founding, 23 
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Muphu, C and M, khel, 82 
Murder, punishment for, 193 
Muntsu, ml ant, 200 
Murromi, were tigers village, -jU 
Murut. tribe, wet nee cultivation, 
use long Bword, C2 n 1 
Musku, C, bottle gourd, 12G 
Mustard, 126 

Mulongphuja, M, Mulongahtent, b, 
rain shield, 41 
Mutsu, M sugar-cane, 126 
MGtsObu, clan, 13 
Muzabang, ancestor of Alapacliar 
clan, 22 , founds Mu ngehen. 23 
Muzung ankhung, C, first cockcrow, 
402 

Naga, demotion of word, 1 n 1 
Naga tribes, origin and composition. 

8, toknonymy not a character 
istic of, 270 n 3 , view of head 
hunting, 200, of homicide, 203 
n 1 , southern origin indicated, 
304 n 1 , dislike curly liair, 30S 
n 1, links with Khans and \\ n9, 
72 n 1 , effect of civilisation on, 
214 n 1, 403, 415, poasiblo lin 
guistic connections with Pol} • 
ncsia. Mala} b, Tahitians, Maori 
and Tongan, 215 n 1 
Naga Labour Corps, 404, poor 
re^ponso of Christians, 420 
Nohor, wood, G3 
Nall, parings taken rare of, 241 
haltong, M, roller for seeding cot 
ton, 1)0 

Name, not used between certain 
relations, 175, atwo}s used be 
tween husband and wife, 175, 
given at ear piercing, importance 
of. 2C0, rules as to selection, 2CS 
ct fioq ; opprobrious selected, in 
case of sickness, 208, 209 , Cliangki 
have two, 209. 270, no objection 
to saying, 270, nameless child’s 
soul becomes wild animal, 228, 
— of Ti}a known to medicine 

Xamsanp, Konyak village, origin of 
Noklangclnn in, 10, 13. warmth 
Tamlu, 209 

karnus, of Papua, Bachelors’ Halls 
and w ooden ilrums, 73 n. 2 
Nanclinm \ ill ago eormnonly called 
Longwnlanp, 10, 11, 420, prows 
pan, 103; daughter Milage of 
Chsngki. 176 

hangpera, M. wild mint, 247 
X Ankara, nluu Lnngkam, 427 


Nap, C, colouring matter for tattoo 

Napong, C and M, goat, 133 
Naptht, tree from which nap is 
obtained, 32 
Naplsu, M, see hap 
Nasal index, of Aos, 28 
Nash*, C, cattle, 133 
Nash* Achi, C, bull sacrificed, first 
ceremony of Feast of Merit, -j<> 
258, 370 et seq 
Nash* song song, C, Y posts, t0 
memorato Feasts of Merit, J«u 
Natchez, Indians, claim sun origin, 

Natsimi, stone at, destro}ed by 
Christian, 7 n 1 

NotusO, traditional Nokrangr wt®, » 
NecUnco, mens, 48, womens 58, 
imitation in funeral load, 

Necklet, brass, boar’s tushes, cus 
toms as to wearing, 48 
Neck rings, 99 

Needle, 02 , 

Negrito, blood, associated with 
small ears, 303 n 1 . 

Negrito, ot Kedah, mrlmg !° r 
recognition after death, 31 n 4 
Nephews, ns heirs, 1 89 . 

Nettles, brush with, to removo w 
luck, 104; stalk of, in broom, to 
sweep away evil, 250 , as bed for 
tluevos, 194 
Neitong, hcddlo, 92 
Novdlf Captain O. A , 

Akas, 299 n 3 ; cause of enrtn 
quakes, 303 n. 1 ; marks on moon, 
Dafla, 301, n 4 , 

New Caledonia, belief as to P*<» 
of tho Dead, 227 n 1 , 

New Guinea, cultural bnks 

ns to sky similar to Aos , 2J8 n •». 
firo-thong, 101 n 1 , belief as to 
Path of tho Dead. 227 n i. 
ghosts steal souls 239 n . 

tiecs to souls of animals, - iu n. » . 
effigies probably homes of souis, 

Nciy 3 Hebrides, ghost of malbot 
entices soul of child, ->■> n - 
Now Testament, Ao translation. 

New Zealand, liclicf a* to «Vy, 
similar to Aos’, 293 n 4 
Newt, flesh tabued. 144 ,,, 

A gash,. C. Ngaua. M. fish I"***” 
Neat., spirits in Ungnui 
wliich oaths are taken, 

Npaza. spirit* in tin gran Ik fore 
winch oaths are taken. 195. 150 
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ihayen meieukfa, M, dark time be 
fore dawn, 502 

icobarg, belief as to eclipses, 301 
U- 4 , bamboo dish, 97 n 1 , dog 
totem eaten, 17 n 3 
— Kftr, boar wrestling at Toast of 
(bo Dead, 239 n 2 
ightjar, flesh tabued, 144 
ightmare, cause and effect, 292 
r «nafc, 0, reaping sickle, 123 
mgsangcbar, Mongsen elan, 21, 
may not wear i\ory armlets, 
60 

7 i ngtangr, holder of sky supporting 
post, 29S 

» t ro, creeper from which fish poison 
19 obtained, 141 

fwa. 0 and M, sap of Tieus claatica, 
141 

V'ltsu, C and M, sap of a Acu», 141 
V<d, O, duo, 59 
Bokhan pen, fish trap, 142 
'JokJang clan, origin of, 10, Kon 
yak name for Chaim Aos, 13 
'foklang, obsolete daos, 9 n 1, CO, 
61 , now means a hundred, 102 
Noklangr, another terra for No k 
rangr, 9 n 1 , guard of Kachan 
liaj, 52 n 1 

Nokloptsi, C, doo holder, 59 
Noklentmu, C and M, form of friend 
ship, 200 

NokCu, Hr. dno holder, 59 
Nol-pant 4, Garo, Bachelors Hall, 

Nokpo, predecessors of Aos, 425 
Nokpoyimelien, meaning of namo, 
425; traditional »ite of Nok 
rangr, 9, broken up by Bung 
ham, tale of war with Lungkain, 
22, 23, raided by Cliuchu Yim 
lane, 201, 202 , haunting leopard 
near, 251, in tale, 322 
A’otf, old men and priests, 243 
Nokrangr, 22, 23, traditional pro 
decessors of Aos, 9, allied to 
Konjnks, 10 11 

Nokrangnnanckoturong traditional 

si to of the Nok rangr, 9 
Noksan, village not treated as Aos, 

2, speak Longla dialect, subject 
to Cliangs, 333 

Nohsenkim, traditional vtUago of 
Molnngt, 10 

Nokat/ba, M, first spear m bead 
taking, 201 

Noksupoba C, first spear in head 
taking, 201 


Noksutongba, hero lauded m song. 

329 b 

Noktansang, man who marked the 
moon, 301 

A okymmnngr non/, JI, flower, 126 
Nok ang, C, a single dno,” obso 

lets, 102 

Nomenclature, 2CS et soq , seo also 
Nome 

North, no equivalent for, in Ao, 397 
Noss string, of sacrificial mi than, 
insertion, 388, removal, 389, 
ceremonial laying on tictim’s 
head and removal, 390 
A'ora bank on, new group of boys in 
raorung, 177 

Ntavang treo used by Kacha Nagas 
as Lend tree, 81 n 2 
Nil, O, spear, CD 

Nu, Chongh dialect, father’s sister, 
a link with ICuki Kachrn, stock, 
191 n 1 

A ukungthung, C, about 4 pm. 403 
Numbers importance of certain, see 
Three, Fue, Six, Twehc, Thirty 
Numerals m Ao dialects, 342 
Nungsacliar, Mongsen clan, 21 
Nueungsu, C, iron spear, cfan heir- 
loom, 64, 189 

Nzemi, tribe, use spool shuttle, 91 
n 2 

Oath, 103-8, methods of taking, 
by decapitating fowl, 196. water, 
biting bamboo, eating earth, 197, 
grains of rice, 193, on skulls of 
man, tiger and leopard, 19G, on 
sacred boulders, 197, 108, on 
head tree, 81 n 2 , misfortune a 
test of falsity, 195, 196, 197, Serna 
method of escaping consequence 
Of false oatli, 230 n 1 
O Calloglian, Mr , report regarding 
daos, 9 n 1 , markings on moon, 


3 01 r 

Ochichar, Mongsen clan, 21 , tale of 
origin, 24, , may not wear 

ivory armlets, 50 

Od seeds, in dyouig, 94 ; in cooking. 
125 

Okchangthamtchankort (pig's leg 
caters), group m mo rung, 178 

Okhu, C, term of address to man of 
speaker’s mother’s phratrj, 175 

Old man (men), chew clay, 153, 
occupations of, ICO, ear oma 
ments 40, 47. spears, 64. kill 
animals mmomng rebuilding, 75, 
m Str.lungr, 234, to appease soul 
of wild animal, 240, spears 
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mithan, 2G0, 380 , gives first cut 
at bull, 258, 375, kills sacrificial 
victim at wedding, 271, 272, 
selected as rain maker, 131 , sacn 
fices to stop ram, 132, assist, m 
‘ body brushing * ceremony, 382 
eats pup if only one m litter 
134, mithan tied outside house 
of — of sacrificor s clan, 370 
‘ sacrificer * gives meat to — of 
every other clan 259 377, rubs 
egg on cracked skin, 297 , duties 
of, at funerals, 280 , has hair cut 
first after apotia, 286 husks rice 
for oath ceremony, 195 , sells kit 
•imp, 223 , — with many children 
acta as match maker, 270 
Oldest man m clan, heirloom 
spear, G4, 169, divides up clan 
land, 188 

Old people, do not observe food 
tabus, 145, fish kept for, 141 

Old woman (women), occupation of, 
ICO, only — allowed to dye red, 
93, spina first after apotia, 286, 
of bride’s clan accompany ber to 
new house, 271, 272, of bnde 
groom’s clan lights fire in new 
house, 274 , four — m aluna aok 
an ceremony, 383, presents at 
bull sacrifice divided in house of 
oldest woman In clan, 386 

Omens methods of taking 294,295, 
medicine man’s speciality, 244, 
consulted by entrails of fowl, 87, 
113, 119, 120, 132, 204, 236, 252, 
258, 271, 274, 374, 380, 382, 387, 
389, 392, by gazing into rrrodhu, 
233, 236, 294 , by fire thong, 101, 
110 described, 295, by tearing 
am leaves, 294, by breaking 
ginger, 294, by tossing ginger 
from dao, 295, by releasing a 
cock, 203 , by throwing down leaf 
cup of madhu, 372, 382 , by eggs, 
195, 198, taken on birth of calf, 
133 , on depositing “ head,’ 204 , 
tti diagnosing illness, 233, at 
marriage 271,272,274, in select 
ing i killer of sacrifice, 233, 
lucky house from which to take 
egg for pig ringing, 138, after 
gossip cure sacrifice 240 , m 
headache cure ceremony, 239, at 
tiya ceremony, 237 , at bull 
sacrifice 372, at body brushing 
ceremony, 382 

— , bad, 296 , fall of dao in imtlian 
sacrifice 61 , pig or jungle cat to 
pollute house site, 87, rush of 


blood from mouth of sacrificial 
victim, 12 1, 382, 391, specks of 
dirt Dn am leaves in tiya offering 
238, rubbish in serdi rakshiba 
basket, 371 , mithan to drop 
excrement short of stretch of 
tethering rope, 388, death to 
occur between madhu makmgand 
bull sacrifice, 370, omens of 
death stroke of good luck, 295, 
hear load of bamboos thrown while 
dozing 295, fall of leaf cups to 
west, 372 382, disaster fore 
told can bo averted, 287 
Omens good, 296, finding food in 
stomach of sacrificial pig 121 , 
fall of mud pillar towards hunter 
138, in tiya kulam ceremony, 
madhu not to turn sour, 237 , in 
tiya offering, rice to turn sour, 
238 , effusion of blood in sacrifi 
cialpig 3S2, leaf cups, falling to 
wards the east, 372, 3S2 
Ongliang, M, cricket, 302 
Ongnak, 0, cricket, 302 
Ongtongsil, M, head taker’s cloth 
38 

Onion, given to ceremonial rice 
pounders, 386, 394 
On~u, C, creepers, leaves used os 
poultice, 150 

Opium, Christian Aos take to, .147, 
consumption of, Government 
measures against liabit, 151 
Oraons, morung system among, 73 
n 2, 180 n 1, beliefs as to sex of 
sun and moon 299 n. 3 bum 
their dead, 19 n 3, Amri clan 
among 20 n 1 , tattoo for recog 
mtion after death, 31 n 4, use 
of Shan hat queried, 44 n 2, 
use of charcoal and oil m tattoo 
ing 33 n 1 

OrchidB, cultivation of, 128 skm 
used m ornamentation 44, 65 
Ordeal of hot fat, 7, 8, 8 n 1 
pulling leaves, 81 n 2 , packets of 
nee, 195, 196 

Ornamentation, of cloths, 92, 94, 
of pots, nil, 96 , wood work, 98 , 
metal work, 99, village drum, 
77 , herring bone pattern 99 
Ornaments, 41 et seq , worn by 
women, 67, 58, 99, not worn 
by child till three months old, 
2 82, rules as to wearing, bus 
pended at M oaten festival, 116, 
see also Insignia 

OanTc, 0, Slrobilanlhes flaccidi/ohue, 
92 
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Osohmtng. C, cuckoo, 400, tale of. 
401 

Olakr , M. sheep, 133 
Otangchung, O and if, hide war 
shield, G5 

Oteung lasharuj, 0, child’s bow, 154 
Otter, flesh tabued to women, 144 
Otung naru, canna, 126 
Owen, regarding Konyaks wearing 
enemies’ teeth, 52 n 3 
Owl flesh tabued, 144, soul flits in 
— while dreaming (Chang), 292 
u 3 

Oyimkt naru, M, drongo plume, 47 


Packalar M clan, female speaking, 
162 

Pachar, M, clan, male speaking, 162 
Pachar PaUr, M, clan priest, 184 
Paggi Islands, dead exposed m, 
280 n 2 

Paint mg, on cloth, 94, on wood 
work, 96 

Palaungs, claim sun as ancestor, 25 
n 2, rice ordeal, 190 n 1; bo 
liefs as to unlucky for wild 
animal to enter house, 87 n 1, 
unmarried ghosts, 228 n 5, soul 
calling, 235 n. 2j plantain tree 
synonjm for human being, 279, 
admire large earn, 308 n 1, 
women wear puttees, 40 n. 4 , 
fish m bridegroom’s gift, 271 n 1 
Pan, cultivation of, 126, 152, trade 
in leaves, 103, m preparation of 
opium, 161 , chewed with betel 
nut, 152 , vines private property, 

1 89 , may not be picked for three 
years after apotia, 280 
Pandanus, fruit of, as hair brush, 
29, leaves as rain shields, 41, 
on road to the Land of the Dead 
(Fiji), 229 n 1 
Pang, C, Bpmdle, 91 
Pangchala, M, plant used for tat 
tooer’a tool, 32 

Fangi, M, buffalo horn trumpet, 
157 

Pr.yyfvwm, C, fiswswMUual wp yvumo 
ing, 378 

Fangnmm, noted lecyard man, 248 
Pangtangnu, O, ornamental spear 
abaft, 63 

Patiji, described, 53 n 2, in village 
defences, 72, 201 , used m tiger 
ringing, 139 , iron — for elephant 
killing, 136 

Panji holder, 53, 64, used in ram 
charm, 131 
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Panoi, Melanesia, belief as to Bky 
similar to Aos', 298 n 4 
Pap, Assamese translated, am, idea 
conveyed by, 203 n 1 
Papua, Bachelors’ Halls and wooden 
arums, 73 n 2 , war canoe as 
drum, 76 n 1 

Parents, responsible for barrenness 
of daughter, 263, of bride con 
sent asked to marriage, 270, 271, 
bridegroom works for, gives fish 
to, 273, give presents at house 
building, 273, receive firewood on 
wedding day, 273 , of young 
couple, send food lor some days 
after marriage, 272 , arrangements 
as to children in case of divorce, 
276, dead — thought to attract 
soul of child, 239 

Parents in law, respect due to, 175 
Parsis, expose their dead, 2S0 n 2 
Partitions, in house, 89, 90 
Paths, clearance of, communal task, 
109, at Moalsu, 118, at Talen 
pusong, II 9, 120, during rains, 
121 , spirits of the — ,119 
PaU gungba, Bf, head of village 
priests, 243 
PaU wa, Bf, pan 126 
PaU 'yu, pan, 126 
Pat (bang, Bf, assistant Pat ir, 243 
PaUr, M, pne3t, 178, 243 
Patkoi range, Nagas on, legend re 
garding sun and moon, 299 n 3, 
301 n. 2, 4 
Pazax, yeast, 146 

Peace, making of, 206, 207, Btones 
as witnesses, 82, 206, 207, slave 
given as indemnity, 211 
Peach, 126 

Pea fowl, reputed of sky origin, 
297 

Peal, on morung, 73 n 2 
Pelew Islands, plantain stump as 
substitute for child, 279 n 1 
PentsU, eort of bird, 326 
Pervuru, C, medicinal weed, 296 
PrrtUa ocimoxdes, 12j 
P eru, love cliarm atones kept in 
baskets, 290 n. I 
Pefi, M, ptUnu, C, star, 302 
Pezoma, Angami division, descent 
from two brothers, 14 n. 1 
Peru, C, girl’a first garment, 40 
Phakhophakho, Bf, cuckoo, 400 
Phallic, emblem in tank, in Manipur, 

129 n 1 

Phanakrhung, M. boy’s shield, 154 
Phatak, C and BI, duck, 136 
Phentngnokmung, BI, Phenokiwk 
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» nung, 0, genna after earthquake, 
299 

Philippines, cultural links with 
bellows, 98, firo. thong, 101 n 1, 
belief os to cause of eclipses, 300 
n 1, tolo of men with inverted 
noses, 309 n 1 , cars distended in, 
30$ n 1, effects of civilization m, 
214 n 1, use of enemies’ teeth, in 
ornamentation, 52 n 3 , Bacho 
lors’ Ball, 73 n 2 , cotton seeding 
rail! 91 n 1 

Pbom, tribe, called Mtnr by Aos, 1 , 
tale of origin and migration, G 
n 1 , trade in bags, 34, lmts, 44, 
salt, 103 , use of laya in trade with, 
102, poor weavers, buy cloth of 
Aos, 104, bo\ s’ liair cut aftor 
Oreb raid, Ul> n 1, 2 05 n 1 , 
poinsettias indigenous in — 
country, 127 n f, — blood in 
Yachara and Yong, 333 
Phomhek, village unsuccessfully 
attacked by Changs, 225 n 2 
Phorr (Photsimi), languago not 
wholly Naga, 19 n 3 
PliratneB and clans, 13 et seq 
rhratnes, lists of clans m each 
Chongh, 1 3, Mongson, 20 , Changki 
have no — , 26, exogamy of, 13, 
21, 102, 1C3, corresponding — 
in different groups, 21, three 
fold division in, 26 , no Ao word 
for, 102 1 difference of customs 
and dress, 39 , restrictions os to 
ornaments, 42, * formal friends ’ 
must be of different — , X98, 199, 
mow not of ‘ sacrificer’s ” — 
assist at Feast of Merit, 257, 371 , 
see also Anokaban'j and Turn 
nakr 

Phuchong « ceremony, 114, described, 
112, 113 

Pliukulalung sacred boulder near 
Khensa, 21$ 

Pbnmbadege, Akagod, causes earth 
quakes, 303 n 1 
Phuau, C, generation, 400 
Piddington, Mr , report on “ deo 
room," 49 n 1 

Pig keeping and feeding, 125, 
133, early castration of, 134, 
as scavenger, 83, sale of, 105, 
method of measuring, 398, 
bristles in headgear, 44 n 3, in 
art, 96, stomach tabued to Mong 
sen men and all women, 144, 
droppings defile house site, 87, 
hermaphrodite — causes bad 
crops, 255, genna kept for litter. 


133; division of, in case of 
divorce, 276, all lulled in case of 
opotia, 285, raw pigskin given 
to ceremonial uce pounders, 394 , 
given as presents to break 

adoption of morung, 192, at re 
conciliation ceremony, 175, m 
a tomb & ceremony, 199, to 

strangers, 185, 186, to head taker, 
180, to dancers in bull sacrifice, 
38G, to each khel, 393, to priests 
and Tolar, 259, 377, killed for 
guests at Feasts of Merit, 261, 
202, 378, at wedding, 273, by 
each morung at Moatm, 117, 
exacted as fine, 3, 6, 182, 193, 
194, 194, n 1, 195; method of 
sacrificing, 252, 253, sacrificed • 
at house building, 90, at cultiva- 
tion ceremonies, 112, 113, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 124, 218, to secure 
good fishing, 218, to sacred 
boulders, 218, 219; at Ttunyrem 
mun; 7, 219, at Lichabomuny, 221. 
at Ltcfiaba ai/», 221, 222, to 
kilning, 222, jn village punfica 
tion, 253, in bull sacrifice, 258, 
261, 370, 371, 372, at “ sacn 
fleer’s ” granary, 260, 261, 262, 
3S7, 392, at •‘sacrjflcerV field 
house, 200, 381, thirty — s at 
third Feast of Merit, 393, 394, 
little — burnt alive, third Feast 
of Merit, 395 , castrated — sacn* 
ficed in case of sickness, 234, 235, 
23C, to obtain aren, 283, in 
1 Ai ipelu ceremony, SCO, 381 , out 
aide house to aid delivery, 266, to 
cure weakly child, 209, if house 
struck by lightning, 305 , in aluna 
aoi an ceremony, 383, 384 

Tig, wild, hunting, 136, 137, tread 
mg in wallow of, causes cracked 
skm, droppings cause sores, 296 , 
folk tale regarding, 312; Licha 
bu’a— .322 

Pigeon, domestic, 136 

Pipe, varieties of, 161, 152, metsl, 
made m Chungtia, 98, 99, stone 
— manufacture, 99, tune m 
smoking as measure of distance, 
398 „ 

Pipit, arrival sign of cold weather, 
400, beliefs regarding, 297 

Ptjnyo, 0 and M, leaves used as 
poultice, 140 

Pirr, 0, winnowing fan, 124 

Pitcairn Island, use of tops, 155 n 1 

Pitt Rivers Museum, ‘‘tails” in, 
53, bellows, 98 n 1 
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Piya meluk, nee measure, 400 
Ptyazt, C, 5 east, 146 
Piyongkong, abode of King of 
tigers, 247 

Plantain tree, corpse referred to as, 
278, similar use elsewhere, 279 
n 1 

Platform, at back of house, 84, 
uses of, 85 , not made till wedding 
day, 89, 90 , new one built before 
third Feast of Merit, 393 
Playfair, regarding fugitives from 
Nokpoyunchen, 9 n 2 
Pliny, quotations from, regarding 
dogs, 17 n 2. 19 n, 134 n 2. 
colour of hair, 28 n 2 , effect of 
moon on insects, 87 n 1 , weasel 
in ointment, 149 n 1, regard 
ing men with large ears, 308 
n 1, eclipses, 300 n 1 
Plucking alive, of fowls, etc , 204, 
234, 236, 252, 258, 374, 376, 380, 
387, 389, 395, prohibited by 
Goa eminent, 258 n 1, 400 , 

Pobangkap, C, bark which produces 
lather, 379 

Poinsettia, cultivated, 127, ut 
digenous in Phom Land, 127 n 1 
Pomts of compass, 397 
Poltsok, C and M, leaf used in wood 
polishing, 90 

Polynesia, possible linguistio con 
nectlona with Nagos, 215 n 1, 
Land of the Dead 230 n. 5, 
plantain tree as substitute for 
man, 279 n 1 , belief as to cause 
of eclipses, 300 n 1 , markings on 
moon, 301 n. 2, ears not dis 
tended, 308 xi. 1 , belief in ten 
skies, 298 , punishment for liomi 
cide, 193 n 1 

Pongen, pliratry, sprung from Lung 
terok, 6 n 2, ancestors of, 130, 
senior phratry of Chongli, 13, 
corresponds to Ang in Konyaks, 
13 , to first phratry in Mongsena, 
21, 22 , qualifications for suvangsu 
cloth 37 , special rights to oma 
ments 42, 48, priest of — saen 
flees m Chamecha ceremony, 120, 
Ungra chosen from, 183 
Pongenr, clan, 13, chief in Pongen 
phratry, 14 rights as to wear 
}ng takarlatpiau cloth, 36, Ungr 
should belong to, 183 
Pontang, mythical ancestor of 
Wo2ukamr clan, 14, 56 
Ponto, Malay armlet, 61 n 1 
Porcupine, quill used in weaving, 92 , 
flesh tabued to women, 144 
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Pork, not eaten by Mohingr, 10, 
tabus regarding, 10 n 2 , tabued’ 
to Sanglihcar, 145, fines in, 181, 
182, presents of, to strangers 
182 183, 185, offered to tiyn, 
237 , distributed at bull sacrifice 
373, 386 

Posts, of morungs, 74, 96, 298, 
house, 86, 293 , placing of first — 
of house, 88, must not be from 
tree struck by lightning. 88 n 1 , 
field house, 112, centre — of 
back wall, kitsung kulam sacri 
fice at foot of, 322 , centre post 
between front and main room, 
egg offered at, at bull sacrifice, 
334, centre post of porch brought 
in after third Feast of Merit, 395, 
Y aliaped post, forked post, 
mitlian or bull post, description 
of, 260, 202 , cutting and erection 
of, 205 n. 1, 2o8, 261, 370, 372, 
373, 385, 389, propitiation of 
spirit of post, 372, 373 
Pot making, 94-6 , in other tribes, 
95 n. 1 

Pots, thrown away after sacrifice, 
240, broken, offered to tsungrem, 
235, old — thrown out for 
Lschaba 221 

cooking, new placed in house 

at marriage, 271, 272, not used 
for six days after marriage, I99, 
new — medicine man’s perqui 
site, 236, 238 , used in ceremonial 
madhu making, 393, all broken 
m case of apotia, 285 
Potters, Nokrangr and Molungr re 
puted, 10 , Changki only — among 
Aos, 11, 94, in Manipur, 11 n l, 
94 n. 4 

Poultices, 149, 150 
Pouh, Siamese possible connection 
with pulir, 243 n. 1 
Powakapba, lialf, songh. weight, 397 
Powaratang, M third of songti, 397 
Prayer, at sacrifice, 252, 253, 234, 
at consecration of drum, 79, 
putting up first post, 88, on 
selecting house site, 87, in con 
nectionwith cultivation, 110, 112, 
120, 121, 288, for ram, 132, to 
stop rain 132, on birth of calf, 
133, at pig hunt, 138, at pig sale, 
105, in settling disputes 197, 
while on raid, 203, at deposit 
ing of heads, 204 , to tsungrem to 
release souls, 234, 235, in be 
witching by egg 242, w village 
purification, 253 , to spirit of Y 
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post, 372, 373, at bull sacrifice, 
258, 371, 372, 374, 383, 387, 392 , 
at mithan sacnfit e, 2G0, 389, 377, 
380, 382, at ceremonial rice dr} 
ing, 377, m aluna a ok an cere 
mony, 3S3, in third Tenst of 
Merit, 394, 395 , at wedding, 274 , 
lor increase of rice, 290 

Pregnane} , precautions and food 
talma of mother during, 2C3, 
of husband, 75, 128, 2G3, con 
jugal intercourse restricted dur 
ing, 264 

Presents, village, importance of 
system, 185, 180, pm ate, inter 
change on making formal 
friends,” 198, 199, 200, given by 
now pnest, 243, in connection 
with marriage to parents, 270, 
273. to relations, 273, received 
from relation, 273, given in 
Feasts of Merit. 259, 37 1. 370, 
377, 386, 302, 303, 394, 395 

Priest, for simple ceremonies bis 
own — , 243 , final age group 
among Changki, 1 78. 

— — clan position, selection, 
initiation, 243, distinct from 
medicine men, 244 , duties in 
reaping ceremony, 122; duties m 
caseofapotta, 285 ; senior — kills 
victim m (tningmokok ceremony, 
209, In Feast of Merit, C, dries 
skull of bull. 258, In Feast of 
Merit, M, plonts Y post, 385, 389. 
lulls bull in bull sacrifice, 261, 
380 , kills mithan, 2C2, 391 , ilrv 
Tice ceremonially, 384, 388, kills 
" mkhan’s tracks coverer,” 392, 
liangs skull in moning, 392 , duties 
in body brushing ceremony, 381, 
382 , shares of meat In, 382, 
383 

Village : board of, selection of, 

duties, 243. 244 , cat sacrificial 
' 'dim, 1 23. 121; makes cere 
nionial sowing, 114; part in 
reaping ceremony, 122 ; in aque 
duct Instalment, 128; of Clwml 
In Uiigmn pool sacrifice. 129; 
offors egg to stop rain. 132; in 
village purification, 253; in 
epidemic slajing, 253; in slorm 
allaj mg, 303 , lights Ore to purify 
companions of opotin, 285; bull 
sacrificed outside house of eldest, 
120, Feast of Merit, C. receive 
p(g» from “ Bacnficer," 259, 377 ; 
two — inform sky folk of death 
of mithan, 2 CO, 3 SO; senior — 


ceremonially dries rico in rmthan 
sacrifice, 259, 377 
Priest, Pongen — kills bull in r lame 
cha ceremony, 120; takes chief 

I i art m Lichaba ay i ceremon} ,221 , 
tend of village priests, 243 
Prisoner, of war, disposal of, 206 
Property, 187 et bwj , woman may 
own but not inherit, 189, 190. 
pm ate ownership of bamboos, 
etc , 189, movable, 1S0, 100, for 
landed — , see Land Division of 
— m ca«® of divorce, 276, 277; 
abandoned m case of apotia, 284, 
285, 286 

Ptolem}, alludes to Nagas, 1 n 1 
Pu, O, axe, 376 

Pua tncluL, M, pua ratang, inolok, M, 
rice measure, a day’a wage, 400 
Pua mold, C, nee measure, 399 
Puberty, girls enter chilt on attain 
mg, 212 

rueblo, Indians, claim sun origin, 
• 25 n 2 

Futongaongsong, 0, mithan post. 260 
I’ulotu, Polynesian Land of the 
Dead, 230 n 6 
run, C, bamboo missile. Cl 
Punishment, for honiteido and 
bodily injury, 103, for theft, 
incendiarism, 194 

Puppy, single — in litter eaten by 
old mon, 134; dashed against 
head of sacrificial mithan, 200, 
261. 380. 391 

Ptlr, M, third ago group, 179 
ruram, M, “ deo mom,” 49 
Purama mold, C, rico measure, 
399, 400 

Purclins, regarding distending of 
ears, 308 n 1 . enemies’ teeth, 
52 n 3 , regarding threo sours of 
Jews, 224 n 1 

Purification, of “ sacnficer ” an 1 
household, 258, 375, 387, of 
village. 253, 266 ; of house, 250 
Purlin, 89 

Puroshushang, died of seeing Jungle 
ghost, 223 

I urr, C and if, shelves, 83 
Purrlang, C and M, wall plate*. 89 
Puli, Lhota equivalent of puli'", 
possible connection icitb Siamese, 
pouu, 243 n. 1 

Puli ungr, C, head of the priests, of 
Pongen phrulrj . 221, 213, weigh 
ing l>eom kept in his house, 3J7 
JHilibanj, O, assistant priest, 2 13 
Puht/,ept*Q. pig git en to Tat-*’’ 
ungr, 377 
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Putir, C, priest, 243 
Puttsu, C and XT, uidezn/uty on 
peace making, 207 
Ftilsuru, stop used in pot making, 
03 

Puttees, worn by women, 40 
PuyeLru, potter a stick, 95 
Putiil.ru, potter’a paddlo stick, 95 
Ptcang, Chang festival at end of 
tains, 302 n 2 

Python, symbol of wcnlth, carved 
on buildings, 298 , beliefs regard 
mg 297, awalimg obtained Irom, 
289, saliva causes sores, 290, 
flesh tabued, 375 n 1 

Quartz and iron, used in place of 
flint and steel, 101 , for new 
fire,” 102, m ti’jn ceremonies, 
237,252, in new bouse on wedding 
dn> , 274 , m leptoki ao ceremony, 
287 , at ceremonial madhu 
making, 384 


Rachtnlar, M, medicine man, 244 
Rafter, 89 

Raid ns qualification for warrior's 
insignia, 45, necessary after 
rebuilding of morung, 76, con 
duct of, 202, 203 , before beating 
a new drum, 80 , age of first going 
on, food corners on, 178, main 
fighters, 179, sacrifice for success 
of 203 , division of trophies, 204 
Slock - — to promote fertility, 208 
Ram, connected with stones, 129 
n 1, 131, 197, tale of cause of, 
303 

Rainbow, Ao beliefs ns to, 304, 305, 
those of other tribes, 304 n 2, 
pointing at the, 303, 303 n 1 
Ram makers, possible origin of, 
131 n l 

Rain making, 130-32, ram charms, 
tug of war, 117 n 1 , fish poison 
mg, 131, pond on rich man a 
grave, 129 n 1, smearing of 
head,” 304 

Rain shield, making and uso of, 41 , 
use in ram charm, 131 
Rain stopping, 132 
Rains, the, ttungrem, about during 
303 , X casts of Merit and junket 
ings not allowed, t Luf 
lloitchar, M, ceremony to cure sick 
ness, 234 

Rangpong, tribe, dao onlj weapon 
of, 9 n 1 , practise human sacn 
fice, 310 n, 1 
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Rangtsung, Salunaru’B treacherous 
lover, 316 

Rapa, water producing stone, 129 
n. 1 

Rat, eating crops foretold m dreams 
293. Wh> — eat nco, tale, 312; 
— dung, cure for dog bite, 1 50 , 
finding — m eenlt misfit ba basket 
a bod omen, 371 , poison for, 151 
Ratren, Lhota mcdicme man, 247 
Ratuchang, clan, 13 
Raw, Papuan equivalent of morung, 

Reaping operation and ceremonies, 
122—4 , first roo per in other tnbea, 
122 n. 3, smearing of skulls at — 
time, 258, 259, 376, see also 
Harvest 

Reconciliation, after quarrel with 
relations, 175, 170 
Red, favourite colour of Nagas, 409 , 
on spear stiafts, 03, 04 , m oath 
taking 196, dyeing red work of 
old women, 03, — cock sacri 
ficed before jlnun cutting, 110, 
released ns nun charm, 131, — • 
bull sacrificed in first ceremony 
Feast of Merit, 257, 261, 370, 
384, — cow or bull as " million » 
track's covercr ’ m mithan sacri 
fice, 388, 302 

Relations, quarrels with elder — 
aenous, 175, — of bridegroom 
receive fish, 273, nearest — 
duties at funeral, 281 , must 
touch apotia corpse first, 284, 
death of foretold by dream, 203 

Relationslup, 103 et eeq , terms of 
address, 164-74, {not indexed in 
detail) special word for mother, 
174 , special terms for blood tola, 
tions, 175, use of name between 
certain relations, 175 • 

Religion, of Aos, described, 215 
et seq 

Religious officials, 243 52 

Reogma tribe, armlets, 49 n 2, 
pattern of spear, 03 n- 2 , do not 
use flint and Steel, 101 n 2 { 
mm charm, 129 n 1 , dance 
win yan, 150 n. 1 , use of vronl 
for mother, 174 n 1 

Jleptong lechtr, C, deo motu,” 49 

Rice, staple food, 107, 142, drying, 
83, cooking of 143, mtanti M 
with masticated, 267, lending anil 
selling 100, 107,393, » standard 
of value, 187, widow’s share, 
rules os to inheritance 100, 
division of, in cose of divorce. 
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276 . bnde price assessed m, 271, 

273 , methods of measuring, 393 , 

m marriage ceremonies 

present, 273 , carried in marriage 
procession, 274. m funeral load, 

281; mjthical sources of, J1-. 
use in ceremonies offered in 
choosing house site, 87 at 
cultivation ceremonies, “»■ 

110 123, in Feasts of Slent, 

ceremomol drying 259, 377, 384, 

388, 393, ceremonial pounding, 
259.201, 378,385 389 390 394, 
poured on victim, 258 259, 374, 

380, offered at skull smearing, 

387 ; fermented — , basket of, 

given by ‘father” to morung, 

119, offered in agricultural cere 

monies 113,119,123, offered m 
cure for sickness, 233, in mar- 
riage ceremonies, 271, 272, 273, 
in bull sacrifice, 37 J, 380, grain 
raw _ eaten bj sacrificer ’ to 
break fast, 391 , grains of. from 
good singer’s liouso put into 
dancing drum, 158 
Bice beer, see Modhu 

dumps, as measures of distance, 

124, 398 . , 

— flour, Bprinkled on SAcnficiol 

mithan', heart, 300 . tabued to 

* sacrificcr’s " household, 3iU, 
387 , to head taker, 205 „ 

• paste, smeared on ‘ heads 

and skulls 205,259.260,201,202, 
370, 381, 387 

— — pounder, goes to wife in case ot 
divorce 277, used to kill mitlian 
at sacrifice, 202, 391 

pounding table, described, 84 , 

in other tribes, 84 n 1 , goes to 
wifo in case of divorce, 277 

straw, to dream of means rots 

wjll eat crop, 293 
Rich men, possess arm 

leave tufts of branches on tree 
tons in ilium cutting, 110, 111 
n. 1 , build field house first, 11- , 
kill pigs at Moatnl, 110, adop 
tion of village, hhel or morung, 
191, pond on grave of, as nun 
cliAnn, 1 29 n 1 . 1 ell to ransom 
if caught in a raid. 200, warriors 
honours easily obtained bj, 41, 
200 , progress to I -a nil of the 
Read, 229, rain! tow device on 
corpse platform, 301, see also 
Insignia of wealth 


baby with - hand, 265 suitor 
and friend enter parents houso — 
foot first. 270; m omen taking, 

— hand holds consulter s portion. 
294 295 , leach bite on — hand 
portends death ot near relation, 
296 

Rtkhu, M, garden, 126 

Rite dc paime tattooing. 31 

Rttunq, II, advance guard loader. 

River, dream of crossing foretells 
St of to mao. SO*. mythical 

heart hunt 

Rw^isln^r, C, Chongli generation. 

Ronychan y nant, M, child s ear 
ornament, 48 . 

Ronachu. C, bamboo spear, 04 

shaft, 04 

J!aW»"!ih C. cloth of 
Roof, construction of, 89 . of threw) 
mg floor, not put on till harvest. 

Rapi. 8 word tom Creeper ’ 

110 , li«ngoitcorp^rfatlotmm_ 

mithan “ sacnficcr, 281 , u®‘ 
t,on of tethering rope, mg* 
riAgo ceremony. -71 , usca 

bufl sacrifice. 373. cano- used 

for sncnficial mithan kept 
heirloom 389 ,o 

sswassr 1 ffii* 

that. doth. mm. •• 
37 n - 


&£■*. Ji. "'“wiArSiS 

sacrifice. 261 n *. 


Insigma of wealth 22. 24 

Right, lucky to hear laughing .1. ' sec under re*!** 

thrash— on, 200. father tot least. »l animat,, m 
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tive headings, seo also Cere 
momea Sacrifice if drum bo 
singed, 70, when water supply 
is redug, 83, m connection with 
house building, 87, 88, 00, 222 , 
to remove ill luck from oma 
merits, 104, to get ram, 132, 
at Ungma pool, 129, to get rid 
of influence of spirits, 106, on 
war path, 203 , to sacred bouldera, 
180, 217, 218 m connection 
with sickness, 231, 232, SCO, to 
punfy house site, 275, after 
npotia, before picking pan or 
thatching palm leaves, 286, to 
arenlung, 200, if house struck 
by lightning, 305, to a\ert evil 
consequences of miracles, 255, 
supply of victims for village — > 
182, 183, 187, sluire3 of meat 
(see Meat), place of, at field 
house, 112, m house, 222, 3S 4, 
outside village fenco, 120 
" Sacrificer * tho giver of tho feast, 
370 n 1 

Sago palm, spear shafts of rind, 63 
St Johnston, traces exposure of dead 
from India through Borneo to 
America, 280 n 2, finds three 
roam types in Pacific, 303 n 1 
Saiyichang, clan, 13 
Sakai, Negrito tribe, belief as to 
eclipses, 300 n 1 , belief as to 
Fatn of the Dead, 227 n 1 , uso 
liombill feathers in magic, 45 n 2, 
use “ stamping tubes ' for ilriims, 
76 n 1 

Salt, trodo to, 103, 104. in food, 
142, division of, in enso of 
divorce, 277, parcel of, given to 
divorced wife for granary, 277, 
carried in bride’s procession, 274 , 
brought by bride's friends, 272, 
m Feast of Ment, scattered on 
sacrificial bull, 258, fed to 
"mithan’s tracks coverer,” 388, 
given to dancers, 380, given to 
seller of mithan. 388, 3S9, lump 
handed round far dancers to bile, 
395 

Salulamung, village, origin of, 317, 
427 

Salunnru tale of 310 
Samtn, M, four senior members of 
mincArt*. 184 

Samoa, dogs eaten in, 17 n 2, 
belief in sun’s power of iropreg 
nation 25 n 2 , punishment for 
homicide, 193 n 1 , ram making 
stone, 123 n. I 


Sampal, 31, threshing floor, 121 
Sampur, clan, 13 
Sana pony C, sheep, 133 
Sanga tak i, JI, monkey trap 140 
*Saru/&a,head of khel among CbangUi, 
185 

Sangbang, berry, 159 
tfany&fmtftur, C and M opening pro 
cession in dance, ISO 
Sangcha, M, bamboo spear, 64 
Sangmen, C, second morung group, 
178 

Sangpur, dialect obsolete, 2, 332, 
remained long on right bank of 
Dikhu, 20, occupied part of 
Serna land, 20 n 1 
Snngpur khel, in Longsa, 2, origin 
of, 8 , Lichaba appears to 220 
Sangraehu, see Sangratsu, 427 
Sangmtsfl village 427, contains 
Chongli and Mongscn clans, 3, 
332, female society in, upset, 
40, dispute regarding ivory 
armlets, 60, 51, oaths taken on 
head tree, 81 n. 2, disputes 
settled by pulling leaves, 103, 
keep corpses for a month, 279 
Sangtom tribe, called 3finr by Aos, 

1 , claim Lungterok origin, 6 n 2 , 
outwit rhom*, 6 n 1 Southern— 
language not wholly Noga 19n.3, 
work for Aos, 103, u«o flint and 
steel, 101 n 2, do not use butt 
roarers, 156 n 1 . wear crystal 
ear rings, 67 n I , dance min 
yan, 169 n l, antique bronze 
ornaments, 62 n 1, daos 60, 
log drums 76 n 1 , oath on 
tiger skull, 106 n 2, com 
municato with sky folk in dreams, 
223, battles with Semas Mn I 
Sangtnmln, village, founded by 
woman, 8 

Sangyanglu, 31, carved beam m 
Bigrua of third Feast of 3Ient, 395 
Sampcmg, name for all hunting 
dogs, 135 

Sanitation of Ao village 83 
Sonlu, C, beer ete i e, 147 
Santa Cruz, loom, 01 n 2 
Santa Mona five for woman, six 
for man, 279 n 3 

Santals, hum dead 19 n 3, lielief 
as to markings on moon 301 n 4 , 
know tale of sun an 1 cock, 314 
n 1 , tattoo to rocognuo after 
death. 31 n. 4, men appear as 
animals to spirtls, 22t n 3 
Pant ok, village attacked, 8 n 1 
Sanu, C, water tortoise, 143 
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Sapmdus detergent, seed u=ed as 
eye of tiger’s effigy, 96 n 1 
Sara, SI, evil influence of wild 
animals, 240 
Saramati, 9 n 1 

Sarat fit, SI, conch shell necklace, 
48 

Sant funds of village etc , 18C, 194 , 
question of Christians paying to, 
407 

Satsekpa, village, 142, 427, leopard 
troubles, 251 

Satsema, clan, descent, 14 n 1 
Say a, C, ceremony in preliminaries 
of mithan sacrifice, 378 
Scalp, placed on effigy m morung, 
20a, 200 

Scandinavia, legend of markings 
on moon 301 n. 2 
Sekrengi, Angami, festival dancing 
to promote fertility, 118 n 1 
Seligman, Dr , dream interpreta 
tion, 293 n 1 

Bema, tribe, distinguished from 
Aoa, 1, press Acs hard, 4, 11, 
fight between clans, fin 1, as 
cultivators, 107 , pot making, 
95 n 1 , do not use fimt and 
6 teel, 101 n 2 , use sword bean 
creeper, 116 n 1, ' first reaper,” 
122 n 3, sow cockscombs, 
127 n. 2, traps 140, hair 
cutting, 28, armlets, 49, gaunt 
lets 52, baldncs, 53, aprons, 
64, looms, 91, adoption cus 
toms, 191 n. 1, lock of hair 
from “ head ” given to brother, 
39 n 1 , bull roarers, 1 56 n. 1 , 
belief as to snake and pregnant 
woman, 263 n 1, war learnt 
from ants, 200 ml, stampeded 
by nightmare, 292 m 2, punish 
roent for homicide, 103 n. 1 , 
distend ears, 308 n. 1 , miniature 
morungs and sham panjis, to 
remove scarcity, 208 n 2, mar 
tiage with father’s widow usual, 
163 n. 3, soul colling, 235, 
cock released to escape conse 
quencea of false oath, 236 
m 1 , medicine man sucks 
out pain causing article, 244 , 
apotia customs, 284 n 1 , views 
on twins, 207 m 1 , dream inter 
pretation, 292 « 3, 293 n 2, 
omen by fire thong, 295 n 2, 
belief os to Bex of sun and moon, 
299 n 3, eclipses, 300 n 1; 
markings on moon, 301 m 4, 
lightning Cash of god’s dao. 


303 ru 2, rainbow, leg or bridge 
of eky spirit, 304 n 1, pointing 
at rainbow, 30a m 1 , think 
dog’s flesh health giving 18 n,, 
tales of men with inverted 
noses, 309 n. 1, how tnbea got 
cloths, 311 n 2, cuckoo and sow 
mg time, 400 n 1 
Serna Origin attributed to Amang 
clan 20 n I 

Serna Shitzi, village, 127 
Sentii, C, nee pounding table, 84 
Senlt leaves, 373, 371 
Senh rakskiba, C, special basket of 
madku, in bull sacrifice, 371, 373, 
376 

Scnliaym, C, * tying up announcer ” 
m bull sacrifice, 378 
Sentries, 201 

Sentsuktok, ceremony to care ulcers, 
256 

Sentungr, C, ceremony to cure 
sickness, 234 

Sepolnangr i, waist cloth, 35 
Seromi, village, ornaments made in, 
53 

Serow, flesh tabued to women, 144 
Sesamum, in dyeing, 94 n J , — 
indicum, ut cooking, 125 
Sewell, Jfajot, regarding dog seen 
flees m Nicobara, 17 n 2 
Sexes, separation of, in dances, and 
tug of war, 117, equality of, 211 
Sexual act, mutnted at institution 
of aqueduct, 128 

intercourse, not practised in 

Land of the Dead, 231 , restnc 
tions on, 264, after marriage, 
272, 274 , dreams of, interpreted, 
293, 294 

Syheu, pupa, into which Karen 
souls are turned, 254 n. 1 
Sftangkung, lizard, 200 
Shans, two handed swords, 62 n 1 , 
tug of war, 117 n I, story of 
gourd‘8 on™, 26 n 1, hat, 41, 
281, distribution of, 41 n. 1, 
probablv cast ancient Jot/a. 
102 n 1 , fire guns to drive off 
ghosts 241 n I 
Sheep 133 

Shekten, C, shuttle, 92 
Shencfitrongnek, C, obsolete dao, 
102 

Shent yok, C, conch shell necklace, 
48 

Shiabnddin Tal i9h, alludes to h ago s, 
1 n 1 , Garos' fondness for dog 
flesh, 17 n. 2 

Shvwgtaukihxr, C, boya’ game, 156 
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Shields, described, 63, 66, hide, 
1)7 , in marriage price, 271, 
boys', 164 

Slnluti, Chongli hero, 7, 16, Azu 
knmr clan doscended from Ins 
dog, 16, 17 

Shun khurong, C, bear skin hat, 44 
Shxngu aJiilt, C, monkey trap, 140 
■S/itnt), C, lime, 152 
Shtpcntu, cloth of honour, 3C 
Shtpu, C, boars’ tush necklet, 48 
Shtra, C, evil influence of wild 
animals, 240 

Shitilung, elephant stone, story of, 
sacrifice to, 219, ram making, 
131; rain stopping, 132 
Sktwua, present of meat at Feast 
of Merit, 377 . , 

Shomisensenzyar, clan. 13 , tale o! 
ongm, 16; equivalent to Mull 
Topukba, 23 

Shompuchang, clan, 13 , 

ShosanglaK, C, section of mmden, 

Shubuyi, C, baldric, 63 
Shuganu, pot making village in 
Manipur, 94 n 3 
£/iumumu, plantain, 126 
Shuttle. 01 n 2, 92 

Siam, linguistic connection with 

Aos, 243 n 1, cultural links 
with • bellows, 98 n 1, hair 
dressing, 28 n 4. belief as to 
cause of eclipses, 300 n 1 
Sick, fish for the, 141 
Sickle, 121, 123 

Sickness, caused by spmtual forees, 
227, 232-8, by the dead, 23 J, 
bv being gossiped about, -JJ, 
by wild animals, 240, ceremonies 
to cure, 231-240, see also 
Medicines, 148, 149 
Suicide, at festivals, 328, at buu 
Sfice, 375, 386. 394, women 

““.oSr ” b ” 

CSEKf s - 

of pig m third Feast of Ment, 394 
Sister women whom a man calls 
Sister.wo respect for> 4I5i dan ee 

at nutban sacrifice, 260, 379, 389 


Silsxltam, M, woman’s skirt, 39 
Sis, male number, 233 n 1, 252, 
in bov’s ear ornament, 47 , offering 
waved — times over male, 233, 

234 , — sticks in sacrificial fence, 

— offering to Uungrem for male, 

235, — chabili offered, 230, 

— offerings to kilning, 238 , man 
survives — “familiars,’’ 247, 

— miniature hoes in ceremontes, 

256, 375, — bamboo knive3 at 
birth of boy, — supports for 
basket for after birtb, — snares 
round basket, father retires — ■ 
tunes after placing, 26 5, — 

days’ genna after birth of boy, 
26b , man’s corpse kept — days, 
279, not lung killed by house 
hold for — days after death of 
man, 282, the number recurs 
in following connections, in offer- 
mgs, 87, 113, 114, 191, 305, 

— davs genna, 75, 88, 112, 113, 
122, 123, 133, 134 240, 288, 290, 
297, 376, 377, 383, 337, 393, 

— scraps of meat for head taker, 
233 n 1 , bought cloth brushed 

— times with nettles, 104, — 
sticks at place of sacrifice, 112, 

— bits of rat dung in dog bite 
cure 150, — day periods in 
ftpotia purification, 285, — am 
leaves in apotia averting cere 
mony, 287, in tnja's offer 
ing. 237. sacrificial pig stroked 

— times, 372, 382; victim 

smeared — tunes, 2C9, — pieces 
of pork to each guest, 373, — 
pigs m bull sacrifice, 261, 3S4, 
uso of cooking pots prohibited 
f or — days after marriage, 109; 

— leaves pulled in settlement of 

dispute, 198, — bundles of 

tying bamboo m il loatau, 118, 
hends removed from head tree on 
sixth day, 204, 205 , • — members 
in various councils, 185; — doors 
of the Bim, 314 

Suva, dogs used ns food in, 17 n 2 
Sivins, fire guns at funerals, 2tl 
n 1 

Skeat and Blogden, regarding Ne 
grito blood and small ears, 308 
n 1 

Skirt, described, as insignia, 19, 40, 
Pongen and LungkAm may tin 
broider, 43, also Vatenr, 0b 
Skull, human, placed on effigies 
206 n 1, oath taken on, 196 
(for skulls taken In raids see 
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Head); — 8 of sacrificial victims 
as heirlooms, 205, 257; go to 
man in case of divorce, 27C; 
treatment of, 205, 258, 250, 200, 

261, 262, 373, 376, 381, 382, 3S7, 

303, wooden models placed on 
corpse platform, 205, 231, — 
of 11 mithan’s tracks coverer *' 
hung m morung, 302 , mith&n — 
bangs arm, 257 n 2 

Skull post of Was, 2 62 n. 2 

Sky, A os’ idea of, 223, 208, 301, 
Uvaa anil imthnn souls live in, 
223, 224, 23G, 245, «ouls come 
from, 224, 225, Land of the 
Dead m, 227; in connection 
with rain and hail, 303, 304; 
origin attributed to pea fowl, 
and pipit, 207 ; to dream of — ■ 
falling prenago3 opotia death, 
293 

Sky-folk, 223, 22 4 ; deceived regard- 
ing mitlian sacrifice, 259, 378, 
informed of it, 260, 380, fear of, 

262, 380, 391 ; had comes from, 

304, cause lightning, 305; ivja 
called — , 223 

Slave, trade . ela\en, 193, 211; 
clan founded by, 22, 23; killing 
of, 206, 211; marriage of, not 
allowed, bankrupts become, 211 ; 
treatment of, release of, children 
of, 211 ; finger of, amputated to 
cure owner, 232 ; eon Bold as, to 
pay father’s debts, 246; infanti- 
cide by — girls, 207, ownership 
of, indicated on corpse platform, 
281; to dream of bemc sold as 
presage of death, 292; in 
next world, 200, 205, 280 
Stawworm, pregnant woman may 
not kill, 2C3 

Snake, evil influences of, 112; 
flesh tabued, 144 ; pregnant 
woman may not kdl, 263; — 
to go up hill unlucky, down 
lucky, 296 5 carved on dao 
holders, 96; death from snake- 
bite reckoned as apotia, 283 
Snares, for birds, 141 ; imitation 
set round after birth, 265 
Snow peaks, Aos’ ideas of, 306 
Social organization, 176 
Society Islands, belief as to rain- 
bow, 304 n. 2 ; eftigie3, probably 
homes for Route, 225 n 2 
Sogit, 0, “ tad,” 54 
Solomon Islands, belief as to 
ghosts of animate, 240 n 1 , 
use of tops, 155 n I ; distension 


of ear practised, 308 n I ; pot* 
making similar to Aos, 95 n. 1 
Son, ns heir, 189, 100; gives share 
of meat to father, 101 } — of 
” sacriGcer ” tethers sacrificial 
mithnn, 385; removes its collar, 
391 

Song, C, roof treo, 89 
Song, singing of songs at all fasti 
vaia, 328 ; specimens of, 329, 330, 
331, 363, lovo songs tabued at 
bull sacrifice, 375 
Songkong, C, drum, 70 
Songlang, 0, sitting out platform, 84 
Songlangkxlangx, 0, back wall, 00 
Songpen, C, first day of Moatad, 116 
Songpet, O and M, astringent tree, 
149 

Songpur, C, youngest momng group, 
178 

Songti, unit of weight, about 
8 iba., 397 

Songyur, M, first age group, 170 
Boot, in tattooing, 33, in other 
tribes, 33 n I ; rubbed on wound 
after eastrating pig, 134 
Sores, prevalence of, ceremony to 
cure, 256; causes and cure of, 
296, 305 

Soul (for souls of the dead, see 
Dead), nature of, 223-6, 227; 
wanders m sleep, 206, 226; 
meets the dead, 292; threefold 
connection with liya and mi than, 
224, 232; incarnation of, re- 
sides in head, 225; transfer lo 
effigy after death, 206 n 1 ; 
effort to bring back soul of slam, 

225 n. 2; what happens to, after 
death, 22G; capture of, by 
tiunjrrm causes illness, 227, 232; 
transmigration into insect, 227 
n 1 ; dangers that beset the, 
231—41 ; enticed away by the 
dead, 232, 239, — 0/ unborn 
child, 235; a tiny replica of 
body, 321 n. 1 5 — calling cere- 
mony, 235; — of game causes 
illness, 232, 240; — of rice, 

226 n. 3 

South, 4os hai o no word for, 397 
Sow, sacrificed, in Ap/tvaang cere* 
roony, 114; to cure sickness, 234, 
235, at bull sacrifice, 261, 384, 
385, 386 , at roithon sacrifice, 
388, 389, 390 

Sowing, method of, auspicious time 
for, 115, Ceremonial — of old 
fields, 113, of new, 114; cuckoo 
summons to, 400 
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Spear, described, 62, 64 j Ihjj’s, 
IW, similarities in other tribes, 
63 n 2, importation of, 104, 
taking to thnMUng floor tabued, 
122, as clan heirloom, 64, 1S9, 
use in oath taking, 100, IDS, 
interchanged by atornbH, IDO, 
fined to euro wound it has 
caused. 200, earned bj dead, 
22S, thrown at moyohuntfs tree, 
223, scraping of, as euro if 
" familiar ” killed, 24S, wooden 
— placed in front of corpse 
platform, 281 
Spmdie, 01 

Spindlo whorl, 01 , manufacture 
of, 03 

Spinning, 00-02, tabued to men, 
00, process described, 01, not 
tabued when husband on nud, 
207, tabued in Villngo for period 
after apotia death, 2SC 
Spinster, her passago to Land of 
tho Dead obstructed. 22S 
Spirit, of Y post propitiated, 272, 
373, of dead, see Dead, house 
— , seo Kit sung, 222, evil — see 
Ttunjrtm 

Spirits of wine, used by Christian 
corn erts as medicine, 148 
Spitting, on rupee to emnhaeite 
sow, 388; to exoreiso litsuw] 
238, into mouth of sacrificial 
victim, 287 

Spittle, of patient in omen taking 
213. to transfer personality to 
sictim, 260, 287 

Spoon, in marring# ceremonies, 271 
Sprain, euro for, 160 
Spy, uso of, 201 
Squirrel, flesh tnbued, 144 
Star, Ao names for some stars, 302, 
shooting stars, 303 
Stilts, 155 

Stomach, of bull Riven to firewood 
collectors, 386, of pig tabued to 
women, 144 

Stomach ache, cause and cure of, 
238 

Stone work, 09 

Stones, as sentries 201 , as homes 
for souls of ancestors, 201 n 2, 
dead, turned into 211 , thrown 
at apotia a house, 281 
— — luck, 280 et sot , house 
burning atone, 2^0 231 

peace, 82, 206, 207, proa 

penty, see 4 rfiifung 
— — sacred, 216 10, in Ungraa 
poo), 129, one owns land, 189, 
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eggs offered to, by raiders, 203, 
connected with weather, 123 
n I, 131, 132, 107, 217, 218, 219, 
117, with crops, 218, 219, with 
fishing, 218 

Strabo, regarding men with huge 
ears, 308 n l,309n 1 
Strangers, prohibitions regarding 
entering houses, 112, 131, 134, 
3S3, 387, 303, milages, 254, not 
usually told second name, 270, 
— passing may toko stranded 
fish, J42, entertajunent of, 181, 
182. 183. 185, 18G, if — hangs 
funeral load on corpse platform 
bo receives a field, 281 
Streets, 80. 81 

Strobilanlhes flaccid ifolius, use In 
tattooing, 33 n 1 , in dyeing, 92 
Stumble, on way to oath taking, 
loses case 163, consequences of, 
to pregnant woman, 231; the 
dead who — turned to wood or 
stone, 231 
SO, O, mithnn, 132 
Subdivision^ officer, position and 
duties, 404 et seq 
Stlben, C, carp, 140 
Subeti, 0, woman’s skirt, 39 
&i15u»il, 0 and M, body cloth, 38 
£il6«<«t2rem, C and M, cloth dyed 
blue, 38 

Sucha, M, rearguard commander, 
202 

Silchak, C, apron. 54 
Sucht, 0, mithnn sacrifice, 259 
Suchoruj, C, wooden dish, 66 
Suckle, who may • — another’s 
child, 2 67, 268 

Sugar, cane, 126. leaves used in 
yeast making, 140 
Sumatra, cultural links with bol 
lows, 38 n 1, eatmg of totem, 

17 n 2, rain making stone, 129 

Sun, not a deity, 216, Aoa’ ideas 
about, 293-301 , other tribes, 299 
n 3 4, impregnates ancestress 
of Amcliar clan, 25, similar 
cases 25 n 2, called to witness, 
54, prayer and invocation, 79, 
215, 374, 377, 382, 383,384, 391, 
392, 3D 1 , Brahmaputra poisoned 
with dung of, by goose, 297, 
two suns seen, 255 , sun’s mother, 
299, ideas of other tribes as to, 
239 n 3, slaving of, 300, virtue 
in rising — , 300, bull as present 
to, 388 

Sunalsu, C and M, body cloth, 38 
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Sunan, waist-doth of boj s, 35 
Sungba, M, head of mtnchen, 184, 
weighing beam kept in house of, 
397 

Stmgbang, M, top, 355 
Sungmoil, C ginger, 125 
Sungphu, M» wooden dish, 96 
Sungwar, tree, lover, m tale, tabued 
as bed for Pongen, 318 
Sum, M, lime, 152 s 
Suphalangtam, SI apron, 54 
Surgery, Aos’ efforts, 57, 68 150 
Susu, or Chuchu Yimlang, 425, 427 
Suau, C, rearguard commander, 202 
Sutau, village founded, 8, certain 
customs originated in, 76 n 1 , 
same as Ao Slutzi, 427 
i$uvangsu, 0, head taker a cloth, 37 
Su ongiu, O, sword bean creeper, 
378 

Sweet potatoes 120 
Sword of various tribes 02 n 1 
Sword bean creeper, associated with 
fertility, various uses of, 116 n 1 , 
as tug of war rope, 116, as 
tethering rope for sacrificial vie 
tims, 373, 385 380, as collar, 
378, cut by Champichanglangb, 
and tale, 325 , seeds hung round 
newborn calf s neck, 133, as 
hammer in first hair cutting 265 , 
thrown to Aonglatnba, 230, m 
childrens games, 166, played 
by women at tsungremmung, 220, 
played elsewhere, 156 n 2, 
roasted in kilaung exorcising 238 

Tabus (see also Food tabus) ob 
served for fear of the dead, 144 
n 1 , pot making except to 
Chongki women, 04, to spin 
tops between sowing and harvest, 
105, to have any intercourse 
with hostile village, 207 , parties 
to oath on skull to eat or drink 
each others food, 197, to use 
wood of tree struck by lightning. 
305, connected with Feasts 
of Mont, 257, 258, 371, 375, 
376, 377, 381, 3S3, 3S4, 387, 
393, 395, to take bear’s flesh 
into certain villages, 408 n 1, 
Acs’ ideas as to averting effects 
of breach of, 203, 2C4 

of men, tattooing or witness 

ing tattooing of girls 31, weav 
mg or spuming, 90 , to eat w ith 
one with whom he lias blood 
feud, 145, to wear chillies as 
ear ornaments, 47, husband of 


pregnant woman, to repaint 
motung carvings, 75 
Tabus of pnests, who performs fenfen 
till purification, 122 

of women, to enter morung, 

73, 74 , to embroider blue spots 
on lengta, 34, 90, basket work, 
99, 100 , dye red unless very 
old, 93, of wife, while husband 
on raid, 207 

Tahiti, possible linguistic connec 
tions with Nag as, 215 n 1 , 
belief in sun’s power of impreg 
nation, 25 n 2 

Tai, culture, Shan hat, 41 n I 
* Tails,’ worn as insignia of warrior, 
53, 54 

Toiyal, belief as to Path of the 
Dead, 227 n I 

Tajongnokshi, his wealth lauded in 
song, 329 

Takarlatptsu, C, cloth of honour, 36 
Takatsfi, ancestor of Yetenc clan, 20 
2 alenptiaong, 0, path clearing cere 
mony, 119 

Tamachang, clan, 13 
Tmnamen, C, ambusli 202 
Tamen Khurong, 0, hat, 44 
Tamkhu C, circlets of bear’s hair, 44 
Taralu, tradition of origin of in 
habitants, 9, 10, 13, war with 
Namsang, 209 

Tammui, being said to cause 
eclipse (Dafla), 299 n 4 
Tamnanungshi, hero lauded m 
song, 329 

Tampur, C, section of muiden, 182, 
183, receives portion of Taubu 
long, 377 

Tamfazcmy, C, head of tampur, 182 
Tamtengemr, C, two senior members 
of tampur, 182 

Tanangpuba, 0, second spear in 
head taking, 204 

Tanecha, bouI calling ceremony, 235 
Tanela, C and II, soul of human 
Being 224 

Tangba, SI, berry used in dyeing, 93 
Tangkhul, tribe use flint nnd Bteel, 
101 n 2, beliof as to thieves 
after death, 229 n 2, keep 
buffaloes 78 n 1 , as to snake 
and pregnant woman, 263 n 1 , 
tattoo marks os means of rocog 
nition after death, 31 n 4, wear 
crystal ear ornament, 57 n 1 . 
distend the 'ears, 308 n 1 
Tangko, 31, tree, sap used for 
, painting cloths, 94 
Tangmo, C, berry used in. dyeing, 93 
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Tangsa, 242; language allied to 
S Ssngtatns, l9n 3 
Tangahi, C and M, tree, leaves used 
m dyeing, 93 

Tnnf.hu, 11, oircfes of bear's hair, 44 
Tanks, marriage of, 129 n 1 
Tapensasu, 0, cloth ol lionour, 36 
Taro, cuUi\ation ami use of, 123, 
pigs’ food, 133 

Tani, C, measure, height of man, 
399 

Tatar, councillor, 180, 243 
Tatar mmrfen.Bameas muiden, 1B2 
Tatar Putir, council of priests, 
receives presents, in connixuon 
with mithan sacrifice, 376, 377, 
two oldost of, announce death 
of rnthan to sky folk, 380 
Talar ungr, Jgc, 243, m tsungrem 
mung, 219 

Tatars, councillors, ago group, 178 
Tattooing, among Aos, of women 
a peculiarity, I , method de 
scribed, 30 33 , women’s work, 
31 n 5; prohibited among 
Christians, 30 n 4; of men 
abandoned among Aos, 30, prac 
tvsed in other tubes, 30 n. 1,2 3, 
as means of recognition after 
death, 31 n 4,33n l.ofSnngpur, 
2, of Cliongh khel, 26 
Taukok, river, enemies' teeth not 
worn south of, 62 n 3 
Taifuki, Fijuui “golden age,” 103 

Tazangpuba, C, Tazangtxba, C, head 
of tazangpur, 182 

Tazangpur, C, section of mindcn, 
182, 183, receives portion of 
Uttbtfhng, 377 

Tasusht, O, sweet potato, ISO 
Tea, trade, in seen, 103, as substi 
tuto for nee beer, 147, for wine 
in Holy Sacrament (China), 41C 
n 3 

Teeth, to dream of, falling out 
moans death of near relation, 
293 , of enemies worn as insignia, 
by other tribes, 62 n 3 , see also 
** Enemy’s teeth ” 

Teknonymy, 270 n 3 
Temenenpur, accursed people, use 
of term prohibited, 283 n 1 
Temple, Sir R , on “ white ele 
phants,” 105 n 2 
Telling mofcoK. (name unable), child 
ish weakness, 269 * 

Ten ten. Q and SI, ceremonial rice 
sowing, 114, 122 

Tenlen mung, genna after tenlen, Hi 


Teraiha ytta, G and if, eleventh 
month from harvest, 401 
Ttmma, M, half eongti, 397 
Ter fiu fiu, Angami "enemy’s 

teeth, ' 52 n. 3 

Terolung, C, quarter songii, 397 , 
of salt or meat, a day's wage, 398 
Terolungrntang, Cj eighth of eongti, 
397 

Teru, flf, measure, height of man. 
399 

Tesenzukyi, C, saka madhu. 147 
Tesiphenyn, Rengma village, two 
khels, two languages, 82 n 2 
Tetir, M, councillor of hhel, 184 
Thado, tribe, descent from two 
brothers, 14 n 1 , tattooing, 
33 n 1 , shield, 65 ru 1 , leather 
work, 97 n 2, headhunting, 
200 n 2 ; method of increasing 
population, 100 n 1; golden 
age, I0S n I , me of hull roarer, 
166 n I , bug expelling, 253 n 1 , 
aversion to saying name, 270 n 2 , 
dream interpretation, 292 n 3, 
293 n 1, do not expose their 
dead, 280 n 2 , distend the ear, 
308 n 1 , use of tops 155 n 1 , 
Inmbu and lampur, 105 n 1 , 
sites house to avoid spirits, 
80 n 1, hunting dogs, buried, 
18 n, 135 n 2; sacrifice dog, 
18 n , views on European 
medicine, 148, belief as to 
demon guards Path of the 
Dead, 227 n 1, markings on 
moon, 301 n 2, rainbow, 304 n 2, 
celts, 30G n 1 , regarding slow 
Ions, 200 n 1 , legend of cock 
bringing hack the sun, 314 n 2, 
of Doikanpu, 328 n 2, of bird 
showing where water was, 19 n 1 
Thamba, M, ihambu, C, tree with 
medicinal fruit, 149 
Thanqmvchi'hang yi, C, month 
after liarvest, 401 
Thanolmu, C, spear shaft, 64 
Thanu, C, cat, 135 
Thatch, laying of, 89 , to dream of, 
presages death, 293 
Thatching grass, must be cut at 
dark of or a full moon, 87, 
fcnde'B parents give — to bride 
groom, 273, properly in, 189 
Thatching palms, leaves may not 
be cut for three years after 
apotia, 286 ; property in, 189 
Theft, punishment for, 194 
Thevoraa, Angami clan, descent, 

14 n l 
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Tfiaulepu, Angami genna, pe3ti 
Jence expelling, 253 n 2 
Thief, definition of, and punishment, 
101, 194 n. I, 195 

Thinning, Thado. time when world 
wb 3 overwhelmed With fire, etc , 
314 n 2 

Thirty days, critical period after 
oath taking, 195, 196, 197, 

genna after third Feast of Merit, 
395 

Thongru, C, ear rod, 46 * 

Thorn, extraction of, 150, in evil 
sweeping broom 258 

brakes, as village defence, 72 

n 1 

Thread, spinning of, 91 , offered at 
corpse platform, 176, offered to 
trungrem, 235, division of, in 
case of divorce, 277 , pulled from 
cloth by chief mourner, 281, 
from oiery doth in house taken 
in npotia a\ ertuig ceremony, 287, 
of cloth kept by seller, 104, 241 
Tliree, offerings by threes, on 
death of hunting dog, 135; in 
agricultural ceremonies, 120, 123, 
in ttya ceremonies, 236, 237, in 
skull smearing ceremony, 387, 
m apotia averting, 287; periods 

— y ears' interval between Mong 
sen Feasts of Mont, 261, 262, 
duration of age group, 177 . 

— days' genna for litter of 
puppies, 135, of old women after 
alunaaoLan, 3S4, before marnago 
settle bride pnee, 273 . couple stay 
in — mornings after marriage. 
272 , — girls attend bndo, 272 ‘ 

Threshing, 124 

Threshing floor, preparation of, 
beliefs regarding, 121 
Thunder, story of cause 303 
Thungarr, Milage, 249 
Thiiptta, M (body brushing), cere 
raony , 2C0, 381-3 
Tibeto Burman culture, milhan as 
socioied with, 78 n 1 
Tiger, flesh tabued, 144, 375 n 1 , 
ringing of, described, 139 . shields 
used, 65, trapping of, J39, 140, 
lulling of, equal to taking a head, 
140, disposal of body, 140, 19C, 
kill of, unclean, 145, tabued to 
descendant of person killed by, 
145, oath on skull of, 190, said 
to set ambush, 202, 203, soul 
of, attacks men, 240, as ' fa- 
miliar,*' 217 ct seq ; haunts cer- 
toin men, 250-252, Chekiye’a 


tiger, 249, dmrncJ mat ion to speak 
of, 297 , thought to cause eclipses 
by trying to eat sun or moon, 300 
King of the tigers, hia levee of 
“familiars, * 247, 248, children 
play at, 154 , for girl to dream 
of, means a lover, 294 
2u, Polynesian effigy for sou! to 
live in, 215 n 1 

Timor, tribes in, claim descent 
from sun, 25 n 2 

Tinguian, Philippine tribe, rice 
rnortar, 84 n 1 , pot making, 
95 n 1 , play sword bean game, 
158 n 2, stones as guardians 
against evil spirits, 201 n 2 
Ttrujyer, C, morung works over 
Boer, 180 

Ttnu, form of address for friend of 
same phratrv, 200 
Ttychara, C, side walls of house, 69 
Tir, 0 and 31. war leader, 202 
Ttya, C and 31, fate or double, 215, 
210, suggested connection With 
Polynesian tu, 215 n 1, Ao'a 
conception of, 223-220 , death 
of roithan causes death of, 
224 , 232, 259, 37 8, 391, sale 
bv — of man’s mithan sou! 
causes death, 292, incompnti 
bihty of — a cause of divorce, 
224, 275 . may cause illness, 232, 
236, childlessness, 236, propitia 
tion of, 236-8 , modicine man talks 
with, 245, dreams regarding, 
interpreted, 293, deceived by 
change of name, 2GD, invoked nt 
bull sacrifice, 374, at body 
brushing, 382, at alma ool an 
ceremony, 383, at mithan sacrl 
flee, 391 ‘ 

Ttya kfilam, C and 31, ceremony in 
‘ cure sickness, 230 
Ttya mecham, O and M, tvjna at 
variance, cause ot divorce, 276 
Ttytp, M, aide walls of house, 89 
Ttvtprtp, SI, midnight 407 
7 tyung, 3f, front room, 84 
TtyirngreAt, 0, second pig given to 
Tatar Putir. 377 

Tobacco cultivation, 126, pre- 
paration of, smoking, 161 
Tobu, village, long da os made in, 
104 

Tolhury], 31, second grade minraen 
members, 184 

Tclhung ttiiembar head of lolhung, 
181 

Tom l*i, formal friend, 199, for 
*■ duties sco that heading 
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Tongan, possible linguistic con- 
nections with Nagas, 215 n 1 ' 
Tongbang, 0 and M, crystal ear 
ornament, 57 

Tongbcmgchung, 0, Tongbongung 
lepchung, SI, biggest type of 
shield’, 65 

Tctngla, M, centre house post, 88 
Tcmglu, O, assistant to head of 
council or ungr, 180, 183, to 
priest, 221 

Tongmu, berry which makes mouth 
water, 326 

Tongm, 0 Tongp i, SI, side post in 
house, 88 

Tangsx, C, centre house post, 88 
Tongten, M, drum. 70 
Tonglen tvaluk , M, drum sprinkling 
ceremony, 208 

Tools, agricultural, 98, 120, potter’s 
95, woodworkers, 96, block 
smith s, 93 , basket maker’s, 100 
Tops, not spun while rice is grow- 
ing, 155, customs as to, else 
where, 155 n 1 , spun at Ttun 
gremmung and L\chabatnung, 220, 
221 

Toradjas, Celebes, belief as to soul 
being small replica of bodj , 
321 u 1 

Tortoise, flesh tabued to women, 
and to husband during wife s 
pregnancy, 2C3, tale of quarrel 
with elephant, 312 

water, flesh as medicine, 149 

Totem, eating of, in other tribes, 
17 n 2,21 n 1 

Totemism, clan names probably 
totemistic, 21 , stronger amongst 
Aos than in other tribes, 27 
Toungtha, exposure of women’s 
breasts, 40 a 2 
Toys, 155 

Trade 103 6, Belling of rice, 399, 
with Konyak3 and Phoros, 102, 
103, 104, Chungs, 102, 103, 
Sang t a m 9. 103, difficulty's and 
profits, 106, — and missionaries, 
423, 424 

Trance, medicine man’s, 23C, do 
scribed, 245 

Trap, broken bamboo, 16, for big 
and small gamd, 139-41 , fish — , 
142, noose traps for deer, 417 
Traqualr, Lord, effigy beheaded, 
242 n l 

Tree, mode of measuring, 399, 
special — for oath* taking, 193, 
— of fate before MoyoUung's 
house, 229, 230, — lover in tale, 
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317, marked by hya struck by 
lightning, use of wood tabued, 
305, — — tops left uncut, insignia 
of wealth, 110, as refuge of 
jungle spirits, 1 1 1 n I 
Trumpets of buffalo horn, 167 
TeakpuUn, O, third pig given to 
Tatar Pvtir, 377 * 6 

Tsangpi, tale of, 66 
Tsangsotong Aiyir, dan, 20, 23 
Tsawbwa, equivalents, 42 n 1 
Tsayattnyanung, 0 and SI, genna 
after occurrence of miracle, 255 
Tsingaki, village, trade in pan, 103 
Tsingmangpcra, XJ, wild mint, 245 
Tsitir, Chough clan 13, tale of 
founding, 14, 16 , Slongsen clan, 
20, 23 , rights -to ivory armlets, 6p 
Tsitiyung, tale of, 56 
Tsoknungtemshi, most famous rnedi* 
cme man, 248 

Taoktam inolok, standard measure 
for nee sales, 399 
Tsolap, 0, a cubit, 398 
Tsongta, 0, leggings 65 
Tsongta tha (leggings price), term 
for mi than given by adopter of 
village or morung, 65 
Taongtaong, O, bell, -43 
Tsongtsongsemla, Shduti s wife, 1C 
Taopultn, C, " rice dump ’ measure 
of distance, 398 
Ttubang, SI, ceiling, 85 
Tsubangtong, M, ceiling beam, 89 
Taubulang, price of village spring,” 
pig given to Tatar. 377 
Ttuchemlung, M, rock at mouth of 
Brahmaputra, 303 
Tauchoku, SI, tail,” 63 
Tsukmenaln* tsu, grape juice, use of 
word for ofroi queried, 416, 417 
Taulap, M, a cubit, 398 
Taulep, M, rafter, 89 
Tau'ma mezxlba ««, mithan a fore 
head covering cloth, 389 
TsGmak, stream, 131, 207 
Tatlmar kvtur, domestic pigeon, 136 
Tatimarvha, M, sweet potato, 126 
Taumarpkuja SI, Taumarahtchi, C, 
Shan hat, 41 _ 

Tatimolsu, Jf, fourth Feast of Merit, 
396 

TsQngalar (water finders), name up 
plied to Charm women, 19 
Taungi tsula, II, sunrise, 403 
Ttung\ taukhachtn, SI, sun nsmg 
place, the east, 397 
Taung\ tea chen, sun setting place, 
the west, 397 

Taungi waogo, SI, sunset, 403 
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shoulder, 39S 

5!=£W^SUn«i 

m»mns of » S^. .*31“' twotoe^’ b '“ d '''’ 

rSar. M, r * Xt.5“ r m 

-'•- 100 - *=rz?J >w; B-rt gj^yys 

fr’SZSffigr * 3SC ’ 


T„ w l«m M - lh ” 

M Jky « c ' 

2 37 • ° m “ 

Tmlifil ligfi'o'OS* 30 3 
JW« 2”;, f"p,S,. no; 
■oooo.ns of term, 2 d — 


• of, 109, tefo^so'™!!-^- 
|>efor© reaping. * 0 » , J 0 ju 

“t SkS <»./»»■ 

", Invoked, 591. of 1.0OM 

B1 \c 222 ,« invocation to 

fifooo.^217, 219’. cipceioHy 

offer religious ceremony, 75 n - 

”-™- d »™i,rx r e r»'ot?s 


Bncniiccr » 


otter rehgtoua ccremon>, < Tu/uma-unto, M. ecco 

220 . during rainy «**»• f 3 JJ 0 head taking. 204 M, 

no«*iblj onginallj «P““" U *, Ttmgpanararr, 0, Tunjpa 3 

Ll, 2lCn 1 blam£f«*U«™- ghed battle. 202 ^ C , 

231, slavo offered to, -3-, c«P j„ pen chtta, M, Tuptn 3 f> 9 

SSWSS^SffiW'S: '■ “• 

s'ijs^.r'ASjS 'WJS^jSa-* 0 

“ramrsrsassa wr* 

lit”„™,om;r, r enucirejl. T^J^Hor . .ocnflcrr, “»• 

393 (orcbodo de«‘'' 

^niS^Vootlier 
mil suckle. 2C8 

' two« r ,,c.i»j;»->>S’^ .. 
Vchmglxt. >1, Qllz0 
chisel, 90 .. i29 n 1 

Tint. “ water cross. * « 5 n 

Ulcer, ceremony to - 0 f SO* | 
Umbilical cord. p ^urticc* of 
■ Pfown ntion o'. 

It* being bornt, -» ,, 3 ;8 
Uncle, act* tor Wj^ no t to W 
Unclean n”* 1 ?*,* uil of tig" 
eaten, 110 r * 1 '* « 

Ungma. 15. 105. >^*4.7. •r ro '? 

ETStf S^.’tAy 

klicl orgonixAtton- £ ^100^* 
105, -* Btcr 


291 

293, ctuei «*• — 

word by missionaries 
307 . boo also Spirits and Evil 
influences 

Jaunjrem * n ‘ n > dance. u» 

Twnjrrm •unjrimy, C, wild mint, 

T»ur,grtmmung, ceremony, de- 
scribed 219, top* spun ot. Uo, 
220 


t2“"J c Bml M » 158 

STeunjyi, C, lightning. 305 

mouth of Hmhmaiutm. 303 
T.7*»i, bamboo water tube, thunga^ 

T.olar. clan. 13, connection with- 

rZT^'h puce for cere 
monies outnulo s ilUge. 3 < • 

TuUn. C. length of arm from 

•haulier, 398 . 

Tug -of war, at HO, 118, 
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129, eLdl in tiger ringing, 139 
prominence of, 176, burning of 
upper kliel, 193, lex tahanis'm 
193, divining spirits of, 195, 
oath on human skull 196, 
toungremiHitng, performed after 
Longsa, 219 , fraudulent medicine 
man of, 245 , “ familiar ” tigers 
ringed, 249, 250 •. 

Ungr, village, 248, 427, mitMn 
keptln,d05, 38S , 

Ungr, O and M, head of councd, 
189, mtnilen, 183, kidong, 186, 
latar (see Tatar 'ungr), of priests, 

' 221, 243, village tluef trussed 
before house of, 194, standard 
nee measure kept in house of, 399 
Utigrkentempong, hoopoe, 44 n 1 , 
UngrkenUmpong khurong, M, sort 
of hat, 44 

Ungterok, eoa Lungterok 6 
Ungtsin, Changki clan, 2b, allowed 
to wear ear rods 46, ivory arm 
lets, 61 , head rings, 66 
Ungttung, M, black oil seed, 125 
Ungungtsu C, bull roarer, 155 
Oporxgnut, M, method of cookmg 
rice, special custom regarding, 
m Lungkam, 143 

Urnng kttiuik, M, fence renewing 
festival, 72 

Uran jba lata, M, fence repairing 
month, 401 

Urangkong, Phom village, demands 
“ plantain tree ’ 279 n 1 , 

poinselfias indigenous in, 127 
Utensils tlirown away after apotia, 
285 

Utipong, O, kind of pipe, 151 

Vaknndowa, Fiji method of carry-* 
uig letters, 178 n 1 •• 

Venus, star, 302 

Village, the, 71 et BCf| , situation 
and approaches, 71, . 72, 279, 
defences, 72 , morung, 73 (see 
also Morung), drum 70 (see also 
Drum), description of, 80 83, 
the — the political unit, 176, 
organization 177, 178 (see also 
Councils and Mtnden), puriSca 
tion of, 253, 28G, adoption of, 
101, 102, to dream of founding 
a new — presages death 293 
— funds, 186, 194, Christian 
contributions to 407, 408 

presents (see Presents) 

spring, description of, 83, 

dream of rodiggirig presages bum- 
per crops, 293 , ceremonial bath 
K K AO NAQA8 


mg at, 258, 201," 2b6, 375, 376, 
cure of ulcers at, 250, grain and 
meat put. into — to bewitch 
criminals who unay drink, 242, 
bear s peni3 ,bone placed in, 
100 n 1 , sacrificial raithan made 
to drink at, 389, the price of, 
377 , 

Villages, dre s -customs vary in, 31 
36, 39, 69, 60, founded by 
women, 8 large — as settlers of 
disputes, 194, general Ylenvntion 
of name, 71 . v » - „ 

Wo, tribe, link between Nagas and 
Khosis, 72 n 1 , use log drums, 
7G n 1 , ’connection between the 
dead and fertility, 81 n 2, theorj 
of head hunting 200 n, 3, head 
posts 262 n 2, tale of gourd 
origin, 26 

Wage a day s, m salt or ment, 398, 
in rice, 400 

IJoitipe/iirnff, O' and M, child b 
shield, 161 

11 aUnmukhung, Id, kind of pipe, 151 
Walingr, Mougsen clan, 20, rights 
as to ivory armlets, 60 
\\ alls of house 89, 00 
Walnut, leaves as fish poison, 141 
Wamaken or Wamtiknn, village, 
428 

II angUl , C and M, triangular trap, 
140 

War, 200, commencing and con 
eluding, 207, pitched battles, 
202, 219, small casualty list, 
209 , see aho Head hunting 
'War leader, 202, dnision of 
trophies by, 204, at mangko 
turongtolok ceremony, 251 
lFaw/cpt«n* 7 , C, II araminym, M, 
pestilence killing ceremony 253 
3\ aromung village 9 23, 197, 217, 
25), 428, first Changki then 
Mongsen village, 1 1 , took 
tribute from villages on Chap 
vukpng, 176, sacred boulder 
near, 189, stones as witness of 
peace, v 207, still nt war with 
Chungtia, 207 . leopard woman 
, of, 249 
, arp, 92 

amor, may acquire a “ familiar,” 
247 n 2 , dog killed at death of, 
278, warrior’s shares of meat, 
185 , leader of pig ringer,*, must 
come of long lino of, 137, boo 
also Insignia, Head hunting, and 
Raid 
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^Vasltmg ceremonial, of funeral 
party, 28 1 , of companions of 
^man dying npotia, 285, sto also 
Bathing , 

Wasp, soul reappears in, 22G n 3 
tPatanq, 0, niiga polo of corpse 
platform of tmthan eacrificer, 
280 

Water, first shown by bulbul, con 
noction of Charm clan with, 19, 
prohibited on threshing floor, 121 , 
connection with tlie dead, 121, 
122, not an Ao bovemgo, 145* 
- drunk at oath taking, 197 , thrown 
about at death, 278, olTered to 
soul of dead man, 281, 282, 
thrown on Xi ninglung 200, of 
offending village or rnormig as 
cure lor illness from gossip, 240, 
poured on head of. sacrificial 
■'victim, 25 S, 259, 373, 374 380, 
ceremonial use of fresh — nftor 
bull sacrifice, 376 , £ measurement 
of depth of, 399, aupplj of 
Milages, 83,- of field workers, 128 
Water beetle, warns Lidia ba of 
danger, 220 

Mater \ole, changes into fish, 2J7 
llpya naru, M, child s car oma 
ment, 47 

11 ni/amfif M, liombiU feather, 43 
Wealth, even distribution of, 84, 132, 
173, 100, see also Insignia 
Weapons, 59-06, drying — which 
caused wound, 150, 200, of 
companions, of man dying a polio, 
abandoned, 284 
Weasel, flesh m modicum, 149 
Weather connection with stones, 
129 « 1, 131, 132. 1 07, 218, 
ceremonies to obtain fine weather, 
132, 218 

Weaving 90 92, tabued to men. 
90, described 92, not prohibited 
when husband is on raid 207" 
Weaving sword, 92, dead hurl at 
Moyotsung a tree, 230, sky 
jtnksr; oW 

W adding seo Marriage _ 

W ceding, importance of, ceremonies 
connected witfi, 1 20 ct eeq 
Were tiger ami leopard 247-52 
W esl. sun setting place," 3J7 , 
unlucky direction 372 
Wlmlah, eat dogs, 17 n 2 
Whiflfen regarding chewing of clay 
in South America, 152 n l 
W hito ants, tabued as food for 
women, 145 

White, tall or cow for mittum 


•sacrifice, 389, no — feathers on 
sacrificial cock, 235, 237 
Whorls, of hair, importance of, in 
sacrificial beast, 105, 388 
Widows, hovels of, 80, 81, sub 
sistonco allowance of, 189 11 1, 
190, young — visited by bucks, 
220 

Wife, wears insignia, for honours 
gauiod by husband, 39, 40 , daily 
round of, ICO, 213, conduct 
while husband on raid, 207 , pro 
teetod by her clan, 211, 212, 
cornplaconcy of, position of, 
trades, 213, in feast of Merit, 
213, 257, 258, 259, 210, 2G1, 370 
70, 380, 383 390, 395, wifos 
reception of head taker, 204, 

cohabitation with, prohibitodafter 

hull sacrifice, 387, after third 
l oast of Merit, 395 
Wigs, 44 

Will, cannot override custom, 100 
Wind, punishes fatso oath, 197, 
breach of amunj, 221 , controlled 
by Lxchaba ceremony, 222, tale 
of causo of, 303 - 
Winnowing fan 124, earned in 
bride’s procession, 274 
MVitclicraft, 241, 242 
Wohha hill. Land of the Deoil 
under, 227, to dream of travel 
line towards, presogm death, 293 , 
in folk tales, 314, 315 
Women, position of, 211-16, 
founders of Villages, represented 
in Kabza council, 8, hoir 
dressing, 29, appearance, 30, 
tattooing, J, 20, 30 33, ear 
I lercmg, 31, 55, dross 39, 40, 
41,43, ornaments 43,55, care 
fid dressing of, 101, chew cloy, 
152 rewant head taker, 54, do 
not join m il loatsu donee, 119. 
may own land, may not inherit 
propertj, 189, freedom before 
marriage, 212, behaviour offer, 
•sMf, itaa’iHihnai' iYi* if ,<v “ 
to cooking for others tabued food 
145, heirs, 190 , watch head cere 
monies, 204 , • — ’a work tattooing 
31 n 0, spinning and weaving:, 
90, funeral load an l corpse 
platform of. 41, 281. progress 
to Land of tfio Dead, 230 , — and 
children shut in houses during 
epidemic Btaying ceremony, 233 
W ood, the dead turned into, 231 
Wood work, DG, -carving, metlodn 
and tools, 9G, on raorunp posts. 
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74, Otl, ti a htnxto post?. 8<f, 
cro.«4«N»ni, 395 
Woof. U2 

Worof, Lliolrt cliin, origin, 1 1 
Wounded ciumv. conmony at 
liciul tree, 208 

Wounds, Ao mncdica for, HO, 150. 

joa 

Hold »wra, C, t!»! I's cor orna- 
ment. -17 

Wtnukmnr, dim, H, phmtry un- 
certain. It: totum-.ru til. 27; 
reputes! descent from hornhdt, 
0 n 2. 14. 143; llot-li of fiontlnli 
Ml'iid fo. 145 

Ifo onifti, C, Itnnilnll feather, 43 
It a, M, generation, 100 
Win, Knljo Kcngui siHugtv 'pears 
ttuufo ui, 03 

XjlopllOllrw, pOitlliar to Aox, 1; 
w* Unmu. 

Y sIisjk'i! clmtiml for aqueduct, 128 . 

(»<U i’o-lK. 

Ynoliam, ulbigo.not liwlnliw.to, 
2; wair Ixxir*? UMies in. earn, 
47; harm nflitnl to skuIK 203, 
hnmiut rfligy in, 203, IvtMwt in 
song, 32'1, dialect, 332. omi of 
use. niN ulianthx, incline* to 
Chough, 113. head Inker H tat too 
mark*. JO n 1; 'defeat Clwtigs. 
flOn I 

Yoilutinlhmuj, M, altotll 4 pjn , 403 
Yndmng, village, 428 
YnivAui, 71, cerrtnoiiy to euro 
ulcers, 250 

Ynitriin, C, Yntto, M, I wives in 
dog Into euro, 1.70 
1 iinjAinj, Jf, Imlf of tlitfwl, VI 
Ynngmtin riser, 223 n 2 
1 "111171101, M, Iwr m loom 02 
Yangnnn jnlxing, M, cloth of honour. 
38 

Yatu;rwny*\l, 7f, doth of honour, 
30, 38 

Yanjiungt, M, shuttle, 02 
Ynmndinng, tnlo regarding, 22 
Yanfn, C, plant, stalk used hv 
tnttooers. 33; hemes tabued 
after operation. 37 
Aaritn, instituted tattooing, 32, 
first pounded rieo I0S 
l'orinu, fourth and fifth dajn of 
Mont* ri, II# 

Yntrnr, clan, 13; into of origin. Jit, 
near emhroi lercd skirts and 
head rings, CO; therefore deny 
Charm ngin, 58, 57 


409 

J'ofi, C, Keeond day nf Mont joJ, JIB 
Yntutmgli, m tnlo of Alnpiulmr, 22 
Year, Ao dm-iioti of, 4(K>, tOl , 
Yeo«t, making of, nu!» and fein/ilo 
enkes, 140 

Yenjtio, 51, hidy lose, 200 v , 
* Ymjnr, M, nee Broun, ) 77 
17, rrfo beer, 140 

1'* out, C.' “ moon waning,” Inst 
epurter of moon, 402 
l'» rr»», C, hist night of moon, 402 
IVmtir, inndlm mrriers, Jfil 
Vlkimitnj rill, sueoild liny of bull 
Mrritiie, 371 - 

1V» 5f, tvirli data of inofiit, 

io2 4 ; ~ 

Vim */>, C. night of now moon, 40— 

1 m uiL. C, «tt«ek hy day. 203 
Yimakong; 'extinct village, 2M 
Yimrhehkimnng, Yundicnkimung . 

villigo, 428 ^ * y 

Yimrlient har, Wu'ngson dan, 20, 22, 
,-IJJ, conuoellotr nlth'Ahpacluir, 

22; rights «4 to hor> nritdets; 

„ 50. doirllcMh tabued, 115; mo 
ot tilt, J“1 

Yini’hi, xtntuLinl. Insl.t I measure 
for Rite of nee, JU0 
.Yimrhxlrp, V Mint M. to enli « man 
into )our ullage and murder 
him, 203 

)'lWt«7n luirn, drongo plume?, 47 
Yimifii, M, standard nee measur- 
ing Inwket, 400 

l’linX-ti/.im'At, C. village ceremony 
for good of crops. 254 
Yimfany, U. print of village" pig 
given to Tatar, 377 
Yimlfa/i, C, third performance of 
nuthnrt sacrifice, 381 
J’lm/cjn j, C an<l if, lease real, 02 
7 inmntonglxjiig, hero lauded In 
song, 770 

1 tmpniiy intrti, C, ennnn, 120 
3 Hiipni, if, Ao needle, 02 
Yinmukymilia, doggM hy leoparil, 

231 

Yimsnngjieniiig, man to whom tho 
bulbul ahowed waler, 10 
Yimsingangtwi. corrupt judge of 
Ungma, 102, 1*43 

J im*>injrhn>i'j, C and if, cJtal 
imigm fruit, 151 

Yimsungr. dan, 17, 12, chief dan 
of I’otirui phrntry, 14; claim 
connwtron with Chnrir, 15, '10, 
rights ns to 7 <daW,ii;iMd doth, 

30; dog flesh tabued, 145, Vngr 
oj Chon jh m mden, should he of, 

183 
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Y»rot3ab2ah, adopter of Kuling 
men, propitiated, 288 
Yimtiren, died of breaking custom, 

37 

Yuntnati finder of arenlung, 290 
Yiratatuigrr tribe, 60 ul attracting 
device, 225 n 2; fights with 
Sernas, CO n ,1 

Ytmunglokchuk, M, fertility and 
purification ceremony, 254 
1 tmzimj M, head tree, 81 
Ywnetm./luni;, M, peace stones 82 
Ytnqachlr, C, lady lo\ e, 200 
Ymgar, C, age group, 177 
Y%rdt\ny n<tru, M, ear ornament, 47 
l’tpchen, M, bedstead, 85 
Ytpra, M, Yipro C, basket makers 
spike, 100 

Yxptong Ilk, M 5 tptongwangkam 
C, necklace, insignia of wives and 
daughters of nuthan sacrificer, 
58 

3 tsftamr, 0, * madhu pounders, ’ 
372, 375 

Ytfa, C, month, 401 
Ytlu ka (i, C, women s dance 150 
Yito nanlcp, C, full moon, 402 
Yong village, not treated as Aos, 2 , 
Yacham dialect spoken in 333, 
Photn and Konyak blood in, 333 , 
treacherous betrayal of Cbangs 
to Yaohara, 66 n 1 
Yongunsen, see Yongyimsen 


Yongmen, C and M, head ring, 43, 
55 

Yongmtn ru M, Yorvjmcn tttnyt, C, 
braaa climns worn at dances by 
women, 57. 

YoitgmencAang C, bnss necklet, 48 
Yongmtremsu, C and 3f, cloth of 
honour, 36 
Yongpur, clan, 13 
Yongyimsen, village, 71, 231, 428, 
"big bag of wilil pig, 139, frnudu 
lent medicine man, 24b , mocking 
song, 331 

Yongjimji, village. Ibid Of buried 
dao3, 62 

YYw.be!, Path of tho Dead, found m, 
227 n 1 

Yuclu, Indians cjaim sun origin, 
. 2on 2 

1 ulya, C and M purlins 89 
runytunglidam, 0, village cere 
mony for good of crops 254 
Yutsu, village, in aon^, 329 f 

Zawlbuk, Lusha;, Bachelors’ Hall, 
73 n 2, 180 n 2 

Ztki tow, no, C, about 10 p m , 403 
Zulasu, M, special head taker 8 
cloth, 38 

Zvngy\, C, cucumber, 125 
Zuporieu, C, special head taker e 
cloth, 38 

Zutoju C, “ tail," 63 



